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FIRST  PART 

God  of  all  ways,  but  only  Death's  to  me. 

Ag(imemn<m, 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Grief  for  ever  born  from  griefs  to  be. 

The  Bacchae, 

The  sun  was  blazing  down  on  the  deck  of  the 
Lotus  Flower  as  she  neared  Lisbon  on  her  way 
home  from  South  America. 

She  presented  a  somewhat  battered  appearance 
She  had  come  in  for  exceptionally  rough  weather ; 
and  Captain  Bury,  an  able  and  experienced  officer, 
considered  this  the  worst  passage  he  had  ever 
made. 

Ill  luck  seemed  to  have  come  aboard.  There 
had  been  an  unusual  number  of  fatalities :  one  of 
the  sailors  had  fallen  from  the  mainmast  and 
had  injured  his  back,  a  man  had  been  picked  up 
by  a  shark  while  bathing,  a  poor  little  boy  of 
three  years  old  had  died  of  sea-sickness. 

Dolores  Ellerson  was  now  the  only  child 
among  the  first  class  passengers,  but  in  the 
steerage  there  were  plenty  of  Tittle  ones.    They 
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were  packed  over-tight,  which  perhaps  accounted 
for  the  bad  bill  of  health.  There  were  two  large 
families  (cousins)  of  curiously  mixed  colours, 
some  of  the  children  being  red-haired  and  fair 
complexioned,  some  sallow  and  black-eyed,  and 
one,  the  jolliest  and  fattest  of  all,  startlingly  and 
uncompromisingly  black.  Dolores  was  not  allowed 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  them,  but  they  were 
a  source  of  immense  interest  to  her,  and  strangely 
enough,  the  parents  gossiped  about  her  a  good 
deal.  There  were  odd  tales  afloat  about  the 
poor  little  maid,  who  was  as  nice  a  child  as  you 
could  find  in  a  long  summer's  day. 

Dolores  possessed  a  fat  negress  nurse,  who 
was  devoted  to  her.  She  followed  her  father 
like  a  small  black  shadow.  She  was  attired  in 
a  preposterous  crape-covered  frock.  One  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  she  must  be  in  mournine 
for  her  mother,  because  no  live  mother  could 
possibly  have  allowed  the  child  to  don  anything 
so  unsuitable  to  a  sea  voyage  and  to  eight  years 
old.  Her  hat  had  originally  been  decorated  by 
a  black  veil,  but  luckily  that  nad  been  blown  over- 
board one  day.  Her  slim  legs  were  encased  in 
black  silk  stockings.  She  was  a  scrap  of  a  girl, 
very  slight,  and  as  supple  as  a  twig  of  willow. 
Her  complexion  was  clear  and  pale,  and  her  small 
face  oval.  She  had  rather  strange  violet  eyes, 
with  long  curling  black  eyelashes  and  black 
eyebrows.  Her  hair  also  was  black  and  very 
fine,  with  a  texture  like  silk — it  stood  up  in  a 
thick  wave  above  a  broad,  low  forehead,  and  was 
cropped  short  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

The  terrible  crape  frock  was  cut  square,  show- 
ing the  small  round  neck,  tanned  by  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  decorated  with  a  gold  locket  tied 
with  a  black  ribbon.  Poor  little  girl!  the  in- 
convenience of  her  panoply  of  woe  was  some- 
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what  counterbalanced  by  the  satisfaction  which 
she  derived  from  her  locket,  of  which  she  was 
childishly  proud,  and  which  she  constantly 
fingered.  Her  sleeves  were  loose  and  her  thin 
arms  and  pretty  hands  were  bare. 

Mr.  Ellerson  leant  back  in  a  deck  chair  and 
smoked ;  Dolores  sat  on  a  camp  stool  by  his  side, 
surreptitiously  holding  a  comer  of  his  coat.  She 
had  a  funnv  habit  of  clutching  at  some  bit  of  him 
If  she  might  not  always  clasp  his  hand  (she  had 
been  told  that  it  was  silly  to  wish  constantly  to 
do  that)  she  would  cling  to  his  jacket,  and  had 
even  been  known  to  find  consolation  in  his  boots. 

The  poor  man  was  fond  of  his  child,  but 
nervously   impatient   at    times.     He    had    been 

Eassionately  attached  to  his  wife.  That  Dolores 
ad  been  one  of  the  women  who  awaken  erand 
passions,  and  she  had  come  of  a  beautiful  and 
romantic,  but  ill-fated  stock.  She  had  been 
destined  for  the  cloister,  being  the  third  dower- 
less  daughter  of  an  impoverished  Spanish  gentle- 
man. At  sixteen  she  escaped  from  the  convent 
where  she  was  being  educated,  and  had  made  a 
run-away  match  with  Sebastian  Ellerson.  For  his 
sake  she  had  broken  with  her  father  for  ever 
"Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  my  God 
thy  uod,"  she  had  declared ;  though  to  cut  one's 
self  free  from  either  God  or  race  is  not  the  simple 
matter  youth  imagines. 

Ellerson  had  taken  her  to  Mexico.  He  had 
a  ranch  where  he  bred  Polo  ponies,  and  there 
they  lived,  many  miles  from  any  town,  in  a  long 
low  bungalow,  where  little  Dolores  was  bom, 
and  where  the  convent-bred  girl  learnt  the  great 
lessons  of  life,  with  her  husband  and  mother 
Nature  for  teachers. 

The  child  grew  up  in  a  natural  garden.  It  was 
not  so  solitary  as  Eden,  for  there  were  men  and 
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women  (thoueh  few  whites)  about  the  ranch,  and 
once  in  a  twelvemonth  they  journeyed  to  Mexico 
city,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  isolated 
existence. 

Ellerson  and  his  wife  had  been  singularly, 
almost  morbidly  devoted  to  each  other.  He  had 
sworn  that  to  her  he  would  be  father,  mother, 
brother,  friends,  and  husband  all  in  one,  since  his 
love  had  robbed  her  of  all  else.  He  was  a  man 
of  few  ties,  and  the  whole  force  of  his  affections 
concentrated  on  her.  He  had  been  fond  of  his 
only  sister,  but  her  marriage  with  a  man  whom 
he  disliked  had  entirely  alienated  him.  A 
sensitive  reserve,  and  an  innate  fastidiousness 
had  prevented  his  making  warm  friendships. 

His  wife  understood  him  with  a  wisdom  bom 
of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  mind.  Once,  when 
he  apolo^sed  for  some  momentary  irritability,  she 
said  to  him  with  absolute  confidence,  "  You  can- 
not hurt  me,  for  I  am  inside  you."  By  some 
idiosyncrasy  of  temperament  they  were  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other  when  they  were 
miles  apart,  and  out  of  reach  of  posts.  They  had 
a  curious  proof  of  this  during  tne  one  separation 
of  their  married  life.  They  were  one  till  the  day 
of  her  death,  and  the  shock  of  that  cleavage, 
unlooked  for,  sudden  and  tragic,  had  upset  the 
balance  of  EUerson's  brain,  so  that  for  twenty- 
four  hours  he  had  been  violently  insane. 

The  doctor  had  ordered  a  long  sea  voyage. 
Mr.  Ellerson  wound  up  his  affairs  in  Mexico, 
sold  his  ranch,  and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to 
England.  Yet  it  often  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
only  the  similitude  or  empty  husk  of  himself  that 
sat  on  that  deck  chair,  that  played  with  poor  little 
Dolores  the  second,  that  made  plans  for  her 
future,  and  wrote  and  read.  His  real  self  surely 
stood  somewhere  outside  this  husk,  nay,  was 
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even  at  times  seized  with  a  furious  desire  to 
kill  ity  because  while  it  sat  there  he  was  chained, 
and  could  not  rejoin  his  wife,  who  waited  for  him. 

''Daddie,  when  we  get  to  England  we  shall 
get  to  the  place  where  you  lived  when  you  were 
a  little  boy,  shan't  we  ?    said  Dolores, 

He  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

••  I  suppose  so ;  yes,  yes ;  of  course  we  shall." 

"  What  did  you  look  like  when  you  was  a  little 
boy,  Daddie?"^ 

"Look  like?  Oh,  like  a  silly  little  ass,"  said 
Ellerson,  and  relapsed  into  reverie. 

His  eyes  stared  unseeinrfy  at  the  shimmering 
water.  He  was  a  naturally  fair  man,  who  hao 
been  tanned  brick  red  by  the  Southern  sun. 
Even  his  hair  was  sunburnt,  and  so  was  the 
moustache  which  hid  the  over-sensitive  mouth. 

"I  shall  shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  see  all  the 
way  back  till  I  see  you,"  said  the  small  voice; 
and  then  after  a  pause,  "  Had  you  got  golden 
curls,  Daddie?" 

"  Don't  bother,"  said  the  man. 

His  head  ached  si)littingly ;  or  no,  it  was  the 
head  of  the  dismal  thing  that  pretended  to  be  him 
that  ached. 

"The  doctor  said  you  wasn't  to  sit  in  the 
sun,  Daddie,"  Dolores  remarked  unheard. 

He  did  not  notice  the  attention  at  first,  but 
when  he  did,  it  touched  him  suddenly  to  realise 
that  Dolores  had  been  silently  standing  behind 
him  for  some  time,  trying  to  shelter  him  with 
an  absurdly  small  and  madequate  sunshade. 
She  was  a  mnny,  patient  little  figfure. 

Ellerson  swore  at  himself  under  his  breath, 
and  pulled  the  child  on  to  his  knee. 

"Don't  stand  at  the  back  of  my  chair  like  a 
white  slave,"  he  said.  "  Why,  what's  wrong  ? 
You're  crying." 
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"  I  thought  you  was  angry,"  said  Dolores, 
hiding  her  face  m  his  waistcoat. 

EUerson  ceased  to  feel  outside  of  himself,  and 
became  filled  with  compunction.  He  must  fight 
these  morbid  fancies,  for  what  would  become  of 
this  poor  mite  if  he  went  under? 

"Nonsense,  nonsense!  Why  should  I  be 
angry  ?  What  were  you  talking  about  just  now  ? 
Had  I  curls  ?  What  made  you  guess  tnat  I  ever 
had  curls?  You're  right,  as  it  happens.  They 
were  the  plague  of  my  life  in  the  days  before  my 
mother's  death." 

^  He   frowned,  a  recollection    of  his  boyhood 
rising  vividly  before  him. 

**  I  was  a  norrid  little  villain  !  My  poor  mother 
loved  my  curls,  and  when  she  lay  dying,  what 
do  you  suppose  I  did  ? " 

"Cut  them  offl"  cried  Dolores,  with  breathless 
interest,  and  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

"  So  I  did  I  Every  man  Jack  of  them  1  Flop, 
flop  I  on  to  the  floor,  and  then  into  the  school- 
room fire.  How  they  frizzled!  I  can  smell 
the  smell  of  burnt  curls  now.  I  enjoyed  doing 
that,  Dolly,  for  I  loathed  them ;  but  I  suffered  for 
it  My  mother  sent  for  my  sister  and  me  that 
evening.  I  climbed  up  on  a  chair  close  to  her 
bed,  and  she  put  up  her  thin  hand  to  touch  my 
head.  When  she  felt  the  jagged  ends  she  gave 
a  great  gasp,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
and  that  was  the  last  time  that  ever  I  saw  her 
alive.     Little  selfish  beast  that  I  was ! " 

"  Oh,  poor,  poor  Daddie ! "  cried  Dolores. 

She  was  intensely  interested,  as  most  little 
girls  are  interestedf  in  tales  of  their  elders' 
childhood.  She  was  also  already  little  woman 
enough  to  feel  that  it  was  well  to  beguile  her 
dear  daddie  from  silent  and  gloomy  meditation. 
Not  that  she  formulated    such  an    impression, 
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she  only  quite  instinctively  tried  to  coax  him  to 
break  silence,  and  endeavoured  to  edge  her  warm 
little  self  between  him  and  the  cold  shadow  of 
melancholy  which  beset  him. 
•  "And  what  did  your  sister  say?"  she  asked 
eagerly,  anxious  to  prolong  the  story. 

"  Dora  ?  Oh,  she  said,  *  You  might  have  waited. 
In  a  little  while,  perhaps,  no  one  will  care  so  much 
whether  youVe  curls  or  whether  you  haven't' 
Dora  was  seven  years  older  than  me.  When 
she  was  unhappy,  ner  tongue  was  very  sharp.  I 
was  sent  to  scnool  the  next  day,  but  Dora  was 
allowed  to  stay  because  she  was  old  enough  to 
be  of  use.    Our  mother  died  while  I  was  away." 

"  Did  you  cry  when  you  came  home  and  found 
that  there  was  no  mummie?  Did  you  cry  as 
much  as  I  did  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  I  did.    I  forget." 

"  Who  took  care  of  you?" 

"Who  took  care  of  me?"  he  repeated  the 
question  dreamily.  How  far,  far  away  that  time 
of  his  boyhood  seemed !  **  Who  ?  Oh  I  of  course. 
Aunt  Tilly  looked  after  us  both.  A  ^ood  woman  1 
I  was  fond  of  her.  I  wonder  if  she  is  alive  now  ? 
It  is  years  since  I  heard  of  Aunt  Tilly.  Dora 
and  I  made  our  home  with  her  in  Norfolk  for 
some  years.  She  was  my  father's  only  sister, 
just  as  Dora  was  my  only  sister.  The  EUersons 
didn't  run  to  large  families.  Then  Dora  married. 
How  angry  I  was,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  Yes !  How  horrid  of  her  I "  said  Dolores 
solemnly,  for  she  was  a  most  thorough-going 
little  partisan.  "  Aunt  Dora  ought  to  have  said, 
'  No,  I  thank  you.  I  have  my  own  dear  brother 
and  I  don't  want  any  other  gentleman  coming 
around  here  to  disturb  him.' " 

Ellerson  laughed  in  spite  of  his  gloom.  Yet 
how  far  from  a  laughable  matter  that  marriage 
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had  once  been !  What  cutting  and  unforgiveable 
things  he  and  Dora  had  said  to  each  other ;  how 
the  love  between  them  had  turned  to  gall  1  "  It 
was  not  that  he  objected  to  her  marrying,"  he 
had  said  ;  he  was  not  such  an  ass  as  to  wish  his 
sister  to  die  an  old  maid ;  but  he  could  not  help 
having  a  predilection  in  favour  of  a  gentleman, 

and  Muncassen  was well,  if  she  couldn't  see 

for  herself  what  Muncassen  was,  there  was  no 
use  in  discussing  it  I 

Now,  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  Lotus  Flower, 
with  his  child  nestling  close  to  him,  with  his  life 
behind  him,  he  wondered  why  he  had  made  such 
a  confounded  fuss.  What  had  it  mattered  ?  what 
business  had  it  been  of  his  ?  How  shadowy  and 
thin  the  image  of  his  sister  had  grown  1  The 
world  was  peopled  by  shadows— -only  there  had 
been  one  reality — Dolores — the  mother  of  the 
little  warm  thing  in  his  arms ;  and  she  was  calling 
him.  Ah,  that  curious  sensation  was  returning : 
he  must  master  it 

"  When  we  reach  England  I  must  take  you  to 
see  your  Great-aunt  Tilly  and  Aunt  Dora,"  he 
said.  "And  perhaps  your  cousins.  Probably 
there  are  plenty  ot  children  by  this  time,  for  it 
must  be  nearly  t^yenty  years  since  Dora  and  that 
fellow  were  married.  1  will  write  to  her  to-day, 
and  post  the  letter  from  Lisbon." 

"  Will  there  be  plenty  of  probable  girl  cousins 
like  me,"  cried  Dolores  excitedly,  "or  will 
they  be  boys — or  babies?" 

She  was  delighted  at  the  prospect,  and  beset 
him  with  further  questions  as  to  the  number, 
ages,  names,  and  positions  of  the  "probable 
cousins,"  stammering  and  flushing  with  eagerness, 
but  checking  herself  suddenly  for  fear  of  worrying 
him. 

"  Your  poor  head  is  aching  again,  Daddie,"  she 
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said.  "  ril  keep  quiet  and  think  about  all  my 
cousins  one  by  one.  It  will  be  a  very  exciting 
think.  Do  you  believe  that  we  might  say  that 
there  are  twenty  of  them?  That  would  make 
one  cousin  for  each  jear  since  Aunt  Dora  married 
But  before  I  begin  just  one  more  question,  please. 
What  is  the  name  of  that  horrid  person  who  took 
Aunt  Dora  away,  and  who  you  did  not  like  ?  ** 

''  Oh — Muncassen.  But  vou  must  not  call  him 
'that  horrid  person/"  saicl  Ellerson,  bethinking 
himself.  ''You  will  have  to  call  him  Uncle 
Herbert,  Dolly  1  If  we  go  to  see  your  Aunt  Dora, 
we  must  keep  civil  tongues  in  our  neads,  you  and  I. 
Besides,  who  told  you  that  I  did  not  like  him  ?  " 

"Why,  I  know  it — so  no  more  do  I,"  said 
Dolores. 

She  sat  very  still  for  a  long  while  after  that 
Several  people  cast  inquisitive  glances  at  the 
couple.  Once,  Captain  bury,  who  was  fond  of 
children,  spoke  to  her  as  he  passed. 

"  Hey,  Missy,  what  are  you  so  busy  consider- 
ing?" said  he. 

"  I  am  trying  to  consider  my  twenty  cousins,** 
said  Dolores  gravely.  "  But  I  cannot  get  beyond 
eight  yet" 

"Twenty!  That's  enough  to  make  a  clown 
grave,"  said  the  captain.  "  Leave  the  immense 
family  alone  for  a  bit,  and  come  for  a  walk  with 
me. 

He  held  out  a  kind  hand.  He  liked  to  make 
Dolores  laugh,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

"No,  I  must  stay  with  my  Daddie." 

The  sun  was  sinking  now.  A  refreshing  soft 
breeze  began  to  blow.  All  at  once  Dolores 
shivered  and  cried  aloud.  Ellerson,  whose 
thoughts  had  been  miles  away  from  her,  and 
wbose  arm  no  longer  enfolded  her,  awoke  from 
his  reverie  with  a  start 
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"Hush,  Dolly!  What  is  the  matter?  Have 
you  been  dreaming?  Why,  you  are  stone- 
cold  ! " 

Dolores  was  sitting  bolt  upright ;  she  was  rigid, 
and  her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  fixed.  He 
shook  her  gently. 

"Dolly,  Dolly  1  Don't  stare  at  nothing  like 
that." 

Then  she  turned  and  clung  close  to  him,  her 
arms  tight  round  his  neck. 

"  Daddie,  it's  not  true^  is  it  ?"  she  sobbed  "  I 
am  so  frightened  of  it." 

"  What  ?  For  goodness'  sake  don't  be  so  silly  1 
Was  there  ever  such  a  goose  ?  " 

Then  he  bent  his  head  to  hers  with  an  access 
of  tenderness  as  he  felt  her  trembling. 

"  What  are  you  frightened  about  ?  Tell  Daddie 
then,"  he  whispered. 

"  You  won't  go  away  and  leave  me  all  alone, 
will  you  ?  I  don't  want  my  cousins ;  I  don't  want 
England.  I  saw — I  saw — I  can't  tell  I  But  it  is 
dark  and  cold,  and  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  I  try  to  hold  you  tight  You  mustn't  go  1 
Daddie,  you  mustn  t." 

"Go?  Where  should  I  go?"  said  he.  "Of 
course  I  shall  stay  with  you,  baby!" 

Dolores,  slightly  indignant  at  the  appellation, 
gulped  down  her  terrors. 

"  I'm  not,"  she  said.  "  But  I  won't  go  to  my 
berth  without  you  1  I  shall  sit  up  all  the  night 
by  your  side.    I  shall,  I  shall ! " 

"  Oh,  ho  I "  said  the  captain.  He  stood  by  them 
aeain  pulling  at  his  curlv  black  beard.  "  (Jh,  ho  ! 
Now  Fve  got  a  little  girl  at  home  who  cries  when 
it's  bed-time.    Just  about  your  size,  too." 

Dolores  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  regarded  him 
with  interest,  but  she  was  still  pale,  and  he 
noticed  that  she  was  upset 
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•*  Ever  seen  a  pig  cut  out  of  an  orange  ?  "  said 
he  cheerfully.  "  No  ?  well,  now,  that  is  a  thing  to 
see  1  rU  show  you,  if  you'll  sit  on  the  comer  of 
my  chair  at  dessert  to-night ;  but  you  must  go  to 
roost  properly  afterwaras,  mind. 

''She  is  spoilt,  I  am  afraid,''  said  Ellerson. 
"  You  see  she  has  lost  her  mother.  A  child  and 
a  man  without  a  mother  get  into  very  odd  ways. 
I've  noticed  that." 

He  spoke  in  a  curiously  impersonal  way,  as  if 
the  chad  and  man  in  question  were  friends  or 
acquaintances  whom  be  had  observed  from  a 
distance. 

"  But  I've  got  yau^  Daddie,"  cried  Dolores,  and 
the  captain  muttered,  "  Poor  little  soul  1 "  as  he 
turned  away. 

The  captain  always  stood  up  for  Dolores,  but 
had  to  own  that  she  was  very  naughty  about 
going  to  bed.  There  was  a  terrible  scene  afte^ 
dinner  that  night,  and  she  was  finally  carried  to 
her  berth,  sobbing  hysterically. 

The  ship's  doctor  recommended  a  sedative. 

"The  child's  overstrung.  First  violent  sea- 
sickness, and  then  late  dinners,  and  too  much 
tinned  food.  No  wonder  she  sees  bogies.  The 
wonder  would  be  if  she  didn't,"  he  saia 

"But  indigestion  doesn't  account  for  every- 
thing," said  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  him.    "  If 

I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  know She's  a  sweet 

child,  too,  but  really  very  uncanny.  Just  the  day 
week  before  that  poor  little  Willy  Jackson  died, 
I  found  her  sitting  up  in  her  berth,  as  white  as 
the  sheet,  and  crying  out  that  she  saw  Willy  in 
a  box  being  flung  into  the  sea  I  I  spoke  sharply 
to  her,  ana  then  she  came  to  herself  and  shivered, 
and  cried  and  cried  till  the  pillow  was  quite  wet. 
The  old  negress  pacified  ner  at  last,  crooning 
over  her  as  if  she  were  a  baby.    That's  not  the 
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way  to  bring  up  a  child  1  They  say  she  was  in  ' 
just  the  same  state  before  Samuelson  fell  off  the 
rigging.  She  cried  out  to  him,  *  Don't  go  up 
there,  Sammy,  don't,  don't ! '  Samuelson  was  so 
fond  of  chilaren,  you  know.  I  wasn't  on  deck 
myself  at  the  moment  when  the  accident  occurred.** 

"  Well,  I  was,"  said  Dr.  Kenry.  *'  And  so  was 
Dolores — unfortunately.  The  sight  of  such  an 
accident  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  nerves 
of  any  child.  There's  nothing  extraordinary  in 
that,"  he  added  impatiently. 

He  was  a  youngish  man,  and  not  particularly 
clever,  but  he  managed  to  snub  his  neighbour. 
Any  talk  about  the  occult  or  mysterious  irritated 
him,  and  so  did  the  relish  with  which  small 
incidents  were  made  the  most  of  and  gossiped 
over.  The  captain  and  he  always  squashed  these 
tales  about  the  little  motherless  girl. 
,  Mr.  EUerson  had  left  the  dinner  table  before 
dinner  was  over  and  was  now  trying  to  write  a 
letter  in  the  saloon.  The  effort  was  painful  to 
him.  He  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate  his 
mind  and  to  frame  reasonable  or  connected 
sentences. 

"  Dear  Dora, 

"  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we  last  met," 
he  wrote. 

Then  it  struck  him  that  his  handwriting  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  drinking,  and  before  he  realised 
what  he  was  about  he  had  finished  the  sentence 
with,  "but  I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
always  been  strictly  sober,"  which  was  a  fact; 
but  not  a  fact  that  bore  on  the  matter  which  he 
had  on  hand. 

He  scratched  out  that  last  sentence,  and  re- 
called his  purpose. 

"  I  was  angry  with  you  then,  but  I  do  not  feel 
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the  least  annoyance  now.  Dolores  has  no  nearer 
relative  than  yourself^  and  should  zB^ftbiof^ 
happen  to  the  absurd,  dull  chap  who  fits  in  my 
chair  and  pretends  to  be  me,  I  go  not  know  who 
but  you  would  look  after  her.  I  have  explained 
to  Dolores  that  she  must  be  civil  to  Mn  Muncassen, 
and  that  no  importance  whatever  should  be 
attached  to  the  bygone  quarrels  of  mere  shadows 
over  absolutely  unsubstantial  fancies.^ 

His  pen  seemed  to  have  written  that  last 
sentence  by  itself^  with  sudden  uncontrolled  f^H^- 
ness.    He  oaused  to  re-read  it 

''  The  fellow  in  my  chair  is  getting  worse  {  He 
begins  to  scribble  nonsense,  D--n  him!  be 
must  be  suppressed  soon,''  he  said  aloud. 

Dr.  Kenry^  poked  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

''  I  say,  Ellerson,  if  1  were  you  1  shouldn^t  sit 
up  writmg,  1  should  turn  in  early  and  try  to  gtt 
a  Rood  snooze,**  he  said. 

He  looked  hard  at  the  odd,  morose  man  wfio 
suffered  from  maddening  h^ulaches,  and  who 
seldom  spoke  to  any  one.  He  had  overheard  the 
last  woros  and  wasn't  quite  saxe  wbttber  §ome^ 
thing  oughtn't  to  be  done. 

Euerson  glanced  up  with  a  perfectly  sane  smile; 

**  Right  you  are,  doctor,**  he  said.  ^  Uy  head's 
splitting  to-day  I  I  can't  see  what  I  write,  but 
1  must  finish  this  letter,  for  it  is  important.  It 
can  be  posted  from  Lisbon  to-morrow.  It  is  to 
my  sister,  Mrs.  M uncassen.** 

*'  Husband  any  relation  to  the  Muncassen  who 
owns  that  line  of  traders — Muncassen  and  Buller* 
ton?** 

"  Same  man !  he's  rich  enoufi^h,"  said  Ellerson. 
"He  has  need  to  be,  with  all  those  children. 
Some  one  (I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  recall  who 
it  was)  told  me  that  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty  of  them." 
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'^ 


"Grood  Lord  have  mercy  on  us!"  ejaculated 
the  doctor. 

"You  may  well  say  that,"  replied  EUerson, 
nodding. 

His  manner  was  perfectly  sensible  now :  no  one 
would  have  guessed  at  the  effort  he  was  making. 

"  Love  to  the  numerous  olive  branches.  I  hear 
they  number  twenty. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"Sebastian  Ellerson." 

There  I  it  was  done.  He  flung  down  his  pen 
with  a  sensation  of  relief.  "  That  job's  finished ! 
Tve  done  all  I  can  for  her.  I  shall  sleep  soundly 
now,"  he  said.  "  Fine  night,  eh  ?  FU  just  have 
one  more  look  at  the  stars." 

The  doctor  was  half  inclined  to  follow  Ellerson 
as  he  went  on  deck.  But  after  all,  why  should 
he  spy  on  the  poor  chap  ?  Then  he  noticed  that 
the  important  letter  was  still  lying  open  on  the 
table. 

"Why,  Ellerson  has  forgotten  to  address  the 
envelope.  Til  take  it  to  him.  He  never  could 
have  intended  to  leave  it  knocking  about  here. 
It  will  be  an  excuse  for  speaking  to  him  again. 
There  is  something  odd "  he  said  to  himself.  • 

He  ran  up  the  companion  ladder,  but  just  as 
his  foot  touched  the  deck,  there  was  a  splash,  and 
then  a  shout  of  "  Man  overboard  I " 

The  doctor  stood  still,  the  letter  between  his 
fingers. 

*  Too  late !    He's  done  it,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER   II 

A  fig  for  the  talents  of  Basil !  for  you  are  worth  Just  •• 
much  as  you  have,  and  you  have  just  as  much  as  you  are 
worth.  There  are  but  two  families  m  the  world,  as  my  grand* 
mother  used  to  say,  the  Haves  and  the  Have-nots,  and  the 
stuck  to  the  formtr. ^CervanUs, 

There  never  was  a  more  apparently  prosperous 
man  than  Mr.  Muncassen.  In  the  e^es  ol  some, 
especially  of  less  successful  competitors,  he  was 
aggressively  prosperous.  The  opulence  of  his 
house  in  Qoucester  Square  was  almost  oppres* 
sive,  but  the  most  carping  critic  could  nardly 
find  fault  with  the  robust  health  and  marked 
good  looks  of  his  thriving  family. 

From  Cecilia  the  eldest,  who  was  about  to 
enter  on  her  first  London  season,  to  little 
Lou-Lou,  whose  sturdy  legs  could  just  carry  her 
across  the  nursery  floor,  there  was  not  an  ill* 
looking  or  delicate  child.  Not  one  lame  duckling 
in  a  brood  of  eight.  Indeed,  there  was  only  one 
who  was  not  actually  and  indisputably  handsome. 
Mr.  Muncassen  was  aware  that  nothmg  could  be 
finer,  in  its  way,  than  the  show  his  children  made 
when  they  occupied  the  family  pew  at  St.  John's 
on  Sunday.  Tney  were  called  "The  beautiful 
family "  in  the  Square,  and  they  were  beautiful 
in  what  is  considered  the  typically  English  style. 
They  were  fair-complexioned,  blue-eyed,  and 
straight-featured 
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Mr.  Muncassen  was  a  proud  rather  than  a 
fond  parent.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
consiaered  that  these  healthy  lads  and  bouncing 
lasses  reflected  great  credit  on  himself,  but  he 
was  not  openly  boastful,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
exactly  why  many  people  fought  rather  shy  of 
him.  His  origin,  to  be  sure,  was  uncertain.  It 
was  whisperea  that  he  had  once  been  a  footman 
in  a  nobleman's  family,  but  that  was  untrue,  and 
he  was  already  a  moneyed  man  when  he  first 
met  Dora  EUerson  some  twenty  years  before 
this  story  opens.  Anyhow,  whatever  had  been 
his  social  position,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
must  have  alwavs  cut  an  imposing  fi^re  in  it 

He  was  a  tall  man,  spare  and  active.  His 
eyes  were  of  a  curious,  clear  amber  colour,  keen 
and  hard  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk,  his  nose  was 
aquiline,  his  firm,  tight  lips  a  little  cruel  at  times, 
but  their  expression  was  softened  by  his  beard, 
which  was  turning  iron-grey  now,  and  which 
also  hid  his  finely  modelled  chin.  The  children 
inherited  good  looks  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen*s  appearance  was  aristocratic ;  it  was  only 
when  he  opened  his  lips  that  you  misdoubted 
him,  and  even  then  he  never  dropped  an  "  h,"  and 
he  was  exceedingly  well  informed  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  he  knew  the  monetary  value  of  the  work 
of  certain  artists,  and  was  a  good  judge  of 
bric-k-brac,  though  the  sculptor's  craft  alone 
gave  him  genuine  pleasure.  The  big  house  was 
full  or  valuable  possessions,  and  they  were  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  him,  but  of  carefully 
restrained  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Muncassen  was  usually  careful  not  to 
boast,  partly  because  he  had  learnt  that  boasting 
is  "  baa  form,"  partly  because  he  was  a  reserved, 
though  not  a  silent  man,  and  thirdly  because  he 
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was  possessed  by  the  not  uncommon  superstition 
about  the  expression  of  content  He  felt  that 
the  gods — ^whom  man  so  persistently  makes  after 
his  own  image — give  gruagingly,  and  that  to  own 
one's  self  too  well  pleased  is  to  court  a  with- 
drawal of  their  gifts.  If  he  shouted  too  loud, 
they  might  overhear,  and  consider  that  Herbert 
Muncassen  must  have  been  overpaid.  It  were 
safer  not  to  err  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm,  but 
to  accept  the  good  things  with  some  depreciation, 
even  with  an  occasional  grumble.  He  did  not 
formulate  his  belief  in  these  words,  of  course, 
being  proud  of  his  freedom  from  superstition, 
and  a  highly  orthodox  churchman. 

"After  all,  IVe  only  got  what  Tve  paid  for," 
he  would  say  to  himself;  but  as  he  sat  at  the 
bottom  of  his  long  table,  it  was  pleasant  to  him 
to  realise  that  he  Had  made  no  bad  bargain,  that 
he  had  got  palpable  value  in  exchange  for  the 
immense  labour,  energy,  and  brain  power  that 
he  had  expended.    Perhaps  he  had  paid  a  higher 

{)rice  than  he  knew.  No  man  wno  makes  a 
ortune  makes  it  without  more  or  less  of  a  fight, 
and  Mr.  Muncassen  had  given  and  received  hard 
blows,  and  lost  some  blood  in  the  struggle, 
though  he  regretted  nothing. 

It  was  the  first  of  June.  The  trees  in  Gloucester 
Square  were  arrayed  in  freshest  green,  for  London 
smuts  had  hardly  yet  smudged  their  new  attire. 
The  May,  pink,  white,  and  crimson,  still  scented 
the  air,  the  birds  were  shouting  with  as  much 
glee  as  if  they  lived  in  the  country.'  The 
dining-room  windows  opened  on  to  broad  leads, 
and  from  the  leads  a  few  stone  steps  led  into 
the  gardens. 

Some  men  were  busily  erecting  a  striped  red 
and  white  awning,  while  others  were  putting 
down  a  crimson  drugget  outside  the  windows. 
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Cecilia's  coming-out  ball  was  to  take  place  that 
night,  and  it  was  to  be  a  very  grand  affair. 

Cecilia  presided  over  the  breakfast  teapot,  for 
Mrs.  Muncassen  never  came  downstairs  before 
lunch  time;  her  father's  glance  rested  on  her 
with  satisfaction.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Cecilia  was  "  Papa's  favourite  " ;  indeed,  the  other 
children  all  declared  that  Cissie  alone  "  managed 
Papa,"  though  he  was  not  usually  considered  a 
very  manageable  person.  To  be^  with,  she 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitation.  Though 
not  in  the  least  mannish  in  appearance,  she  was 
decidedly  like  him.  She  had  derived  from  him 
her  golden  brown  eyes  (all  the  others  were 
blue  eyed),  her  aquiline  nose,  and  firm  round  chin, 
while  her  thick  coil  of  auburn  hair  and  the  pink 
and  white  of  her  exquisite  complexion  came  from 
her  mother's  side  ol  the  family. 

Mr.  Muncassen  might  well  be  proud  of  Cecilia. 
She  was  undoubtedly  an  exceeaingly  handsome 
girL  She  was  tall,  with  a  well-developed  figure ; 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her  run  and  jump.  She 
had  been  the  best  hockey  player  at  the  fashion- 
able school  from  which  she  had  lately  emerged ; 
she  could  ride,  swim,  and  dance,  to  perfection. 
Mr.  Muncassen  had  presented  her  with  a  hunter 
on  this  eighteenth  birthday,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  seeing  her  in  the  field  in  the  winter. 

Cecilia  was  naturally  elated,  but  she  never  lost 
her  head  (in  that  respect  also  she  resembled  her 
father),  and  she  superintended  the  preparations 
for  the  ball  with  unflagging  good  sense. 

Next  to  Cecilia  came  Herbert,  who  had  just 
left  Eton  for  Oxford ;  then  Dugdale,  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  who  was  destined  for  the  Church;  then 
the  twins,  Bella  and  Clarence,  who  at  this  .stage 
of  their  life  showed  their  affection  for  each  other 
by  constant  sparring,  and  Sebastian,  a  funny  little 
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chap  of  fourteen  who  was  nick-named  "  Pug^ " 
because  his  nose  deviated  from  the  classical 
pattern,  and  turned  up.  Then  came  Anna,  who 
stood  alone  in  the  family,  beine  three  years 
younger  than  Sebastian  and  eignt  years  older 
than  baby  Lou-Lou,  that  late  arrival  who  had 
nearly  cost  her  mother  her  life,  and  who  was 
whole-heartedly  adored  and  spoilt  by  all  the  bie 
brothers  and  sisters  excepting  Anna,  who  adored 
no  one. 

Dugdale  and  Clarence  were  at  school,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  children  were  at  the  breakfast- 
table  (except  little  Lou-Lou),  and  they  were  all 
in  exuberant  spirits. 

A  sense  of  festivity  was  in  the  air.  The 
Muncassens  were  naturally  a  noisy  family,  and 
to-day  they  were  barely  restrained  by  their 
fathers  presence,  for  they  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
jubilant  temper  too. 

"  WeVe  had  four  hundred  and  fifty  acceptances, 
Papa,"  announced  Cecilia.  "Two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  two  hundred  ladies.  That's  the  right 
proportion." 

"is  Gregory  Charrington  coming?"  asked 
Bella. 

Cecilia  coloured.  "  I  don't  know,  for  he  hasn't 
condescended  to  answer.  If  he  comes  he'll  make 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty-first,  but  I  don't  count 
him  because  he  can't  dance." 

"Poor  despised  creature!"  said  her  father, 
laughing.  "Well,  Cissie,  I  don't  dance  now-a- 
days,  either,  so  I  suppose  I  '  don't  count,'  if  that's 
your  test  of  worth." 

"  Oh,  you !  that's  different.  Of  course  you 
count,  for  you  give  us  the  ball,"  said  Cecilia. 
"  But  it's  such  arrogance  on  Gregory's  part  to 
forget  to  answer!  He  gets  so  taken  up  with 
ridiculous  fads  and  notions   that   be   pays   no 
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E roper  attention  to  really  important  things.    I 
ate  people  who  set  themselves  up  to  be  different 
from  other  people;  it  always  means  conceit  or 
foolishness,  or  Doth." 
"Oh,  I  say!     Wouldn't  old  Gregory  Powder 

give  you  a  kiss  last  time  you  asked  him  ?  "  cried 
ebastian,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

Mr.  Muncassen  rapped  on  the  table  with  the 
handle  of  his  knife. 

"  Don't  be  cheeky  to  your  sister,  sir  1  There's 
nothing  funny  in  vulgarity,"  he  said  sharply. 

Sebastian  was  at  home  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectory  where 
he  was  at  present  being  educated,  and  he  was 
very  much  in  the  way,  and  very  irrepressible. 

Mr.  Muncassen  was  not  going  to  the  city;  he 
had  ^ven  himself  a  holiday,  and  meant  to  take 
Cecilia  for  a  ride  in  the  Row.  He  seldom 
dawdled  over  anything,  but  to-day,  when  the 
children  had  been  got  nd  of,  he  found  it  pleasant 
to  linger  with  this  newly  grown-up  cfaughter 
under  the  tent  that  was  put  up  outside.  They 
were  banking  flowers  now  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  balustrade — ^tall  lilies  and  red  roses  and 
ivy  geraniums.  Cecilia,  in  her  fresh  white  dress, 
was  as  pure  in  colour  as  any  flower,  though  there 
was  no  flower-like  fragility  about  her — she  was 
the  very  embodiment  of  youthful  vigour.  The 
workmen  looked  admiringly  at  her,  and  attended 
to  her  behests  with  alacrity. 

"Take  the  door  that  opens  on  to  the  Square 
off"  its  hinges.  It  is  so  smutty  it  will  be  spoiling 
some  one's  dress  if  we  leave  it  there,'  said 
Cecilia.  "  And  hang  the  line  of  coloured  lanterns 
right  across  the  gpravel  path,  and  on  to  that  tree 
on  the  lawn." 

"  But  the  Square  is  not  our  own  private  pro- 
perty, Cissie,"  objected  her  father. 
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"  Oh,  well  claim  it,"  said  Cecilia  calmly.  "  It 
can  be  ours  to-night.  It's  our  ball  anyhow,  and 
every  one  in  the  Sauare  who  is  any  one  is  invited 
to  it.    The  others  don't  count." 

Mr.  Muncassen  smiled  indulgently  at  her. 
Youth  and  beauty  backed  by  plenty  of  money 
may  claim  a  good  deal  with  impunity,  he  thought 

"  Get  into  your  riding  habit  while!  run  through 
these  letters.  You'll  find  me  in  the  garden  when 
you  are  ready.  Be  sharp  1  the  horses  will  be 
round  in  five  minutes,"  he  said. 

Cecilia  would  have  liked  to  stay  and  see  that 
the  lanterns  were  properly  placed,  but  she  did 
as  she  was  told,  for  Mr.  Muncassen  ruled  his 
familv  with  a  firm  hand,  and  though  his  eldest 
daughter  addressed  him  with  mooern  freedom 
and  absence  of  ceremony,  even  she  never  dared 
disobey  an  order  from  him. 

Her  mother  called  her  as  she  was  running 
downstairs  in  her  habit. 

"  Can't  stop,  Mamma ! "  Cecilia  shouted.  "  The 
pater  will  be  tearing  his  hair  if  I  keep  him 
waiting." 

'*  Tearing  his  hair,"  was  an  inappropriate  meta- 
phor to  apply  to  Mr.  Muncassen,  whose  anger 
was  of  the  coldly  sarcastic  rather  than  the  frantic 
kind,  and  Cecilia's  mother  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  wondered  why  "  all  those  children  "  were  fond 
of  using  such  ridiculously  stupid  slang.  She  had 
a  curiously  aloof  way  of  speaking  and  thinking^ 
of  "  those  children  "  rather  than  of  **  my  children, 
and  she  criticised  them  impartially.  She  gave 
the  impression  that  the  "  beautiful  family "  was 
too  much  for  her  both  morally  and  physically, 
and  that  she  silently  protested  against  their  ruae 
and  robust  vitality. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  lay  on  the  sofa  in  a  big, 
pleasant    bedroom   that    overlooked   trees   and 
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lawn.  She  had  been  a  pretty  woman,  and  she 
was  still  elegant.  Her  figure  was  graceful^  and 
she  carried  Tier  small  beautifully-shaped  head 
with  the  air  of  one  wearing  a  crown.  It  was 
this  air  of  distinction  that  had  attracted  Herbert 
Muncassen  years  ago. 

"  If  you  were  to  dress  Miss  Ellerson  in  rags 
and  set  her  in  a  room  with  a  baker's  dozen  of 
women  in  their  best  clothes,  she  would  look 
the  duchess,  and  the  others  scullery-maids,"  he 
had  once  said. 

That  was  when  he  was  courting  her,  and  when 
the  independence  of  her  style  had  greatly  im- 

Eressed  him :  later  in  life  her  ill  healtn  annoyed 
im  somewhat. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  had  a  small  trinket-box  by 
her  side.  She  searched  among  the  slender 
possessions  of  her  girlhood,  trying^  to  find  some- 
thing that  she  might  give  to  Ceciha  on  her  own 
account.  Her  husband  made  her  no  allowance. 
He  liked  her  to  dress  handsomely,  and  was 
lavish  in  the  matter  of  lace  and  diamonds, — which, 
as  he  remarked,  will  always  fetch  their  price, — 
but  he  preferred  that  she  and  his  daughters 
should  be  obliged  to  ask  him  for  every  penny 
they  spent 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  give  Cissie  some  little 
trifle,"  Mrs.  Muncassen  had  suggested  with  un- 
usual wistfulness. 

"Some  little  trifle  I  Why,  the  pearls  Tve 
bought  for  her  are  worth  £zQO  if  they  are  worth 
a  penny,  and  I've  given  her  the  hunter  as  well, 
and  a  erold-headed  whip  ;  that's  enough  I  should 
think!  Mr.  Muncassen  had  replied.  "I  don't 
grudge  Cissie  anything,  but  that's  enough.  Not 
many  girls  of  her  age  do  as  well  as  that' 

The  trinket-box  was  shabby  and  worn.  Mrs. 
Muncassen  opened  it   gently,  and  her  slender 
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fingers  lingered  over  its  catnssrss^     It  tsuS 

small  tray,  with  a  place  lor  a  wszA  im  tbe 
middle.  Locked  in  her  cfressfng-^abfe  iutrmia 
was  a  grand  jewel-case  whh  rre  tnrrs  fill  of 
valuable  jewels  that  were  the  pnde  *:€  her  oxaacf  s 
heart,  but  she  never  lingered  }0orrrj^  cnrcz  tbeni 
Here  was  an  amber  kearL  be  Cissae  wosJd 
laugh  at  that;  a  red  comeisza  fKrVsrr,  fsmkf 
fit  for  a  bab^ ;  a  pebble  brooch,  azad  a  pbos 
gold  locket  with  her  mother's  hair  in  it.  30oe 
of  these  would  do.  Ah!  here  wsre  tbe  pearl 
earrings  that  her  Aunt  THIj  had  gnen  her. 
Poor  Aunt  Tillj-,  who  had  disapprcTred  kA  soch 
vanities,  but  had  scrftened  to  ber  on  her  e^^- 
eenth  birthday.  She  cocsklered  tbem  w^  a 
faint  smile,  but  no!  czrrzngs  had  gone  act  of 
fashion,  and  Cecilia's  nice  Lttle  piu  ears  were 
unpierced.    Lastl)-,  there  was  the  oraoelet  of  fine 

fold  wire,  soft  and  flexible  as  plaited  hair,  that 
er  brother  Sebastian  had  spent  his  first  savings 
on.    But  Cecilia  had  scarcely  heard  of  Sebastian. 

''Still  she  might  like  that,*  MrSu  Moncassen 
thought 

She  slid  the  bracelet  over  her  own  wrist, 
shut  the  box,  and  leant  back  with  closed  eyesu 

She  seldom  thought  about  ber  girlhood  now, 
but  all  day  long  the  remembrance  of  her  brother 
had  haunted  her.  He  had  been  irritable  and 
sensitive,  and  she  had  been  sharp-tongued  and 
impatient  They  had  often  quarrelled,  even 
before  Mr.  Muncassen  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
but  all  the  same  there  had  bacn  a  warm  affection 
between  them. 

"1  shall  never  see  my  brother  again,  and  I 
don  t  know  that  1  wish  to,"  Mrs.  Muncassen  said 
to  herself.  "  He  was  right,  and  it  doesn't  do  to 
meet  true  prophets  in  after  Ufe.  I  hope  he  is 
happy  with  his  Spanish   wife.     I   should  like 
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to  know  that  she  made  him  happy.  Probably 
she  doesn't.  He  might  have  written  once  in  all 
these  years." 

Cecilia  hurried  across  the  sunflecked  lawn,  flick- 
ing her  eold-handled  whip  gaily. 

**  Ready!  I'm  ready  1  she  shouted.  All  the 
Muncassens  were  given  to  shouting,  and  their 
mother's  musical  low  voice  always  seemed  to 
carry  rebuke  to  their  loud  tones. 

"  tome  here !  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said 
Mr.  Muncassen.  "I've  just  had  unexpected 
news." 

Cecilia  sat  down  by  his  side  under  the  tree. 

"  Oh,  Papa  I  Is  there  a  hitch  about  the  band  ?  " 
said  she. 

"  IVe  had  a  letter  from  a  Captain  Bury.  He 
writes  from  Liverpool,  where  The  Lotus  Flower 
came  into  dock  yesterday.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
EUerson — ^your  mother's  brother — took  passage 
in  her  for  himself,  his  little  girl,  and  a  nurse  :  he 
was  on  his  way  home  from  South  America." 

"I  had  forgotten  that  mother  ever  had  a 
brother,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  heard  of  him," 
interpolated  Cecilia. 

"  He  was  never  worth  much,  and  now  he  has 
drowned  himself.  He  went  overboard  one  night. 
Of  course  he  was  off  his  head.  He  was  alwavs 
an  odd  sort  of  person,  and  it  appears  that  tne 
ship's  doctor  had  noticed  something  strange 
about  him.  Captain  Bury  writes :  *  After  Dr. 
Kenry's  evidence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Ellerson  was  temporarily  insane,  and  not  respon- 
sible for  his  action.' " 

"Good  gpracious,  how  unfortunate!"  said 
Cecilia. 

Her  practical  mind  turned  to  that  side  of  the 
matter  which  immediately  affected  themselves. 
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"  Shall  we  have  to  go  into  moumine?  and — oh, 
Papa !  we  carit  possibly  put  off  the  ball  I " 

Mr.  Muncassen  frowned  thoughtfully:  for  once 
he  seemed  doubtful. 

"  It's  an  awkward  business/'  he  said.  "  He's 
your  own  uncle,  and  every  one  will  know  about 
his  death  sooner  or  later.  There's  the  child  to 
be  thought  of,  too." 

"We  can't  put  the  ball  off,"  Cecilia  repeated. 
She  sat  very  upright,  and  her  decision  had  a 
touch  of  hardness  in  it  that  accentuated  the 
resemblance  between  her  parent  and  herself. 
"A  put-off  entertainment  is  never  a  success! 
Besiaes,  to-day  is  my  birthday,  and  it's  my 
coming-out  ball,  and  I  can  only  have  an  eighteenth 
birthday  once,  Papa." 

Her  voice  rang  almost  tearfully  over  the  last 
words,  but  on  a  man  interrupting  the  colloquy 
with  a  question  about  the  bestowal  of  the 
lanterns,  Cecilia  sprang  up  at  once,  pointing  out 
where  the  line  was  to  be  fastened,  without  a  trace 
of  emotion. 

Her  father  watched  her  with  approval.  He 
sometimes  wished  that  Cecilia  had  oeen  the  son 
who  would  succeed  him  in  the  business. 

"  Well ! "  he  said,  when  she  returned  to  his 
side.  "I  must  say  I  shall  be  as  disappointed 
as  you  will  be  if  this  ball  is  postponed,  out  we 
must  consider  the  matter  coolly,  for  you  are  a 
reasonable  girl,  Cissie.  Neither  of  us  can  be 
expected  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  a  man 
I  never  liked,  and  on  whom  you  have  never  set 
eyes,  eh?  but  we  can't  have  people  saying  that 
the  Muncassens  don't  show  an  ordinary  sense  of 
decency.  I  shall  have  to  take  charge  of  the 
child — for  the  present  at  least  She  has  no 
claim  on  this  Captain  Bury." 

"  Where  is  she  now,  Papa  ?  " 
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Her  father  referred  again  to  the  letter. 

"  *  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  taking  little  Dolores 
home  to  my  wife  to-nignt;  I've  young  ones  of 
my  own.  That  seems  the  best  thing  to  do  while 
awaiting  communication  from  you.  He  posted 
this  from  Liverpool,  immediately  on  arrival. 
There  is  a  letter  enclosed  from  EUerson  to  your 
mother.  It's  a  mad  kind  of  letter.  The  last 
sentence  is  quite  incoherent,  and  the  envelope 
was  unaddressed.  Captain  Bury  got  my  business 
address  at  Liverpool.  His  own  home  is  in 
Norfolk." 

"  Then  Dolores  (what  a  strange  uncomfortable 
name!)  is  qui^e  safe  with  Mrs.  Bury,  and  there 
is  no  pressing  hurry  about  her,"  said  Cecilia. 
"  Of  course  Mrs.  Bury  will  take  proper  care  of  her 
till  you  come.  Supposing  that  this  letter  never 
reached  you  before  to-morrow  morning;.  Papa? 
That  would  be  a  much  more  convenient  time 
for  it  to  arrive,  would  it  not  ?  I  dare  say  Dolores 
would  much  rather  stay  another  night  with 
Captain  Bury's  family."  ^ 

**  Very  likely,  but  it  is  my  business  to  relieve 
them  of  the  charge." 

Cecilia  coloured  slightly ;  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty had  occurred  to  her,  but  sne  was  not  quite 
sure  how  her  father  would  take  the  idea.  He  had 
never  before  confided  in  her — they  were  new  allies. 

"  Yes,  when  you  hear  all  about  it,"  she  said. 
"  But  you  see,  rapa,  things  are  apt  to  get  rather 
upset  when  we  are  giving  a  grand  ball.  What 
are  your  other  letters  about?  Are  they  im- 
portant ?  " 

"  Five  beggars  I  and  one  letter  from  Sebastian's 
master  (that  boy  gives  me  more  bother  than  the 
rest  of  you  put  together),  and  a  notice  of  a 
committee  meeting,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen. 

He  would  have  snubbed  the  questioner  had 
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she  been  any  one  else,  but  he  had  a  fast-growing 
and  half-amused  confidence  in  Cecilia. 

"  Oh  well,  they  don't  matter,"  said  she.  "  Sup- 
pose I  had  intended  to  carry  your  letters  out  to 
you  in  the  garden,  but  put  them  all  into  my 
pocket  and  forgot  them — tul  to-morrow  morning. 

"  I  should  be  very  angry  if  you  bagged  my 
letters  and  forgot  to  give  them  to  me." 

"  Oh,  not  very  I — not  on  my  birthday  I " 

She  glanced  at  him — he  was  twt  angry.  She 
seized  the  letters  daringly. 

"  No  one  but  you  and  I  will  ever  know,"  she 
said,  "And  just  think  what  a  lot  of  bother  is 
saved;  how  can  we  put  every  one  off  now? 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  people  f  it  would  be  im- 
possible! Why,  it's  too  late  even  to  put  an 
announcement  m  The  Morning  Post  Yet  how 
can  we  have  the  ball  while  you  are  away  ? 

"  *  Where  is  Mr.  Muncassen  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  he  has  had  to  travel  up  to  Norfolk  to  fetch 
my  little  cousin,  because  my  uncle  has  committed 
suicide !  We  heard  the  news  this  morning.' 
Well,  that  doesn't  sound  very  nice,  does  it? 
We*d  far  better  not  hear  till  to-morrow." 

•'  Cissie,  Cissie,  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  rogue," 
said  her  father. 

"No,  I  am  not;  but  I  have  such  a  thing  as 
commonsense  about  me,"  said  Cecilia.  "  I  am 
not  doing  any  one  any  harm.  Papa;  but  when 
such  stupidities  happen,  one  must  manage." 

A  sense  of  the  blundering  ineptitude  of  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  have  touched  her. 

"  Well !  of  course  I  know  it's  worse  than  a 
stupidity  when  one  comes  to  think  seriously 
about  it — it's  wicked  as  well  as  stupid  to  kill 
one's  self,"  she  remarked  severely.  **  But  I  must 
say  it's  bad  enough  to  have  an  uncle  like  that, 
without  his  crime  mterfering  with  the  one  evening 
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I  have  been  looking  forward  to  all  the  year — ^all 
my  life  in  fact ;  for  you  know,  Papa,  you've  always 
promised  me  a  grand  coming-out  ball." 

"Sebastian  EUerson  was  always  ready  to  do 
me  an  ill  turn  if  he  could,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen. 
'*  He  never  succeeded  in  his  endeavours." 

"  So  now  that's  settled,"  said  Cecilia.  "  I  am 
glad  you  consulted  me.  Papa.** 

He  smiled,  and  pinched  her  ear.  He  had  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  his  women-folk, 
but  he  was  pleased  to  have  discovered  so  sensible 
an  ally  in  Cecilia.  That  his  eldest-bom  should 
become  his  friend  now  that  she  was  grown-up, 
was  quite  as  it  should  be. 

"I  shall  not  trouble  your  mother  with  this 
matter  till  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  Nor  will  you, 
my  dear." 

"  Of  course  not  I  I  shan't  remember  your 
letters  till  then,"  laughed  Cecilia.  **  And  how  I 
shall  shake  in  my  shoes.  Papa  I " 

She  was  most  seriously  set  on  having  the  ball, 
but  she  also  found  the  new  coalition  rather  good 
fun.  Mr.  Muncassen's  sense  of  fitness  was 
slightly  jarred  by  her  merriment. 

"  One  must  act  for  the  best,  but  there  is  no 
joke  about  it,"  he  said. 

"  No,  Papa ;  but  now  that  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  what  is  best,  we  won*t  think  of  misfortunes 
any  more — till  to-morrow.  The  horses  are 
waiting,  let's  enjoy  ourselves,"  said  Cecilia. 

Now  the  strength  of  Mr.  Muncassen's  nerves 
had  conduced  to  his  prosperity.  He  could,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  keep  worries,  as  he  kept 
the  items  of  his  accounts,  in  their  proper  places, 
while  his  enjoyments  were  in  worry-tight  com- 
partments.   Cecilia  was  very  like  him  there. 

They  did  enjoy  their  ride,  thoroughly. 
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CHAPTER   III 

Gregory  Charrington  paced  up  and  down  like 
a  caged  lion,  and  mentally  scourged  himself  with 
a  vigour  which  would  have  made  actual  scourging 
a  relief.  Remorse  stung  him  with  scorpions,  and 
he  resented  comfort  fiercely,  and  as  if  it  were 
an  insult  At  any  rate,  he  resented  such  comfort 
as  his  own  family  could  offer,  mingled,  as  it  was, 
with  his  stepfather's  bland  commonsense  and 
his  mother's  blundering  affection,  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  misery  he  clung  to  the  thought  of 
seeing  Cecilia  Muncassen  to-night. 

He  would  go  to  the  Muncassens'  ball,  though 
balls  were  a  bitter  irony  and  himself  a  leper 
unfit  for  human  society.  He  must  ^o.  If  Cecilia 
— most  wonderful,  pure,  and  beautilul  of  women — 
could  forgive  him,  could  look  at  him  still,  then 
some  day  he  might  forgive  himself.  Even  if  she 
couldn't — and  he  assured  himself  fiercely  that 
she  couldn't — he  still  wanted  to  see  her.  He  must 
see  her  I 

Gregory  Charrington  took  most  things,  himself 
included,  very  hard.  He  had  taken  it  hard  when 
his  mother  married  again.  He  had  been  most 
horribly  shocked.  His  boyish  ideal  of  himself 
as  her  protector  had  been  shattered,  but  it  was 
not  only  that  which  had  staggered  him. 

"  I  don't  see  how — how  you  ^a«,"  he  had 
stammered,  but  had  not  attempted  further  protest. 
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being  dumbly  aware  that  since  she  "  could  "  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 

He  had  been  sixteen  then,  and  Mr.  Culver- 
Jones  had  shown  himself  well  disposed  to  his 
stepson,  and  had  made  a  most  accommodating 
stepfather. 

Mr.  Culver-Jones  had  been  Mrs.  Charrington's 
solicitor,  and  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting him  about  her  money  affairs.  He  was  a 
small  man,  rubicund  and  cheerful,  with  a  temper 
that  was  almost  pretematurally  good. 

Gregory  did  rather  well  at  Harrow,  but 
brilliantly  at  Cambridge.  He  had  not  been 
considered  a  clever  boy,  being  of  slow  develop- 
ment. When  he  was  bitten  by  Socialism,  he 
shocked  his  mother  in  his  turn,  and  harassed 
her  as  much  by  the  cut  of  his  clothes — ^which  were 
made  by  a  personal  friend  in  the  East-end — as 
by  the  enormity  of  his  opinions,  but  his  step- 
father took  his  aberrations  philosophically. 

"  Gregory  doesn't  fall  in  love,  and  he  doesn't 
run  into  debt — he  must  do  something,"  he 
remarked. 

Sometimes  Gregory  was  seized  by  a  wild  desire 
to  assault  Mr.  Culver-Jones,  for  the  small  man's 
smug  contentment  with  his  cosy  berth  irritated 
him,  but  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  Mr. 
Culver-Jones  was  determined  to  keep  the  peace. 

And  then,  at  last,  Gregory  had  fallen  m  love. 
He  was  nearly  five  and  twenty,  and  within  a  few 
months  would  hold  a  rather  large  fortune  in  his 
own  hands.  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  had  feared  that 
Gregory  might  insist  on  marrying  some  im- 
possible young  woman — a  factory  hand  or  worse 
— out  of  pure  Quixotism.  Her  dreams  had  been 
haunted  by  visions  of  a  be-feathered  and  draggled 
Dulcinea  of  the  streets ;  but  the  unexpected  befell. 
To  her  surprised  relief  he  lost  his  heart  to  an 
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unexceptionable  third  cousin.  He  adored  Cecilia 
Muncassen,  fresh  from  a  Brighton  boarding- 
school  ;  or  at  any  rate  he  believed  he  did. 

He  had  eaten  nothing  all  day,  for  self-scourging 
is  not  an  appetising;  performance.  His  sunburnt 
face  was  pale  unoer  the  tan,  his  deep-set,  blue 
eyes  were  full  of  angry,  j^cstless  pain.  He  was 
a  lean,  awkward  young  man,  big-boned,  with  too 
prominent  cheek  bones,  and  a  square  jaw.  The 
accident  in  his  infancy  which  made  him  limp 
slightly,  added  to  his  awkwardness.  It  had  inter- 
fered with  his  cricket  and  football  at  school  and 
caused  some  small  tragedies,  but  he  had  never 
grumbled  about  it,  not  being  addicted  to  the  vice 
of  self-pity. 

Presently  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  knocked  at  his 
door. 

"  You  can't  come  in  now,"  growled  Gregory. 

"  I  only  want  to  remind  you  that  we  dine  early 
to-night,  because  your  father  is  going  out,"  she 
said. 

Gregory  never  called  his  stepfather  "father,** 
but  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  persistently  continued  to 
do  so.  She  was  a  placidly  obstinate  person,  who 
instinctively  felt  that  perseverance  joined  to  a 
calm  ignormg  of  disquieting  circumstances  may 
attain  almost  any  ena.  Her  son  inherited  some 
obstinacy,  but  no  placidity. 

"  If  you  are  not  feeling  in  spirits  to  dine  with 
us,  I  will  send  your  dinner  up  to  you,  my  dear." 

Gregory  reddened  with  tne  sense  of  having 
behaved  like  a  hysterical  girl. 

"  Of  course  Til  be  down  to  dinner.  Mother.  IVe 
been  busy  to-day— that's  all." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  busy,  that's  all  right,  Gregory, 
but  I  fancied  that  you  were  still  fretting  about 
that  poor  boy." 

She   spoke   very   clearly   and    loudly,  partly 
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because  she  was  herself  rather  deaf,  and  partly 
that  her  voice  might  carry  through  the  closed 
door,  which  Gregory  was  forced  to  throw  open 
lest  the  whole  household  should  hear  his  private 
affairs  discussed. 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  was  apt  to  plant  a  heavy 
foot  where  angels  might  fear  to  tread,  but  the 
mother  in  her  asserted  herself  when  she  saw  her 
son's  face. 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  don't  take  things  like  /Aa/,"  she 
cried. 

"  How  would  you  have  me  take  them  ?  "  said 
he  anerily.  ^ 

He  neld  his  chin  high,  so  that  his  mother,  who 
was  short  and  stout,  could  not  reach  to  kiss  him. 

"Why,  sensibly,  to  be  sure,"  she  replied. 
"  Practical  jokes  are  alwavs  bad,  but  you  couldn't 
have  guessed  what  woula  happen.  The  jury  all 
agreea  it  was  pure  accident." 

"  It  was,"  said  Gregory  grimly.  "  It  was  the 
sort  of  accident  that  happens  wnen  men  behave 
like  brutes,  I  don't  want  to  be  excused,  thank 
you.  I  see  it  is  nearly  seven.  If  you'll  go  away, 
I  can  dress  for  dinner.  Mother." 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  trotted  off,  partially  consoled. 
She  was  unhappy  when  Gregory  refused  to  eat, 
and  she  was  sorry  that  tnis  misfortune  had 
occurred,  but  since  he  was  going  to  change  for 
dinner  and  come  down,  she  considered  that  things 
were  "  on  the  mend." 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  had  not  been  very  happy 
with  her  first  husband.  His  temper  had  been 
bad,  and  she  had  unintentionally  but  constantly 
rubbed  it  the  wrong  way.  Life  is  hard  on 
stupidity,  and  her  warm  and  loyal  affections  had 
hardly  had  due  credit  given  to  them  on  account 
of  their  clumsy  modes  of  expression.  Mrs.  Culver- 
Jones  had  never  been  pretty,  but  she  had  had  a 
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nice,  fresh  complexion  when  she  was  young,  and 
a  neat  figure.  Her  colour  had  become  patchy 
with  midale  life  and  she  dressed  unbecominglyi 
having  no  shred  of  personal  vanity  in  her  composi- 
tion. Her  grey  hair  was  parted  under  a  cap  and 
stroked  down  smoothly  on  each  side  of  her  round 
forehead,  her  small,  near-sighted  eyes  looked  at 
the  world  through  spectacles.  She  was  solidly 
made  and  a  very  strong  woman  for  her  years, 
but  she  had  become  elderly  early. 

Gregory  loved  his  mother  far  better  than  his 
father  had,  for  while  he  had  inherited  Mr. 
Charrington's  brains,  he  had  got  his  heart  fi-om 
the  other  sidel  The  second  marriage  seemed 
successful  so  far  as  the  principals  were  concerned. 
The  neat,  dapper  Mr.  Culver-Jones  was  extra- 
ordinarily easy  to  live  with  and  their  circum- 
stances were  pleasantly  easy  too.  Not  one 
stepfather  in  a  hundred  would  have  been  so 
uniformly  unruffled.  He  did  not  even  express 
his  relief  when  Gregory  was  now  about  to  leave 
the  maternal  roof,  having  at  last  attained  his 
deferred  majority. 

Yet  the  glib,  small  man  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  who  talked  incessantly,  the  kindly,  stupid 
British  matron,  the  silent,  remorseful  young  man 
who  glowered  at  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  an  ill- 
assorted  trio  as  they  sat  eating  their  elaborate 
dinner. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  the  Muncassens'  dance 
to-night,  eh  ?  "  said  the  stepfather. 

Gregory  grunted  something  that  might  be  taken 
for  an  assent. 

"  I  hear  it  is  to  be  a  great  affair,"  said  his 
mother.  "  Dear  me,  how  Mr.  Muncassen  has  got 
on  1    /  remember  when  her  family  was  not  half 

E leased  at  Dora  EUerson's  marriage,  and  yet  look 
ow  well  it  has  turned  out.    I  never  could  see 
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why  her  brother  and  her  aunt  objected  to  it,  but 
they  were  both  prejudiced  people.  Dora  was  a 
penniless  girl,  and  now,  there  sne  is,  mistress  of 
a  big  house  and  with  eight  handsome  children  I " 
she  sighed  "I  have  always  longed  for  a 
daughter." 

"They  are  splendid  girls,  and  Cissie  is  the 
best  looking  of  them  all,"  said  Mr.  Culver-Jones 
amiably. 

"  I  fancied  that  you  and  Miss  Muncassen  had 
hardly  ever  spoken  to  each  other,"  said  Gregory. 

"  W  hy,  my  dear,  your  own  cousin  1  Surely  you 
need  not  be  so  ceremonious.  I  am  sure  you  might 
call  her  by  her  Christian  name,"  said  his  mother. 

"Perhaps  /  might,"  growled  Gregory.  He 
would  have  disliked  his  stepfather  less  nad  he 
resented  the  snub,  but  Mr.  Culver-Jones  remained 
imperturbable,  and  his  chuckle  made  Gregory 
lon^  to  wrings  his  neck. 

1  he  two  elders  exchanged  glances  which  signi- 
fied that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  converse 
with  a  bear  with  a  sore  head :  that  also  made 
Gregory  savage,  but  the  over-long  dinner  was 
done  at  last. 

No  shyness  ever  prevented  Mrs.  Culver-Jones 
from  asking  any  question  point  blank.  Just  as 
Gregory  was  leaving  the  house  that  night,  she 
detained  him  with  a  plump  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  My  boy,  tell  me,  are  you  going  to  ask  Cecilia 
Muncassen  to  be  your  wife?  You  need  not 
mind  telling  me,  for  I  should  be  quite  pleased  to 
welcome  her  as  a  daughter-in-law." 

But  he  would  not  tell  her.  He  hastily  opened 
the  hall  door  and  escaped. 

"  It's  a  splendid  night.  I  shall  walk  to  Gloucester 
Square.    Good-night,"  he  called  back. 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  returned  quite  unabashed  to 
the  drawing-room. 
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"Sometimes  I  fear  that  Gregory  is  growing 
rather  deaf.  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  from  the  effect 
of  that  fall,"  said  she. 

She  had  let  him  fall  when  he  was  in  long 
clothes,  and  that  was  the  one  piece  of  stupidity 
which  she  always  recognised — ^for  which  she 
always  blamed  herself.  That  limp  went  to  her 
heart,  and  she  made  it  the  excuse  for  all  his 
idiosyncrasies. 

"  If  he  has  odd  ways,  it  is  my  fault,"  she  would 
say.    **  /  let  him  drop  when  he  was  little." 

And  Gregory  limped  through  the  streets  as  if 
he  were  pursued  by  furies,  driven  by  powers 
within  and  without.  He  thought  himself  a  Cain  I 
no  one  could  have  been  less  attuned  to  a  ball — 
only  the  desire  to  see  Cecilia  drew  him. 

It  was  a  brilliant  ball.  The  big  dining-room 
opening  on  to  the  transformed  leads  was  lit  by 
hundreds  of  twinkling  candles.  A  great  bank  of 
roses  filled  the  fireplace.  Baroness  Rothschild, 
holding  her  delicate  head  high  like  a  court  dame  ; 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  drooping  and  sweet ;  deep 
crimson  beauties,  glowing  and  gorgeous,  the 
fitting  symbol  of  the  passions  and  glory  of  the 
summer;  red  ramblers,  climbing  high  on  either 
side  of  the  heavy  Georgian  mantelpiece,  their 
tassels  of  blossom  quivering  as  the  waltz  swept 
by.  Outside  the  open  windows  there  were  more 
flowers  still,  a  little  miniature  parterre  all  con- 
jured up  since  the  morning  when  Cecilia  had 
presided  over  the  enchanters.  The  lines  of  swing- 
mg  lanterns  were  carried  right  out  into  the 
Square,  which  was  a  stiff  London  Square  no 
longer,  but  rather  was  now  the  dim,  mysterious 
summer  land  of  dreams,  where  youths  and 
maidens  will  wander  so  long  as  youth  lives  on 
earth. 
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Cecilia,  in  white  satin,  flew  hither  and  thither. 
She  wore  no  jewels  in  her  red-gold  hair.  It 
was  crown  enough  in  itself.  Her  lather's  gift  of 
pearls  lay  on  her  neck,  but  she  had  not  cared 
to  don  that  old-fashioned  bracelet.  Indeed,  though 
she  was  not  superstitious,  she  had  hastily  put  it 
aside  on  hearing  that  the  original  purchaser  had 
been  that  unknown  Uncle  &bastian,  who  now 
lay  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  was 
something  horrible  in  the  thought  1 

"My  brother  Sebastian  gave  this  to  me.  It 
was  the  most  valuable  ornament  I  possessed 
when  I  was  your  age,"  her  mother  had  told  her, 
and  had  added  (with  some  effort,  for  sentiment 
was  at  a  discount  in  the  Muncassen  family),  ^'  I 
had  a  fancy  that  I  should  like  you  to  wear 
something  that  I  had  valued  to-night." 

She  observed  that  Cecilia  did  not  wear  it, 

Mrs.  Muncassen,  in  a  clinging  violet  gown, 
with  a  huge  diamond  star  in  her  hair,  made  a 
graceful  and  distinguished  hostess.  She  allowed 
Cecilia  to  take  all  the  trouble  of  introducing, 
but  yet  Mr.  Muncassen  felt  that  she  did  him 
credit.  He  was  a  contented  man  that  night. 
Bella  and  Anna  in  white  frocks,  frankly  enjoymg 
themselves,  Herbert,  tall  and  good-looking,  his 
beautiful  Cecilia — these  were  all  children  to  be 
proud  ofl  He  even  laughed  good-humouredly 
over  the  sight  of  tiresome  Sebastian,  boldly  in- 
viting all  the  prettiest  girls  to  dance.  The  boy 
was  sharp  and  amusing,  after  all.  It  may  be  that 
that  night  Mr.  Muncassen  touched  the  high- 
water  mark  of  satisfaction.  Even  the  most 
matter-of-fact  among  us  are  unwittingly  symbo- 
lists, and  this  ball  was  to  him  the  sign  or 
sjmibol  of  his  success. 

The  dance  was  in  full  swing  when  Gregory 
Charrington  reached  the  house.     He  stood  m  a 
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Gomery  witib  hungry,  coercive  eyes  fixed  on  Cecilia. 
He  was  longing  to  unburden  his  soul  to  hen 
The  flower^cented  and  music-laden  atmosphere, 
the  sound  of  laughter  and  gay  chatter,  the  ^lint 
of  diamonds  and  frou-frou  of  dresses,  inspired 
him  with  disgust    He  hated  the  ball  I 

Cecilia  soon  noticed  him  glowering  from  his 
■comer. 

''Oh,  so  you've  condescended  to  come, 
Gresjpry]  Now  I  must  introduce  you  to  some 
one,    she  said. 

She  was  flattered  tiiat  he  had  come.  The  cup 
of  her  triumph  would  not  have  been  quite  foil 
if  Greffoiv  Charrington  had  stayed  away. 
Cecilia  bacf  many  admirers,  but  somehow,  she 
counted  this  big,  awkward  person,  who  couldn't 
dance,  as  the  biggest  fish  in  her  net. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Cissie. 
There's  something  I  must  tell  you." 

"Oh,  dear!  but  I've  got  to  look  after  every 
one,"  cried  Cecilia.  "Mamma  won't  take  the 
trouble,  and  Bella  and  Anna  aren't  old  enough 
to  help  me.    You'll  have  to  wait" 

Of  course  she  knew  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
wanted  to  propose  to  her,  but  he  needn  t  look 
like  a  Deatn*s  head.    Poor  old  Gregory! 

"Something  has  happened.  I  want  you  to 
know  about  it,"  he  saia  desperatelv.  "  Stay  one 
moment,  Cissie  I  If,  when  you've  heard,  you  can 
speak  to  me  again " 

"Oh,  good  gracious!"  cried  Cissie.  "One 
would  thmk  you  had  murdered  some  one," 

Her  attention  was  momentarily  arrested  by 
the  misery  in  his  face,  but  then  they  were 
interrupted,  and  she  was  whirled  off,  not  un- 
willingly. 

"  For  I  don't  want  to  be  serious  to-night,"  she 
said  to  herself. 
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She  told  all  her  would-be  partners  that  she 
couldn't  dance  before  twelve  o  clock. 

"Till  the  clock  strikes  I  must  do  my  duty," 
she  said,  as  she  introduced  right  and  left. 

Introductions  had  gone  out  of  fashion  that 
year. 

"  But  it's  the  way  to  make  the  entertainment 
swing,  so  I  just  shall  do  as  I  choose,"  said  she. 
"  And  if  the  men  don't  like  it,  they  may  go  away 
and  stand  in  corners  somewhere  else. 

Her  high  spirits  were  infectious.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  entertainment  did  swing  with 
quite  unusual  vigour.  There  was  a  note  of 
genuine  and  almost  uproarious  gaiety  that  is 
rarely  heard  in  a  London  room. 

"The  fact  is,  the  Muncassens  so  thoroughly 
enjoy  and  admire  and  believe  in  their  own  good 
thmes  that  they  hypnotise  us  all  into  apprecia- 
tion, a  guest  remarked  shrewdly.  "And  of 
course  Miss  Cissie  is  splendid  I  and  the  way  it's 
all  done — well,  it's  magnificent!" 

"Is  it  twelve  o'clock.  Papa?  Why,  then,  I'll 
begin  to  dance,"  said  Cissie. 

"  Look  there  1  What's  that  ?  "  said  Muncassen, 
touching  her  arm. 

The  father  and  daughter  standing  together  by 
the  gay  wreathed  window  stared  dismayed. 

The  couples  had  stopped  waltzing  though  the 
band  still  played.  Right  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  came  a  small  black-robed  figure.  A 
child,  wide-eyed  and  pale.  Her  terrified  glance 
travelled  bewildered  over  the  arrested  dancers. 
She  was  like  a  little  incarnation  of  tragedy — 
tragedy  frightened  and  forlorn. 

She  clapped  her  hands  to  her  ears,  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  sound  of  the  band.  Then  the  high, 
childish  voice  cried  aloud  with  a  wail  which  not 
one  of  those  present  ever  forgot 
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•  Who  are  all  these  dressed-up  people  ?  Why 
is  every  one  laughing  and  my  one  dead  ? '' 

No  one  laughed  now  I  It  was  as  if  a  wander- 
ing spirit  had  strayed  from  another  world.  The 
child  had  a  momentary  impression  of  Muncassen 
watching  her  with  hard,  displeased  keenness  from 
between  narrowed  eyelids,  of  a  grand,  eolden- 
haired  lady's  repulsion,  of  amazed,  startled  ex- 

Eressions ;  and  then,  across  a  sea  of  uncompre- 
ending  alien  faces,  she  met  blue  eyes  that  were 
filled  with  an  immense  compassion. 

With  a  sob  she  ran,  fleet  as  a  hare,  across  the 
room,  every  one  making  way  for  her.  When 
Gregory  saw  her  coming  he  held  out  kind  hands. 

"  Poor,  poor  little  soul ! "  he  said.  "  Come — 
come  along.  Don't  be  afraid,  it's  all  right. 
Come." 

Dolores  ran  straight  into  his  arms,  and  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

A  sensation  of  comfort,  of  surprise,  of  tender- 
ness, overcame  his  awkwardness.  He  held  her 
tight.  Black  remorse  went  out  of  him.  He  was 
shriven. 

In  the  hall  a  negress,  in  a  purple-feathered  new 
European  bonnet,  was  chattering  volubly  to  Mr. 
Muncassen,  the  glint  of  her  white  teeth  showing 
as  she  grinned  ingratiatingly  and  looked  about 
her  with  admiringly  rolling  eyes.  She  had  come 
to  a  "  berry  fine  grand  house,"  she  was  sure ! 
She  was  so  excited  and  pleased  that  she  could 
hardly  collect  her  wits  to  explain  the  reason  of 
their  unexpected  arrival. 

"Who  is  this  child,  Herbert?"  said  Mrs. 
Muncassen  quietly. 

"  She  is  your  niece,  your  brother  Sebastian's 
daughter,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen,  v/ith  a  slightly 
vicious  emphasis  on  the  "your."     "I'll  tell  you 
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about  it  to-morrow.  Take  her  upstairs ;  put 
her  to  bed ;  hide  her  somewhere — it's  unfortunate 
that  this  should  have  happened.  Take  her  away, 
for "  he  nearly  swore  (a  habit  he  was  not  ad- 
dicted to),  but  catching  a  footman's  eye,  checked 
and  recovered  himself. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  made  no  comment  whatever. 
She  made  her  way  with  leisurely  smiles  and 
apologies  to  the  comer  where  Dolores  still  clung 
to  Gregory  Charrington. 

"  This  is  my  little  niece — but  we  did  not  expect 
her  to  come  to-night !  There  has  been  a  mistake," 
she  said,  and  certainly  no  one  would  have  guessed 
she  had  had  no  previous  knowledge  that  such 
a  niece  existed.  "  How  fond  you  must  be  of 
children  1 "  to  Gregory.    "  How  she  ran  to  you ! " 

"  I  shouldn't  have  said  /was  fond  of  childfren — 
should  have  supposed  I  was  too  much  of  a  brute," 
said  Gregory,  with  a  gruff,  ashamed  laugh.  "  But 
it  seems  this  child  thinks  otherwise." 

J'  Will  you  come  upstairs  with  me,  my  dear  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Muncassen  gently,  but  she  inspired 
Dolores  with  no  confidence. 

"  Gregory  had  better  carry  her  to  the  nursery, 
and  that  black  creature  had  better  follow,"  said 
Cecilia.  "  If  you'll  explain  to  nurse  about  her, 
mamma,  I  will  start  the  waltz  again.  We  don't 
want  the  scene  prolonged." 

Cecilia  was  angry ;  her  voice  had  a  hard  ring 
in  it. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  her,"  said  Gregory.  "She's 
frightened,  you  know." 

He  and  his  hostess  mounted  the  stairs  together, 
displacing  a  few  couples  who  were  sitting  so 
hign  up  that  they  had  missed  seeing  the  astonish- 
ing episode,  ancf  who  asked,  surprised, 

"  Is  that  a  Muncassen  child  ?  but  why  is  she  in 
crape,  and  why  is  that  man  carrying  her  ?  " 
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The  strains  of  the  band  b^an  again  when  they 
reached  the  third  flight  uregory  paused  to 
take  breath. 

'*  Put  me  down,  please !  I  can  walk.  I  didn*t 
mean  to  be  naughty,"  said  Dolores  in  a  very 
small  voice. 

He  set  her  down,  and  Mrs.  Muncassen  took 
the  hand  next  her. 

"  Why  are  you  in  black  ? "  she  asked,  but 
guessedf  the  answer. 

''  My  daddie  is  drowned,"  said  Dolores,  and 
began  to  sob. 

**  Why  did  she  ask,  surely  she  must  have 
known?"  thought  Gregory.  It  struck  him  that 
the  Muncassen  family  were  heartless.  Cecilia's 
hard  tone  had  been  a  revelation  to  him. 

Mrs  Muncassen  dismissed  him  at  the  nursery 
door.    Dolores  silently  lifted  a  little,  white,  sad 
face.    She  was  trying  hard  to  be  good.    Gregory 
stooped  and  kissed  her.    **  You  poor  little  soul ! 
he  said  again. 

As  he  limped  down  the  stairs  his  kind  heart 
was  wrung  for  the  loneliness  of  the  pathetic 
little  figure  he  had  left. 

Cecilia  greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

**  Really,  that  was  good-matured  of  you, 
Gregory!"  she  said.  "Tm  sure  you  deserve 
somethmg  for  carrying  that  sciualling  infant  up- 
stairs, ril  sit  out  this  waltz  with  you,  if  you  like. 
Let's  go  into  the  Square." 

They  wandered  together  into  the  rarden  of 
dreams,  but  somehow  the  dreams  had  cnanged. 

** Wasn't  it  awkward?"  said  Cecilia  confi- 
dentially. "  Fancy  that  child  appearing  like 
thatl  Every  ones  whispering  about  it;  but 
it  wasn't  our  fault.  Papa  and  I  did  all  we 
could." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Gregory.    "How 
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was  it  that  you  did  not  know  that  she  was 
coming  ?  " 

"  We  thought  she  would  stay  with  the  captain 
ot  the  ship  to-night,  but  it  seems  that  when  he 
got  to  his  own  home  he  found  his  family  down 
with  scarlet  fever.  It  had  only  just  declared 
itself  He  couldn't  take  Dolores  inside  the  house, 
and  he  just  sent  her  straight  on  to  us  with  the 
black  nurse.  Her  father  jumped  overboard  on 
the  way  home — but  we  aren't  supposed  to  know 
all  about  that  till  to-morrow." 

Gregory  looked  perplexed. 

"Oh,  well,  I  can't  explain,"  said  Cecilia,  "it 
would  take  too  long.  Papa  and  I  acted  for  the 
best,  and  it  turned  out  wrong,  that's  all.  It  has 
been  awfully  unlucky  for  us,  hasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Aren't  you  at  all  sorry  for  the  child  ? "  said 
he.    "  She  was  dreadfully  frightened." 

Cecilia  was  momentarily  taken  aback. 

"Oh,  of  course;  it  must  be  dreadful  to  have 
had  such  a  father  as  that.  It  is  lucky  for  her  she 
has  us  to  come  to." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  You  have  not  much  to  say  after  all,"  said 
Cecilia. 

"  No ;  I  haven't  much  to  say,"  he  agreed  dully. 

Cecilia  glanced  sharply  at  him.  Poor  old 
Gregory!  Was  there  ever  such  a  maladroit 
lover  ? 

•'  But  you  wanted  to  tell  me  something,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh— that  ?  Yes,  but  I  won't  bother  you  with 
it.    You  wouldn't  know  even  if  I  told  you." 

"Well,  really,  Gregory!  One  would  think 
I  was  stupid;  and  I  am  not,"  said  Cecilia, 
pioued. 

ohe  was  put  out,  and  perplexed  in  her  turn. 
Gregory  was  less  her  slave  than  usual. 
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"  If  yoxx  can't  dance,  and  can't  talk  either ** 

she  said  petulantly. 

"  I'm  not  much  good  at  a  ball,"  Gregory  agreed. 

"  What  are  you  good  for  ?  It  is  time  you  did 
something,"  said  Cecilia.  She  was  his  cousin, 
and  might  lecture  Gregory,  she  considered ;  but 
irritation  lent  a  slight  acerbity  to  her  tone. 

"  I  must  find  out  what  I'm  good  for ;  I'll  think 
it  over,"  said  Gregory  with  a  smile. 

Her  next  partner  came  to  claim  her,  and  Gregory 
bade  her  good-night. 

"I'm  going  to  walk  home  now.  Good-bye, 
Cissie,"  he  said.  "  Why,  I've  never  wished  you 
many  happy  returns  of  your  birthday!  I  hope 
that  you  will  have  plenty  more,  and  all  as 
brilliant  as  this  one." 

Cecilia's  hand  was  in  his,  he  held  it  for  a 
moment  as  he  wished  her  **  Happy  returns."  It 
suddenly  struck  her  that  Gregory  was  looking 
at  her  as  if  she  were  some  one  else — some  one 
quite  ordinary  and  uninteresting.  She  felt  as 
if  she  had  worn  a  crown,  and  it  had  tumbled  off, 
and  instinctively  she  raised  her  hand  to  her 
glory  of  golden  hair  I 

"  Oh,  good-bye,"  she  said,  turning  away  quickly. 

The  last  guest  left  at  4.30.  Dawn  crept  into 
the  room  and  fought  with  the  light  from  gutter- 
ing candles.    Cecilia  yawned. 

"Well,  Cissie;  you've  had  your  coming-out 
ball.  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  it,  in  spite  of 
that   unfortunate    contretemps^*    said    her    father 

tartly. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  of  course  I  enjoyed  it,"  said  Cecilia. 
"  But  somehow  that  ridiculous  child  in  her  pre- 
posterous black  frock  made  everything  look 
different  1  The  band  didn't  play  so  well,  after- 
wards; the  bandmaster  was  startled,  I  believe. 
It  was  very  vexatious!" 
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"  Very  1  We  had  better  have  told  your  mother, 
and  been  prepared.  That  was  a  foolish  idea  of 
yours,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen. 

"  But  you  were  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  it, 
Papa ! " 

**  Oh,  I  spoil  you,"  said  he. 

"  No  one  could  imagine  that  she  would  come 
in  like  a  ghost !  Just  for  one  minute  I  declare 
she  startled  me  too.  I  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a 
dream,  and  that  all  the  fun  might  just  melt  away 
— but  we  kept  it  going,  after  all." 

J'  Yes,  you  ve  had  your  treat,  whatever  happens," 
said  Mr.  Muncassen  rather  grimly. 


CHAPTER    IV 

The  day  after  the  feast  is  apt  to  find  the  feasters* 
spirits  flat  The  Muncassens  were  sineularly 
quiet,  even  depressed,  when  they  straggled  down 
on  the  morning  after  the  ball.  Mr.  Muncassen 
seldom  allowed  any  festivity  to  interfere  with  his 
early  breakfast  hour.  The  holiday  air  was  of 
the  past,  he  spoke  sharply  to  Herblert,  who  was 
five  minutes  late. 

"  If  you  cannot  be  punctual,  you  may  get  your 
breakfast  out,  sir  1 " 

Herbert  grumbled  under  his  breath,  but  did 
not  dare  protest  further.  The  sons  held  their 
father  in  awe. 

Bella  and  Anna  were  almost  too  sleepy  to  eat 
their  porridge,  Cecilia  was  cross,  onlv  Sebastian 
was  irrepressible  as  usual,  and  overflowing  with 
questions. 

"  Is  that  queer  girl  coming  downstairs  soon  ? 
The  old  blacky  is  awful  fun;  IVe  been  talking 
to  her.  She  says  it  was  'like  de  sight  of  Hebben 
opening,  with  all  de  lubW  ladies  and  fine  gentle- 
men spmning  around.'    She  says " 

"  You  are  too  fond  of  chattering.  We  do  not 
want  the  gossip  of  the  servants'  hall  retailed  to 
us  at  breakfast,   said  his  father. 

The  children  were  silenced  like  sparrows  at  a 
clap  of  thunder. 

No  one  ventured  on  more  remarks  till  Mr. 
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Muncassen  rose  from  his  chair.  Then  he  made 
an  official  announcement. 

"  The  child  who  arrived  unexpectedly  last  night 
is  your  cousin — Dolores  Ellerson.  Neither  your 
mother  nor  I  were  aware  of  her  existence,  but  I 
have  to-day  received  letters  which  inform  me 
that  your  uncle,  Sebastian  Ellerson,  died  on  his 
way  home  from  South  America.  The  child  must 
remain  with  us — at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
Cecilia,  you  had  better  see  about  getting  suitable 
mourning  for  yourself  and  your  sisters,  and  less 
absurd  clothes  for  your  Cousin  Dolores," 

"  If  you've  never  heard  of  her  before,  how  do 
you  know  she  is  our  cousin.  Papa  ?  She  may  be 
a  burglar  in  disguise  who  has  come  after  the 
plate,"  suggested  Sebastian  hopefully. 

Sebastian  was  always  on  the  keen  look-out  for 
an  adventure  to  break  the  dull  routine  of  daily 
life,  but  Herbert  pulled  his  ear  and  told  him  "  to 
try  not  to  be  an  ass,"  and  his  father  vouchsafed 
no  reply. 

Directly  Mr.  Muncassen  had  ridden  off,  the 
suppressed  chatter  broke  out,  but  though  the 
children  were  eager  to  discuss  the  age,  probable 
attainments,  and  past  experiences  of  Dolores,  they 
none  of  them  cared  to  talk  about  her  sudden 
interruption  of  the  ball. 

"She  made  one  feel  creepy — coming  in  so," 
said  Sebastian;  and  with  one  accord  they  dis- 
missed that  remembrance. 

"  Papa's  in  a  vile  temper.  He  doesn't  like 
their  coming,"  said  Anna  snrewdly. 

"  Let's  talk  to  the  black  woman,"  suggested 
Bella,  and  they  all  ran  upstairs. 

They  were  much  disappointed  when  the  negress 
was  paid  off  and  sent  away  at  once. 

"For,  of  the  two,  Dinah  would  have  been  much 
the  best  fun  to  keep,"  they  agreed,  and  Bella 
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added,  "And  now  Clarence  will  never  see  the 
jolly  way  she  could  roll  her  eyes.  I  do  call  that 
a  shame  1 " 

Bella  and  her  twin  quarrelled  like  puppies 
when  Clarence  was  at  home,  but  she  championed 
his  interests  in  his  absence. 

Certainly  Dolores  was  not  much  fun  at  first 
She  was  so  sad  that  even  these  rather  rough  and 
stolid  children  felt  appalled  by  her  grief,  and  so 
alien  to  them  that  she  seemed  like  a  visitor  from 
another  world,  and  Sebastian  voiced  the  general 
feeling  when  he  nicknamed  her  "  The  girl  from 
the  Moon."  The  noisiness  of  that  healthy  house- 
hold dazed  her.  She  could  not  always  understand 
what  her  cousins  said,  for  they  talked  a  family 
patois  (as  so  majiy  large  families  do),  and  their 
ideas  were  even  stranger  to  her  than  their  speech. 
When  Dinah  left,  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  spar  she 
clung  to  had  been  torn  away,  and  Mrs.  Muncassen, 
seeing  the  child's  dumb  misery,  made  a  faint 
effort  to  keep  the  old  nurse. 

"  We  shall  have  that  poor  little  thing  dying  of 
sorrow  on  our  hands,  Herbert,"  she  said,  but  his 
reply  determined  the  matter. 

*•  People  don't  die  of  sorrow,  my  dear.  Your 
niece  is  an  odd  child,  but  she  isn't  going  to  die,  and 
she  will  settle  down  the  quicker  lor  being  cut  oflF 
from  all  that  reminds  her  of  her  unfortunate 
father.    I  assure  you  that  I  am  reasonable." 

Severe  as  the  treatment  sounded,  events  proved 
that  he  was  right. 

He  had  proceeded  on  the  system  which  he  had 
used  in  teaching  his  lads  to  swim.  He  had  flune 
them  into  the  water  out  of  their  depth,  but  had 
stood  by  in  a  boat  to  preserve  them  from 
drowning.  Dolores  did  not  drown,  but  the  frail 
support  that  preserved  her  was  held  out,  not  by 
her  uncle,  but  by  Sebastian. 
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Dolores  did  not  like  Mr.  Muncassen,  partly 
because  she  remembered  her  father's  dislike  of 
him,  and  partly  because  they  were  antipathetic. 
She  would  have  shrunk  almost  equally  from 
Cecilia,  save  that  she  was  very  beauty-loving, 
and  the  bright,  pure  colour  and  auburn  hair 
awoke  her  liveliest  admiration. 

"The  **girl  from  the  Moon"  was  immensely 
struck  by  the  good  looks  of  the  Muncassens. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  olive  skins,  and 
their  fairness  seemed  marvellous  and  angelic. 
One  day,  when  they  were  assembled  at  lunch, 
her  grave,  intent  glance  wandered  from  one  curly, 
sunny  head  to  tne  other,  and  at  last  she  drew 
a  long  breath  and  exclaimed  naYvely: 

"But  how  very  be-ootiful  you  all  arel" 

Of  course  they  shouted  with  laughter.  To  do 
them  justice,  personal  vanity  on  the  score  of 
appearance  was  not  a  family  failing,  and  the 
remark  struck  them  as  simply  absurd. 

Sebastian  mimicked  her  pronunciation,  for 
Dolores  had  a  difficulty  with  her  "r*s,"  and  his 
father  called  him  to  order. 

"  Don't  be  rude — that's  not  amusing." 

Sebastian  was  always  incurring  reproof. 

Dolores,  who  had  blushed  under  the  fire  of 
mirth,  surreptitiously  and  very  shyly  held  out 
a  hand  to  Sebastian  under  the  table. 

*'  You  weren't  any  ruder  than  every  one  always 
is  here,"  she  whispered  with  a  forlorn  sigh ;  for, 
indeed,  she  felt  as  if  she  lived  among  a  horde 
of  boisterous  savages. 

"What?  What  did  she  say?"  shouted  Bella, 
but  Sebastian  did  not  betray  the  remark. 

His  brown,  grubby  fingers  clasped  the  slender 
hand  of  "  the  girl  from  the  Moon  under  shelter 
of  the  table-cloth.  Silently  the  two  children 
made  friends. 
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From  that  day  Dolores  struck  roots.  She  was 
never  in  the  least  like  her  cousins — so  long  as 
she  lived  with  them  she  brought  another  element 
into  the  house.  Every  one  cried,  "But  what  a 
contrast!"  when  they  saw  the  silky  black  head 
among  the  fair-haired  flock,  but  she  began  to  love 
Sebastian,  and  being  naturally  very  affectionate 
she  did  not  stop  there. 

To  her  aunt's  relief  she  did  not  die,  but  lifted 
herself  up  like  a  flower  after  a  storm.  She  never 
quite  forgot  her  father,  but  mercifully  at  eight 
years  old  despair  and  grief  pass  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  doors  of  the  neart  are  easily  set 
open  to  healing  influences.  No  stubborn  bitter- 
ness blocks  the  way.  Little  Lou-Lou  became 
fond  of  her  so  soon  as  she  ceased  to  look  so  sad, 
Sebastian  was  her  "  dearest  friend,"  sturdy  Bella 
patronised  her  good-humouredly,  though  in  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  spirit. 

"  Clarence  will  laugh  if  you  make  such  a  silly 
fuss  when  Lou-Lou  pulls  off  flies*  wings.  The 
boys  will  make  you  jump  if  you  clap  your  hands' 
to  your  ears  in  that  affected  way  whenever  there's 
a  row." 

Dolores  dreaded  the  advent  of  those  big  school- 
boys who  were  always  quoted  to  her,  but  behold, 
when  they  really  arrivea,  Bella's  twin  was  basely 
inclined  to  desert  Bella  for  the  despised  cousin. 

"She's  a  jolly  sight  cleverer  than  you,"  he 
declared  to  his  mdignant  sisters.  "  Well,  if  she 
doesn't  play  at  hockey?  Who  wants  her  to? 
Girls  aren't  any  use  at  games  anyhow,  and  she 
isn't  half  bad  to  talk  to — for  a  girl,"  the  young 
gentleman  added,  bethinking  himself. 

Dolores  acquired  another  nickname  when  the 
family  really  took  to  her.  They  dubbed  her 
"  Don't,"  because  of  the  many  times  she  entreated 
them  not  to  do  things. 
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"  Don't  tear  off  the  flies'  wings.  If  you  do, 
some  horrible  great  creature  may  tear  off  your 
arms  one  day ! "  (That  "  don't  had  been  so 
alarming  that  baby  Lou-Lou  had  refrained  from 
doing  it  again.) 

**  Don't  nang  on  to  the  balcony  from  outside. 
Fancy  if  you  fell ! " 

But  that  was  a  ridiculous,  foolish  "don't" 
which  Dolores  learnt  by  experience  never  to 
give  expression  to. 

"Dont  be  so  cheeky  to  Uncle  Herbert.  It's 
so  dreadful  to  feel  that  he  is  angry.  It  is  black 
and — and — frightening  and  cold. 

That  last  was  to  Sebastian,  for  Mr.  Muncassen 
was  seldom  angry  with  the  others,  and  Sebastian 
sometimes  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by 
"  Dont's  "  advice. 

Indeed,  though  they  laughed  at  her  constantly, 
though  they  would  unanimously  have  agreed 
that  judged  by  all  sensible  family  standards 
there  never  had  been  such  a  "  little  silly "  as 
Dolores,  yet  somehow,  as  time  went  on,  the 
strange  cousin  became  rather  an  influence.  They 
began  by  mocking  at  her  ideas,  but  ended  by 
finding  no  fun  in  any  game  in  which  Dolores 
was  not  playing.  She  cheered  up  so  soon  as 
she  found  a  friend,  and  then  the  salt  of  her  fancy 
enlivened  the  summer  holidays,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  quick  sympathy  was  like  a  fire  in  a  house 
which  for  all  its  luxury  had  been  too  cold. 

She  was  a  delicate  child  and  given  to  occasional 
violent  fits  of  depression ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
her  spirits  often  flew  up  like  mercury,  and  she 
could  be  exceeding  gay  as  well  as  exceeding  sad. 
She  never  sulked  and  was  generous  to  a  fault, 
but  had  more  than  once  surprised  and  almost 
frightened  the  Muncassens  by  a  vehement  and 
tropical  storm  of  anger. 
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For  instance,  she  once — during  those  first 
holidays — flew  at  Dugdale  as  if  she  were  an 
angry  wren  defending  her  nestlings  from  a  bird 
of  prey ! 

Dugdale  had  been  idly  engaged  in  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  some  unfortunate  captive  caterpillars, 
and  had  persisted  in  the  nasty  employment,  half- 
amused  by  his  small  cousin's  mtense  distress. 

Dugdale's  cruelty  was  of  a  stupid  kind ;  he 
liked  to  tease,  but  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
realising  the  amount  of  pain  he  inflicted.  Dolores 
more  than  realised!  it  is  probable  that  the 
wretched  caterpillars  suffered  less  than  she  suffered 
for  them.  Anyhow,  she  flung  herself  on  the 
big  boy  in  a  passion  of  indignant  horror  that 
was  almost  mad.  She  struck  at  him  with  un- 
scientifically doubled  fists,  taking  him  quite  by 
surprise;  wrenched  the  wooden  dox  out  of  his 
hand  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window  before  he 
knew  what  she  was  about,  and  then  caught 
desperately  at  the  executioner's  knife.  She  was 
still  in  a  rage  of  pity  and  indignation — that  pity 
which  does  truly  almost  turn  the  brain,  that  seizes 
some  natures  like  a  possession.  She  caught  the 
knife  by  the  blade  cutting  her  poor  little  fingers 
to  the  bone,  but  not  knowing  that  they  were  cut. 

"Oh,  you  wicked,  wicked  boy!  You  cruel, 
horrible,  wicked  boy,  I  will  kill  you  for  doing 
that ! "  she  cried. 

Dugdale  was  dismayed  when  he  saw  such  u^ly 
gashes,  and  that  his  cousin's  pinafore  was  soaking 
with  blood.  He  stood  staring  at  her  with  the 
rather  stupid  smile  on  his  handsome  face,  but 
Cecilia,  attracted  by  the  noise,  came  quickly  into 
the  room  and  caught  Dolores  by  the  arms. 

"You  little  mad  fury!  Good  gracious,  look 
how  she  is  bleeding !  Sit  down  directly,  *  Don't,' 
and  let  me  bind  you  up." 
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Dolores,  who  had  been  too  wildly  excited  to 
feel  that  she  was  hurt,  glanced  with  surprise  and 
horror  at  her  fingers  and  collapsed,  suddenly 
feeling  very  faint,  on  the  schoolroom  floor. 

**  What  were  you  doing  to  her,  Dugdale  ?  You 
must  have  done  something  to  make  her  fly  at 
you  like  that,"  said  Cecilia. 

"  Why,  I  was  only  joking.  I  did  not  hurt  her, 
of  course  not!"  said  Dugdale.  "Nobody  else 
would  have  been  so  ridiculous." 

"Girl  goes  auite  cracked  over  seeing  any 
creature  hurt.  We  all  know  she  can't  stand  it, 
and  you  were  pretty  sickening ! "  said  Sebastian, 
looking  up  from  a  book  he  was  reading. 

"  The  little  eirl  from  the  Moon  "  was  too  long 
a  title  for  daily  use;  he  had  shortened  it  into 
"Girl,"  and  the  friendship  between  him  and 
Dolores  grew  and  deepened. 

Sebastian  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  like  his 
brothers,  at  thirteen,  but  the  first  term's  report 
of  him  had  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  non- 
chalance with  which  he  encountered  his  father's 
displeasure  had  so  increased  it,  that  Mr.  Muncassen 
had  declared  that  no  son  of  his  should  be  allowed 
to  waste  time  and  money,  and  had  packed  the 
boy  off*  to  a  private  school  where  the  master  was 
reputed  to  have  a  gift  for  the  reformation  of  lazy 
boys,  but  where  Sebastian  thoroughly  exemplified 
the  truth  of  the  proverb  about  the  unwilling 
horse  and  the  water. 

His  brothers  were  oi  opinion  that  it  was  "  a 
beastly  shame,"  but  that  it  was  "because  Sebastian 
couldn't  keep  a  civil  tongue,  and  would  rile  the 

Eater."    Sebastian  swore  that  he  didn't  care ;  little 
)olores  alone  knew  how  bitterly  resentful  he 
was,  and  the  better  she  understood  Sebastian 
the  sadder,  alas !  did  the  understanding  become. 
It  was  during  those  first  summer  holidays  that 
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the  funny  little  couple  started  a  game  which 
originated  in  the  investigations  of  Sebastian,  bul 
which  grew  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  DoloreS* ' 

Sebastian  was  inquisitive,  and  some  impish 
element  in  him  made  him  especially  sharp  con- 
cerning any  matter  which  his  father  did  not  wish 
to  be  known.  He  had  somehow  ferreted  out  the 
fact  that  there  existed  somewhere  relatives  of 
the  name  of  "  Mum  " — relatives  whose  existence 
was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Muncassen. 
Dolores  refused  to  listen  to  disclosures  about  this 
familv.  She  was  instinctively  honourable,  a  trait 
whicn  frequently  appeared  to  her  cousins  to 
border  on  undue  squeamishness. 

"  You  shouldn't  be  a  Paul  Prv,  See,"  she  said. 

"  Tm  not !  I'm  a  Sherlock  Holmes ! "  declared 
Sebastian  indignantly.  "  But  you  can't  make 
girls  understand,  and  I  shall  never  tell  you  any- 
thing again." 

Poor  Dolores,  much  cast  down  by  this  threat, 
cast  about  for  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"  I  hate  hearing  about  real  secrets.  They  don't 
belong  to  us,  it's  like  stealing,"  she  said.  "  But 
let's  have  a  pretence  family  of  Mums.  You  can 
be  the  father  and  the  youngest  son,  who  is  the 
nice  one,  and  the  cleverest  of  them,  and  I  can  be 
the  mother  and  the  daughter,  and  the  wicked 
enemy  who  forced  them  to  fly  from  their  own 
country  and  to  take  refuge  with  a  den  of  thieves 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  Their  real  name  is 
not  Mum,  of  course,  and " 

"  I  say,  you've  taken  three  to  my  two,"  said 
Sebastian,  half  appeased. 

"Oh,  but  you  can  have  all  the  thieves,  and 
then  we  can  make  more  and  more  people," 
cried  Dolores.  "  Come  along !  come  along,  oee  1 
It  will  be  fearfully  exciting.  There's  a  whole 
world  of  people  waiting  for  us  now." 
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Her  eager  hands  beckoned  to  him,  her  usually 
^ale  cheeks  flushed.     Dolores  gesticulated  like 
ner  Spanish  mother. 

Sebastian  stared — fascinated. 

"You  are  queer,  you  know,  Girl,"  said  he. 
«  But  all  right,  go  ahead." 

And  so  the  game,  that  charming  game,  that 
most  of  us  have  played  in  our  childhood,  under 
one  guise  or  another,  began;  Dolores  leading, 
the  boy  following. 

The  imaginary  Mums  were  a  wonderful  family. 
Their  adventures  were  ^eat  as  depicted  by 
Dolores,  humorous  as  depicted  by  Sebastian ;  it 
was  so  delightful  an  occupation  that  the  two 
friends  were  constantly  escaping  from  the  others 
in  order  to  pursue  it  undisturbed.  There  was 
no  end  at  all  to  it.  More  and  more  characters 
were  daily  added,  and  the  Mums,  who  were 
princes  and  princesses  in  disguise,  moved  heroic- 
ally through  the  crowd,  while  all  the  while  the 
real  Mums  (of  whom  Dolores  did  not  wish  to 
hear)  waited  round  the  next  turn  of  life's  road, 
as  it  were,  and  never  entered  into  the  **Mum 
game  "  at  all. 

When  the  holidays  were  over  and  the  bi§  boys 
had  gone  back  to  school,  Dolores  shared  in  the 
education  provided  for  Bella  and  Anna.  Her 
cousins  were  inclined  to  resent  the  unnatural 
amount  of  interest  she  occasionally  evinced  in 
lessons,  but  were  appeased  when  they  found  her 
far  from  being  always  good.  She  would  work 
with  verve  and  enthusiasm  for  any  one  she  liked, 
but  was  distraite  and  dull  where  thp  teacher  had 
no  inspiration  for  her.  Thus  the  old  French 
master,  having  won  her  affections,  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  expressing  delighted  approbation  of 
Mademoiselle  Ellerson*s  intelligence.  "  She  ees 
a  marvel.    She  has  de  veritable  discernment  of 
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literature,  she  has  poetry  and  soul/'  he  would 
say ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Herr  Hoffenhalter's 
conscientious  endeavours  to  ground  her  in  Ger- 
man grammar  led  to  scenes  of  tearful  despair. 

The  personality  of  her  teachers  had  far  too 
much  effect  on  her :  to  dislike  paralysed,  and  to 
love  vivified  her.  Music  lessons  were  a  terror 
to  her,  for  a  wrong  note  jarred  her  morbidly ;  and 
the  music  mistress  having  once  lost  her  patience 
with  the  child,  never  regained  her  confidence. 
Miss  Dickson  was  another  source  of  misery. 

Miss  Dickson  had  been  originally  nursery 
go^mess  to  the  Muncassen  family,  when  the 
children  were  all  quite  small.  Now  that  the 
boys  were  at  school  and  the  girls  older,  she 
merely  chaperoned  the  girls  to  dancing  and 
drawing  classes,  sat  in  the  school-room  when 
masters  came  to  the  house,  superintended  at 
schoolroom  tea,  and  made  herself  generally 
useful.  They  called  her  "  Dicky,"  and  were  on 
familiar  terms  with  her,  teasing  and  hugging 
her  alternately. 

Dicky  was  attached  to,  and  proud  of,  the  fine 
family  whom  she  had  seen  grow  up  from  baby- 
hood. She  was  a  plump,  round-faced,  unrefined, 
little  person,  with  msignificant  features,  but  nice 
fresh  complexion,  and  with  no  pretensions  to 
modem  acquirements. 

"  If  we  lived  in  the  country  and  in  any  way 
depended  on  poor  Miss  Dickson  for  education, 
of  course  I  should  not  keep  her  for  a  day,"  Mr. 
Muncassen  was  wont  to  declare.  "But  in 
London,  there's  no  dearth  of  the  best  teachers, 
and  *  Dicky '  can  do  chaperone  as  well  as  if  she 
had  college  certificates.  She's  such  a  good 
creature,  too." 

"  Dicky "  was  also  such  a  cheap  creature  I  and 
while  Nlr.  Muncassen  could  b^  Uvish  on  grand 
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occasions,  he  liked  to  save  where  he  believed 
that  the  economy  did  not  show. 

Dolores  and  "  Dicky  "  never  took  to  each  other, 
Dicky  owned  that  she  never  could  like  children 
with  foreign  ways,  and  Dolores  shrank  fastidiously 
from  Dicky's  vulgarity.  When  Dolores  dislikea 
people,  she  retired  into  herself  and  watched  them 
apprehensively  from  an  inner  fastness,  behaving 
as  you  may  see  some  small  wild  creature  of  the 
woods  behave  in  presence  of  strangers  who  may 
prove  dangerous. 

"  That  child's  sly,"  Miss  Dickson  once  remarked 
to  Mr.  Muncassen.  "  I  must  say  I  prefer  hearty, 
open  children  like  yours,  even  if  tney  are  a  bit 
noisy  and  tomboyish." 

Mr.  Muncassen  agreed  with  her  that  slyness 
is  a  disagreeable  trait  in  a  child,  but  thought 
proper  to  add : 

**At  the  same  time,  Miss  Dickson,  I  wish  my 
wife's  niece  to  share  every  advantage  with  my 
own  daughters,  and  to  be  treated  exactly  as  they 


are. 


Miss  Dickson  had  a  warm  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  sentiment,  for  Mr.  Muncassen. 
He  was  her  beau-ideal  of  what  a  gentleman 
should  be,  and  he  sometimes  came  up  into  the 
schoolroom  and  unbent  in  her  society,  during 
that  hour  before  dinner  when  the  children  were 
out  in  the  Sc^uare,  and  Mrs.  Muncassen  and 
Cecilia  driving  m  the  Row. 

"  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  grateful.  It  is  few 
uncles  would  be  as  generous  as  you  are,"  Dicky 
said. 

And  the  flattery  was  quite  genuine.  Miss 
Dickson  was  under  the  impression  that  the  little 
niece  subsisted  on  Mr.  Muncassen's  charity :  it  was 
an  impression  many  people  received,  thoug^h,  as  it 
happened,  Dolores  was  by  no  means  penniless. 
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As  for  Mrs.  Muncassen,  she  was  always  gentle 
to  Dolores. 

"  But  she  seems  as  if  she  were  such  a  long 
long  way  off  from  us.  It  makes  one  feel  lonely 
to  Be  with  her,**  the  child  said  once ;  and  being, 
after  all,  only  a  child,  she  shrank  away,  halt 
scared  by  that  loneliness,  and  shyly  avoided  her 
Aunt  Dora's  rare  advances,  which  soon  ceased — 
for  Mrs.  Muncassen  no  longer  made  efforts  for 
any  one.  She  had  dropped  oars  and  would  not 
row  against  the  stream. 


CHAPTER   V 

Pity  is  a  rebel  passion.  .  .  .  It  is  the  kinfi^dom  of  heaven 
within  us  fighting  against  the  brute  powers  of  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  apt  to  have  those  qualities  of  unreason,  of  contempt  for  the 
counting  of  costs  and  the  balancing  of  sacrifices,  of  recklessness, 
and  even,  in  the  last  resort,  of  ruthlessness,  which  so  often 
marks  the  paths  of  heavenly  things,  and  the  doings  of  the 
children  of  hght.     It  brings  not  peace,  but  a  sword. 

Gilbert  Murray  , 

Miss  Ellerson,  of  Winch  Farm  in  Norfolk,  was 
the  great-aunt  of  Dolores,  and  the  "  Aunt  Tilly  " 
with  whom  Dora  and  Sebastian  Ellerson  had 
lived  for  a  while  after  their  mother's  death.  She 
was  nearly  seventy  years  old  now,  and  her 
thoughts  faced  the  past  oftener  than  the  future — 
a  sign  that  she  was  beginning  to  grow  old. 

The  small,  grey  farmhouse  stood  back  from 
the  road  that  leci  to  the  sea  and  the  marsh  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  newly  built  station  on  the 
left.  Miss  Ellerson  resentecf  the  new  station,  for 
she  was  intensely  conservative,  and  she  was  of 
opinion  that  no  material  convenience  compensated 
her  for  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  influx  of 
the  few  "  trippers  who  now  occasionally  passed 
her  garden  gate  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  They 
were  very  few,  for  the  village  was  neither  fashion- 
able nor  modem. 

Winch  Farm,  like  its  mistress,  had  character 
and  distinction.  The  architecture  was  of  the 
simplest  s^le,  but  the  blocks  of  grey  stone  were 
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of  great  solidity,  and  pleasing  in  colour.  Two 
clipped  yews  stood  on  either  side  of  the  flagged 
path  leading  to  the  door ;  quaint  guardians,  one 
in  the  form  of  a  cock  and  the  other  of  a  hen. 

The  path  was  bordered  by  flowers,  which  Miss 
EUerson  tended  herself,  for  her  means  were  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  her  employing  a  gardener. 
Not  that  she  considered  herself  poor ;  she  would 
have  said  that  she  had  "enough  to  give"  and 
"enough  to  live,"  and  who  needs  more  craves 
too  much.  Her  niece  had  hankered  after  luxury, 
and  that  had  been  why  she  had  been  tempted 
by  Herbert  Muncassen.  Miss  EUerson  had 
evinced  the  contempt  that  the  born  ascetic  some- 
times has  for  the  lovers  of  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  and  youth  neither  can  nor  should  bear 
contempt.  Tnat,  alas !  was  why  Dora  had  married 
him. 

Miss  EUerson  realised  that  now.  She  had 
repented  and  learnt  her  lesson  and  kept  her 
condemnations  under  guard,  though  they  still 
sometimes  peeped  out  at  the  comers  of  her  finely 
cut  lips. 

Miss  EUerson  had  been  bonnie  enough  in  her 
girlhood,  and  there  was  a  fragrant,  delicate 
charm  about  her  still.  Her  face  had  the  faint 
pink  colour  of  a  faded  crinkled  flower,  her  soft, 
abundant  grey  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle 
under  an  old-fashioned  flat  round  lace  cap.  Her 
eyes  were  the  EUerson  eyes,  deep-set,  black- 
lashed  and  blue. 

Her  young  cousin,  Gregory  Charrington,  whose 
grandmother  had  been  an  EUerson,  had  them, 
and  so  had  his  father  before  him.  Her  nephew, 
Sebastian  EUerson,  had  had  "  EUerson  eyes," 
too.  She  had  been  fond  of  her  nephew,  though 
she  had  been  shocked  at  his  marriage  with  a 
runaway  Spanish  nun,  and  he,  like  Dora,  had 
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resented  disapproval  and  gone  quite  out  of  her 
life  years  ago. 

Miss  Ellerson  had  wept  some  slow,  painful 
tears  when  she  heard  that  Sebastian  Ellerson 
had  drowned  himself  on  the  way  home  from 
Mexico.  She  had  supposed  that  tears  were  done 
with,  but  one  never  knows.  Life  holds  undis- 
closed secrets  to  the  very  end,  and  then  flits 
off,  leaving  those  who  stand  by  the  empty  shell 
she  has  deserted  to  bow  before  the  deepest 
mystery  of  all ! 

But  the  tears  were  wiped  away  in  secret,  for 
Miss  Ellerson  was  apt  to  consider  too  much 
sympathy  demoralising.  She  owned  indeed  that 
tne  Christian  religion  inculcates  the  bearing  of 
one  another's  burdens,  but  a  certain  sturdy 
stoicism  withheld  her  from  shifting  her  own  to 
any  one  else's  shoulders,  and  she  preserved  a 
cheerful  appearance,  both  from  habit  and  from 
the  by  no  means  valueless  personal  pride  that 
holds  a  sad  face  to  be  as  blameworthy  as  a 
soiled  gown,  and  that  considers  that  a  decent 
self-respect  should  prevent  a  gentlewoman's 
emotion — however  legitimate — from  walking  about 
unclothed  in  general  society.  Although  she  had 
been  reticent  about  her  feelings,  her  opinions  had 
been  apt  to  be  uncompromisingly  outspoken  till 
experience  wore  the  sharpness  off  her  edges. 
Poor  fruit  never  ripens,  out  there  was  good 
stuff  in  Miss  Ellerson,  and  she  became  more 
and  more  lovable  with  the  wrinkles  that  Time's 
pencil  traced.  There  were  no  querulous  lines, 
only  sad  ones. 

And,  after  all,  she  had  gleaned  a  late  harvest 
of  joji  and  was,  though  she  did  not  know  it 
yet,  to  gather  in  much  more. 

It  had  happened,  a  e^ood  many  years  before 
this  story  opens,  that  Miss  Ellerson  had  offered 
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to  have  a  schoolboy  for  the  summer  holidays. 
She  made  the  offer  with  many  misgivings,  on 
hearing  from  Gregory  Charrington's  mother  that 
she  was  about  to  start  on  a  honeymoon  with 
Mr.  Culver-Jones,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  her  son  Gregory. 

Miss  Ellerson  had  known  Gregory's  father  in- 
timately, and  she  had  a  strong  sense  of  kinship. 
From  the  moment  the  awkward,  clever,  rather 
unhappy  boy  had  entered  her  door,  she  had 
warmly  appreciated  him. 

**  That  lad  has  it  in  him  to  be  great,"  she  said 
to  herself — a  vicarious  ambition  awoke  in  her. 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  wrote  a  rambling,  motherly 
letter  about  her  boy. 

"You  must  not  mind  if  dear  Gregory  seems 
rather  unlike  other  people  at  times.  He  is  sure 
to  outgrow  all  that,  and  it  originates  in  the  un- 
lucky fall  which  made  him  lame.*' 

"Why,  she  may  just  thank  God  on  her  bended 
knees  tnat  her  son  is  a  size  bigger  than  the  rest 
of  us,"  commented  Miss  Ellerson.  "  And  if  she 
doesn't  know  it,  I  do ! " 

It  was  a  knowledge  that  delighted  her.  She 
had  been  very  kind  to  Gregory,  and  he  had 
returned  the  benefit  a  hundred-fold.  Her  faith 
in  him  never  failed  her  for  a  moment.  He  grew 
to  manhood,  but  still  occasionally  came  to  Winch 
Farm  for  a  "holiday."  The  little,  cold,  dark 
corner  where  some  unexpressed  bitterness  had 
hidden  was  cold  and  dark  no  longer.  She  had 
felt  it  hard  that  her  nephew  had  forgotten  her 
— but  Gregory  "remembered." 

For  the  rest  she  might  laugh  at  his  views  (for 
candour  flourished  between  them)  and  consider 
his  actions  reprehensible — for  his  youth  was 
marked  by  Quixotic  adventures — but  her  secret 
knowledge  was  always  alive,  and  it  warmed  their 
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intercourse.  She  never  told  Gregory  how  high 
an  opinion  she  had  of  him,  but  probably  he  felt 
her  sympathy. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  the  Muncassens'  ball 
when  Gregory  paid  Miss  Ellerson  one  of  his 
fleeting  visits.  She  had  not  seen  him  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth — not  indeed  since  he  had 
come  into  his  fortune.  He  never  wrote  letters, 
but  she  euessed  that  a  good  deal  had  happened 
to  him.  He  was  full  of  an  extraordinary  scneme, 
the  details  of  which  he  poured  out  as  he  stood 
fingering  the  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece.  She 
put  in  a  comment  now  and  again. 

"  I  am  glad  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  strikes 
people  as  mad,  it  makes  me  surer  that  I  am 
on  the  right  tack,"  he  was  saying.  "  If  you  all 
cried,  *  What  a  sensible,  excellent  plan,'  I  should 
feel  discouraged,  and  that  it  might  turn  out  just 
a  futile  tinkering  like  all  the  rest.  No  one  has 
a  good  word  for  it,  and  every  one  who  has  ever 
done  anything  worth  counting  has  been  called 
mad — there's  some  hope  in  that,  eh  ?  " 

*'  For  sheer  conceit  of  himself  and  his  own 
opinion  against  the  whole  world,  commend  me 
to  the  shy  man,"  remarked  Gregory's  friend. 

She  sat  in  a  straight-backed  chair  by  the  fire- 
place and  knitted  incredibly  fast,  never  so  much 
as  glancing  at  her  swift-moving  fingers — which 
moved  more  swiftly  when  she  was  excited — but 
giving  her  whole  attention  to  Gregory. 

"Conceit  of  myself!"  said  he  grimly.  "But 
what  do  you  suppose  started  me  on  this  tack? 
The  pleasmg  fact  that  I  managed  to  kill  a  poor 
little  chap  of  fifteen.  Oh,  not  with  intention  of 
course,  but  out  of  sheer,  brutal  stupidity.  I've 
not  much  cause  for  conceit." 

"  I  do  not  credit  that,"  said  the  old  lady  calmly. 
"You    are   not    brutal,    my    dear;    you    might 


<- 
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become  fanatical — that  I  can  quite  believe — but 
fanaticism  walks  in  another  pair  of  shoes  to 
stupid  brutality.  Of  course  I  ao  not  know  what 
happened." 

"  The  account  of  it  was  in  the  papers." 

"  But  I  do  not  read  about  my  friends  in  the 
papers.  I  wait  for  them  to  tell  me  what  they 
wish  me  to  know,  and  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
tell  me,  I  bide  content,"  said  she. 

**ril  tell  you,"  he  said,  "for  I  want  you  to 
understand  about  my  job.  It  all  happened  more 
than  a  year  ago.  You  know  Thorny  croft  ?  No  ? 
Oh,  well,  it's  a  village  about  twenty  miles  from 
here.  I  hit  on  it  when  I  was  on  a  long  tramp. 
It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  stretch  of  marsh  land 
ending  in  low  sand  dunes,  and  beyond  the  sand 
dunes  is  the  sea.  I  was  taken  by  the  place  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  it  It's  very  un-get-at-able, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  why  it  has  so  much  in- 
dividuality. The  people  have  a  distinct  character 
of  their  own  too,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  cousins. 
They  are  mostly  seafaring— Henderson  is  a 
Thomycrofter — and  they've  the  vigour  and  hard- 
ness of  the  North  combined  witn  a  quickness 
and  sharpness  of  outlook  that  makes  them  amus- 
ing company  to  my  mind.  They  are  suspicious 
but  not  silent,  and  they  are  a  bit  money-grabbing, 
which  is  rare  in  sailors,  and  yet  with  grit  and 
salt  in  them.  I  stayed  a  nieht  or  two  at  the  inn 
the  first  time  I  went  to  Tnomycroft,  but  it  was 
beastly  dirty  and  the  landlord  drank.  Last  time 
I  went  I  determined  to  find  quarters  there. 

**  You  see  I  wanted  to  get  away  by  myself  to 
think  out  a  lot  of  things,  and  it  seemed  the  right 
kind  of  place  to  think  in ;  besides,  I've  a  cockle- 
shell of  a  sailing  boat  laid  up  on  the  beach  there. 
Henderson  and  I  sail  her. 

"There  was  the  money  I  was  coming  in  for 
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and  a  bit  of  a  difficulty  about  Mr.  Culver-Jones. 
He's  rather  slippery— but  I  needn't  go  into  that, 

and "  he  hesitated  a  moment,  "  and  there  was 

the  question  whether,  supposing  I  were  to  marry, 
Vd  any  right  to  ask  a  girl  to  live  the  kind  of 
life  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  live,  and  to  give  up 
the  sort  of  luxury  people  seem  to  think  necessarily 
follows  on  possession  ?  and  there  were  other 
questions  which  needed  solving,  and  I  wanted 
space  and  solitude  to  meet  them  in.  There's 
plenty  of  space  about  Thornycroft,  that's  its 
charm. 

**When  you  go  along  East-jetty  Street,  you 
get  out  of  the  villag^e  on  the  sea  side  and  find 
yourself  opposite  a  little  white  gate  which  opens 
on  to  a  raised  green  ridge  wnich  runs  across 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  oi  waste  land  to  the  bit 
of  coast  where  my  boat  lies.  You'll  find  wild- 
fowl there  that  you'll  find  on  no  other  coast  in 
England,  and  you  meet  the  wind  blowinsj  straight 
from  Denmark.  The  same  wind  that  blew  the 
curved  keels  of  the  Vikings.  It's  a  place  one 
likes." 

Miss  EUerson  nodded. 

"And  at  the  end  ot  the  raised  ridge  there's  a 
stone  cottage,  s<quare  and  plain,  with  a  low,  wide 
wall  dividing  its  strip  of  enclosure  that  had 
been  a  garden  from  tne  sandy  shore.  When  I 
saw  that  cottage,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  it." 

"  For  a  man  of  your  views  I  am  not  so  3ure 
that  wasn't  an  unholy  hankering,"  said  she. 

"  It  belonged  to  two  maiden  ladies — the  Miss 
Eades.  They  live  at  Villa  Bella  Vista  at  Forest 
Hill,  and  they  shudder  at  the  bare  mention  of 
Thornycroft.  I  went  to  see  them,  and  made 
them  an  offer  which  they  tfearfully  told  me  they 
felt  it  scarcely  right  to  accept  They  had  in- 
herited the  cottage  from  an  uncle  whom  they  had 
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never  seen.  They  had  stayed  a  miserable  fort- 
night in  it,  and  would  rather  die  than  repeat  the  ex- 
perience. The  cottas^e  was  a  dead  loss  to  them  as 
It  was  impossible  to  let  it.  Their  means  are  very 
small,  but  they  would  not  allow  me  to  clinch  the 
barfi;ain  until  I  should  have  stayed  a  month 
in  tne  house  and  sampled  the  boRey.  They  are 
the  most  scrupulously  tionourable  Tittle  souls,  and 
assured  me  tnat,  poor  as  they  were,  they  could 
not  let  me  buy  without  warning  me  1  might 
repent  of  mv  rashness.  Of  course  I  was  deter- 
mmed  that,  bogey  or  no  bo^ey,  Fd  stick  to  it. 

**  There  was  a  caretaker  m  the  cottage  when  I 
first  looked  at  it — a  Mrs.  Greystock,  a  buxom  body 
with  a  good-for-nothing  husband  and  a  large 
family.  She  had  the  keys,  which  she  delivered 
up  to  me. 

*' '  I  ain't  one  to  be  scared  of  helpless  dead  folk,' 
she  said.  '  It  ain't  likelv  a  pore  shivering  soul 
without  a  body  could  do  narm.  It  may  moan  and 
groan  at  times,  and  it  may  slide  behind  you  across 
the  room  like  a  shadow  when  you  sit  alone ;  but 
bless  us !  what's  shadows  and  moanings  to  us  as 
is  the  better  off?  being  decently  clothed  upon 
with  serviceable  flesh.' 

"Mrs.  Greystock  was  certainly  'decently  clothed 
upon,'  and  I  was  amused  at  her  contempt  for  the 

Eoor  ehost ;  but  nobody  else  in  the  village  took 
er  wholesomely  courageous  view,  and  I  couldn't 
get  a  man  or  maid  to  come  near  the  place  after 
dusk.  Well,  that  didn't  much  matter  to  me,  I 
can  manage  for  myself  all  right ;  but  I  grew  to 
realise  the  misery  those  poor  little  suburban 
ladies  must  have  endured,  and  I  got  angry  over 
that  When  I  began  to  hear  uncanny  sounds  I 
grew  angrier  still.  I  heard  it  first  one  evening 
about  7.30,  a  low  moan  that  seemed  to  fill  the 
room.     I.    searched    everywhere,    but   couldn't 
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'  place '  it.  The  next  time  it  was  a  shriek  that 
rang  through  the  house:  it  was  ear-splittine — 
there  could  oe  no  doubt  about  it  And  after  that 
the  thinR  was  constantly  happening. 

"  Well,  there  again  it  didn  t  hurt  me,  but  I  could 
just  see  how  those  sisters — one  of  them  with  a 
weak  heart,  and  both  as  timid  as  birds — must 
have  suffered.  Miss  Eades  told  me  how  the 
fright  had  made  Miss  Ellen  worse,  and  how  they 
were  so  out  of  pocket  with  the  journey  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  have  the  doctor.  When  I 
remembered  their  pinched,  white  faces  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  thrash  that  ehost  if  I  spent  a  twelve- 
month tracking  him.  Each  time  he  howled  I 
used  to  say  to  myself,  *  That's  another  stroke  on 
your  jacket  when  I  catch  you,  my  fine  fellow ; '  I 
got  vindictive  I  believe." 

"  You  would  be  angry,  Gregory,  and  quite  right 
toa"  said  Miss  Ellerson. 

That  warm  quality  of  chivalrous  indignation 
was  one  of  the  qualities  which  she  loved  best  in 
him. 

"At  last  I  Rot  a  clue  to  the  trick.  There's  a 
cupboard  in  the  kitchen  wall,  and  at  high  tides 
the  door  of  it  always  opens :  that's  ghostly  in 
itself.  No  one  uses  the  cupboard,  because  any- 
thing eatable  stored  there  is  apt  to  tas\e  of  sea- 
salt  One  day  I  was  in  the  kitchen  when  the 
door  swung  wide.  One  gets  suspicious  when  one 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  shrieKS  and  howls.  I 
dived  into  the  recess  and  examined  it  thoroughly 
It  was  empty  as  usual,  but  when  I  put  my  hand 
at  the  extreme  back  of  it,  I  could  feel  the  tide 
beating  strongly.  I  went  round  the  house  out- 
side, but  couldn  t  get  at  the  bit  of  wall  that  backs 
the  cupboard,  because  the  cottage  is  built  with 
that  comer  against  a  sand  hill.  Then  I  saw  that 
the  salt  water  must  somehow  come  through  the 
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sand  hill,  and  I  determined  I  would  go  round  at 
low  tide  to  search  for  the  hole.  Meanwhile  I  got 
a  lantern,  hammer,  and  chisel,  and  investigated 
the  inside  of  the  cupboard  ac^ain.  It  is  lined  with 
wood,  roughly  whitewashed  throughout,  and  be- 
hind the  boards  is  the  carstone,  till  you  get  to  one 
comer,  and  there,  halfway  up,  there  is  stout  wood, 
but  no  wall  behind.  My  chisel  went  through 
with  a  blow.  I  peeped  through  the  hole  and  saw 
darkness,  and  felt  the  wind  on  my  eye,  and  heard 
the  swish  of  water  about  breast  high,  I  judged 
So  there  was  the  passage!  No  doubt  it  had  been 
a  smuggler's  passage,  and  they  could  have  got  out 
of  or  into  the  cottage  through  the  boardeo-up  bit 
just  above  high-water  mark.  Then  I  discovered 
another  thing.  I  needn't  have  cut  the  wood,  for  it 
was  a  door.  There  was  no  handle  on  the  inside, 
but  there  was  a  bit  of  string  white-washed  ana 
hitched  to  a  nail  on  the  inside  of  the  panel ;  when 
you  jerked  the  string  down,  the  latch  lifted  on  the 
other  side,  and  you  could  pull  the  door  inwards. 

"  I  waited  till  nearly  low  tide,  then  turned  up 
my  trousers  and  scrambled  through  the  door— i 
was  a  tight  fit  for  it — ^and  down  into  the  passage. 
I  barked  my  shins,  and  it  smelt  dank.  The  water 
was  like  ice  round  my  legs,  and  pulled  with  a 
strong  current.  The  passage  narrowed  at  the 
far  end,  and  after  all  i  couldn't  get  through  to 
the  shore.  I  was  too  big:  I  saw  that  only  a 
smallish  man  or  a  boy  could  do  it.  I  returned 
discomfited  and  in  a  pretty  mess,  changed  my 
clothes,  stuffed  up  the  hole  my  chisel  had  made 
and  awaited  my  ghost,  but  he  didn't  howl  that 
night. 

"I  wish  I  had  bricked  up  the  door,  which 
would  have  done  the  exorcising  business,  and 
left  the  matter  there.  I  wish  1  had  I  But  I 
wanted  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  thing,  and  the 
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hunting  instinct  was  awake  in  me  too,  I  suppose  ; 
I  hate  to  give  up,  and  I  was  burning  to  punish 
some  one. 

"Quite right  again!"  said  Miss  Ellerson  briskly. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  I  wasn't  called  on 
to  play  tempter.  It  is  a  mean  trade.  I  lay  low 
for  a  few  aays,  and  then  I  gave  out  that  my 
nerves  had  been  a  bit  shattered  by  things  Td 
heard,  but  that  since  the  ehost  seemed  laid  I 
meant  to  stop  after  all.  I  had  a  suspicion  that 
would  bring  nim  back,  and  it  did.  The  howls 
were  tremendous  at  next  low  tide ;  I  pretended 
to  funk  it.  I  encouraged  the  bogey  for  all  I  was 
worth,  and  meanwhile  Henderson  blocked  the 
passage  at  the  shore  end,  for  we'd  found  the  way 
in  at  last.  When  he  had  fastened  the  trap  there, 
he  came  round  to  the  kitchen  and  we  knew  the 
mouse  was  caught.  I  had  only  to  wait  for  the 
risine  tide  to  have  him  at  my  mercy. 

"  We  sat  and  waited  on  events.  He  had  howled 
longer  than  usual,  but  presently  the  noise  ceased. 
He  was  making  his  way  to  the  bolt  hole.  We 
chuckled  over  what  he'd  feel  when  he  found  it 
shut.  He  must  have  wriggled  back  pretty  quick, 
for  soon  he  was  trying  the  door — I  had  fastened 
that  securely  on  the  inside — ^gently,  at  first,  but 

Eresently  he  was  beating  desperately  at  it.  Then 
e  shouted  in  a  hi^h,  boyish  voice,  *  Let  me  in. 
Let  me  in  I  The  tide's  coming  up !  I  shall  be 
drowned  in  this  hole!' 

"  Of  course  I  meant  to  let  him  in,  but  I  didn't 
answer  directly,  because  I  thought  about  the  way 
he  had  served  those  two  lonely,  delicate  women, 
and  how  he  had  chivied  them  out  of  their  own 
house,  and  I  said  to  myself  it  would  do  him  good 
to  have  a  taste  of  his  own  brewing.  As  if 
absolute  terror  ever  did  any  one  good :  as  if  I 
could  safely  climb  on  to  the  judgment  seat  I " 
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His  face  worked  and  his  voice  broke. 

**  My  dear/*  said  Miss  EUerson  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  we've  all  tried  to  do  that.  WeVe  all 
need  to  thank  God  that  He  is  more  merciful  than 
we  are.    Were  you  too  late  ? " 

"  I  thought  I'd  keep  him  in  there  two  minutes, 
but  he  hammered  at  tne  door  again  and  screamed 
Not  one  of  the  ghost-howls,  but  a  genuine  scream 
of  fear.  The  sound  of  it  is  often  in  my  ears — it 
always  will  be.  It  startled  me,  and  I  snouted  to 
him: 

"  Hold  on.  ru  unfasten.  Have  you  had 
enough  of  your  eame  ?  " 

''  I  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  only  darkness  and  the  strong  draught  in 
my  face.  It  was  horribly  dark.  In  my  gross, 
idiotic  stupidity  I  hadn't  realised  how  pitch-dark 
the  passage  would  be  when  the  hole  at  the  other 
end  was  blocked.  The  boy  couldn't  possibly 
have  drowned,  because  the  tide  was  only  be- 
ginning to  lap  the  base  of  the  wall ;  it  couldn't 
\e  above  his  ankles.  I  supposed  he  was  afraid 
to  show  himself,  and  I  left  the  door  open  and 
went  back  for  my  lantern. 

"  I  shouted  to  him :  *  Come  on.  You  must  come 
in  this  way  if  you  don't  want  to  stay  there  all 
night ! '  and  then  I  put  my  hand  with  the  lantern 
through  the  opening,  but  could  only  see  the 
greenish  walls  of  the  passage. 

"  And  then — I  lookea  down  and  there  was  the 
boy  on  his  back  on  the  wet  sandy  bottom.  The 
water  was  only  just  wetting  his  hair — but  he 
was  dead." 

There  was  a  minute's  silence.  So  long  as  he 
lived  there  would  be  dark  hours  when  Gregory 
would  see  that  horrible  passage,  and  the  slow 
creeping  tide,  and  the  boy  dead,  with  white,  up- 
turned face  at  the  bottom  of  the  trap. 
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"  Poor  wretched  little  chap  I  I  gave  him  a  few 
minutes  of  Hell  and  it  killed  him.  It  was  sheer 
fright  did  it.  I  called  to  Henderson.  He  came 
up  grinning. 

"  *  D'ye  want  a  stick  for  the  ghost,  sir  ? '  he  said. 
Poor  wretched    little   ghost!      He   was  fifteen 

J  rears  old.  I  wonder  how  long  he  might  have 
ived? 

"  We  got  him  into  the  kitchen  and  rubbed  him, 
and  poured  brandy  between  his  lips — it  just 
trickled  out ;  but  we  tried  for  hours  to  bring  nim 
back.  Of  course  there  was  no  use  in  trying, 
I'd  scared  the  soul  right  out  of  its  body. 

"  Henderson  was  awtuUy  upset  about  it.  He's 
such  a  good  chap,  and  kmd  too.  It  wasn't  his 
fault,  but  mine.  My  fine  ideal  and  I  was  the 
educated  gentleman  (save  the  mark  I)  who  should 
have  known  better.  The  boy  was  Mrs.  Grey- 
stock's,  and  she  set  him  up  to  it.  They  liked 
living  in  that  cottage  rent  free,  and  the  game  had 
answered  before.  All  that  came  out  at  the  in- 
quest, and  also  that  the  lad  had  a  weak  heart, 
which  may  have  been  affected  by  the  bad  air  in 
the  passage  as  well  as  by  the  shock  of  being 
shut  in.  Oh,  they  brought  it  in  *  misadventure.' 
I  didn't  acquit  myself  so  easily." 

**  I'll  be  bound  you  didn't,"  said  his  listener. 
**  But  one  has  no  right  to  be  unfair — even  to  one's 
self,  Gregory.  It  was  a  most  miserable  mishap 
that  you  of  all  men  should  have  blundered  into 
cruelty,  but  you  are  not  cruel.  If  you  brought 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  yourself  you  were 
mad." 

"  I  think  I  was  nearly  mad  with  thinking  about 
it,"    he    said.     "One's    thoughts    come    up    as 

Prisoners  before  the  bar,  the  buzz  bewilders  one. 
'hat  trial  went  on  and  on.    It  went  on  all  night 
as  well  as  in  the  day  time.    The  witnesses  lie  too 
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It*s  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  One  catches  at 
outside  opinions— at  any  relief.  I  went  home 
afterthe  inquest,  and  then  I  went  to  the  Muncassen 
ball,  because  I  wanted  to  tell  her'^ 

"The  girl  about  whom  there  was  the 
question  ? 

"Yes;  but  there  isn't  any  question  now.  I 
didn't  tell  her.  She  never  really  existed.  I'd 
imagined  her.  All  at  once  I  knew  that.  I'm  such 
a  precious  ass  you  see,  but  you  can't  tell  things 
to  some  one  who  doesn't  exist.  All  the  same, 
something  happened  at  that  ball,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  interested  in  it  for  the  child's  sake. 

"The  child  came  in  suddenly.  I  was  staring 
across  at  the  dancers,  and  there  she  was.  The 
awful,  lost  look  in  her  eyes  held  mine.  Poor 
little  soul !  Her  voice  wailed  through  the  place. 
Any  one — the  stoniest-hearted  person — must  have 
been  touched,  one  would  think.  I  was  awfully 
sorry  for  her ;  and  then  she  ran  to  me !  Out  of  all 
the  people  she  chose  to  run  to  me.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  her  confidence  meant  just  then,  for  I  was 
loathing  myself  so!  A  great  brute  who  had 
kUled  a  boy." 

His  voice  sounded  hoarsely  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  smiled.  He  had  a  good  smile  that  com* 
pelled  trust, and  thatwas  sweet  as  sudden  sunshine. 

"  I  wish  you'd  be  kind  to  that  little  Dolores. 
She  is  your  own  great-niece,  you  know.  You 
must  be  interested  in  her.  I  want  you  to  look 
her  up.  A  lonely  child  I  It's  unnatural,  one  can't 
stand  that.  One  must  do  something  and  the 
Muncassens  are  rather  a  hard  lot." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  Gregory,  I  was  a  failure  where  my  own 
nephew  and  niece  were  concerned,  and  I  am  too 
ola  to  be  of  any  use  with  children.  You  had 
better  make  friends  with  her  yourself." 
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"  Oh,  no  one  will  see  anything  ol  me,  lor  the 
next  twelve  months.  I  shall  be  keeping  the  Inner 
rule  with  eleven  others ;  after  that 

"  After  that  you  will  begin  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  eh?  Twelve  mad  enthusiasts! 
W  hat  good  can  you  do  ?  " 

She  sighed.  This  young  man's  dream  rather 
saddened  her.  They  would  revive  the  chivalry 
of  trade.  They  would  raise  a  beautiful  stan- 
dard. They  would  be  bound  by  vows,  but 
in,  not  out  of  the  world. 

"  Why,  you  are  not  even  original !  "  she  said. 

A  flush  showed  at  his  high  cheek  bones.  His 
blue  **  EUerson  "  eyes  brightened. 

"  No,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  even  original,"  he 
agreed ;  **  for  an  Enthusiast  with  twelve  mad 
disciples  has  turned  the  world's  standards  upside 
down  before  now." 

"  Mv  dear,  but  He  was  God." 

"  Why  was  ?  He  is,  I  believe,"  said  Gregory. 
"  If  it's  time  there  was  a  new  lifting,  we'll  see 
that  He  is.  It  happens  at  intervals — that  lifting  of 
the  standard — and  in  different  ways.  On  which 
hill  ?  Well,  one  hardly  knows  that  yet.  But  it 
will  come,  that  replanting,  and  in  our  time  I 
think." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  After  I  had  seen  that  child  I  went  back  into 
the  court  of  my  heart  where  the  prisoners  still 
stood,"  he  said.  "They  had  lied  and  puzzled 
me,  now  saying  one  thing,  now  another ;  but  then 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  One  who  knew.  I  can't 
explain,  I  can't  put  this  into  words.  When  one's 
been  mad  with  remorse  and  pity,  then  after  that 
one  sees." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  doubtluUy. 

There  had  more  than  once  been  glimpses  of 
the  visionary  in  the  race  she  and  Gregory  both 
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sprang  from.  She  sympathised  with  him,  and 
yet  she  sighed. 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  fail,  Gregory,"  she  said 
with  an  unwonted  tenderness,  '^  because  you  take 
things  so  hard.  Failure  is  a  tonic  to  some  of 
us ;  but  no,  I  cannot  want  you  to  fail,  and  this 
scheme  seems  to  me  too  visionary  to  succeed." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  he  said  eagerly,  "if  the 
scheme  seems  to  fail  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  very 
least.  If  it  should  seem  to  succeed,  that's  not  my 
business  either.  It  is  an  immense  relief  to  see 
that,  after  one's  done  one's  best,  results  are  not 
one's  business.    One  is  free  then ! " 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  then  broke  out  again. 

"  I  tell  you  one  gets  to  feel  pretty  hopeless 
about  all  the  plans  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  submerged,  and  so  on.  I  aon't  believe  in 
legislation  from  outside  any  more.  I  don't 
believe  in  Patent  Pills  of  any  kind  (not  even 
Patent  Socialistic  Pills)  any  more.  You  may  keep 
on  putting  hogs  in  new,  clean  styes  for  ever,  and 
they'll  still  be  hogs.  There's  only  one  thing 
makes  the  least  difference,  and  that's  a  man's  life : 
and  that's  because  life's  like  a  live  spark  that  may 
catch  on,  and  set  alight,  if  there's  heat  enougn 
in  it.  To  fan  the  spark  in  ourselves  red-hot  is 
the  first  thing  to  do.  Twelve  to-day,  twice  twelve 
in  a  twelvemonth,  twelve  hundred  in  years  to 
come — why,  they  may  leaven  the  worla — but  I 
keep  thinking  of  consequences,  and  there  I'm 
wrone." 

"  Why  wrong,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  once  let  your  attention  get  fixed 
on  them,  either  you'll  become  a  shallow  prig, 
satisfied  with  shifting  mud  from  one  boundary 
to  the  next,  or  you'll  despair,  and  then  your  edge 
is  turned  and  you  are  no  more  use.  I  know — I 
know  by  experience  1    Consequences  are  beyond 
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our  reckoning,  they  are  so  apparently  illogical. 
Well  now,  who  would  ever  have  supposed  that 
a  small  miscarriage  of  justice  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  crucifixion  of  a  little  Galilean 
Preacher  would  be  affecting  every  one  of  us 
now  ?  You  can't  foresee  results ;  if  you  could, 
ybu'd  be  too  overwhelmed  to  live  in  this  world 
any  longer.  The  upsetting  of  values  would  be 
too  great." 

"  With  one  breath  you  say  this,"  she  remarked, 
"  and  with  another  you  pour  out  rules  of  life  that 
include  celibacy — of  which  I  disapprove — and  an 
unnecessary  hardness  and  poverty  to  which  Heaven 
has  not  called  you.  The  Rules  are  founded  on 
some  prevision  of  results,  eh  ? " 

He  laughed.  "  Oh,  the  Inner  Rule  is  only  a 
preliminary  cold  tub  for  the  majority.  If  any  one 
can't  stand  that,  we  don't  want  him.  The  Outer 
Rule  is  to  be  kept  always,  the  Inner — except  for 
exceptions — onlv  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  eliminates 
the  weak-kneed.  Of  course  I  didn't  mean  that 
one  should  have  no  commonsense,  or  that  one 
should  cease  to  say  that  two  and  two  make 
four." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  flicker  of  rueful 
humour. 

"  I  want  the  cold  tub  and  the  salutary  hardness 
myself.  I  shall  feel  cleaner  when  I've  gone  in 
for  it  with  vigour,"  he  said ;  "  and — ^well,  as  to  the 
celibacy — that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Outer 
Rule,  and  the  last  thing  1  aim  at  is  to  found  a 
monastery.  But  for  myself,  after  what  hap- 
pened  '* 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  Gregory!"  she  cried 
quickly.  "Beware  of  letting  magg^ots  eat  your 
brains.  You  are  as  fit  to  have  children  as  any 
man  I  know.    Don't  fancy  you  are  not." 

He  smiled  back  at  her.    "Well,  I  won't  let 
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maggots  eat  my  brains,"  he  pro-niscd.  "  And 
talking  of  children,  that  child  s  face  haunts  me. 
Do  go  to  look  after  her." 

"The  results  of  my  'looking  after'  a  boy  and 
girl  were  that  the  boy  has  walked  off  the  edge 
of  the  world,  and  the  girl  married  Mr.  Muncassen, 
Well,  at  this  time  of  life,  I'm  saying  nothing 
against  him,  I  hear  he  is  a  successful  person, 
and  that  he  has  a  large  family  of  handsome 
children  ;  but  I  know  better  than  to  interfere  with 
young  people  any  more  !  " 

"  But  you'd  understand  that  little  girl,"  he 
peralHed, 

"-Indeed,  I  am  fiv  from  dcv^-  at  imderatand- 


btg  girls  as  a  nde;" 
^Doloresbi 


I  outside  Ihe  nite,  ^e's  the  excep- 
tion," he  replied  quickly.  "  Exceptions  have  a 
bad  time,  especially  when  they  are  young.  I  was 
an  exceptionally  awkward,  ungainly,  unpre- 
possessing boy — so  I  know  what  a  comfort  you 
are  to  the  poor  things.  Not  that  little  Dolores 
is  unprepossessing ;  you'd  like  her." 

"Now  you  are  wheedling  me,  Gregory,"  she 
said  sternly,  and  knitted  faster  than  ever. 

He  watched  her  for  a  minute,  and  then:  "Oh, 
you  are  going  to  see  her — that's  all  right,  then," 
said  he. 


CHAPTER   VI 

Wherefore  for  ever  on  the  wings  of  fear, 

Hovers  a  vision  drear 

Before  my  boding  heart?  a  strain, 

Unbidden  and  unwekome,  thrills  mine  ear, 

Oracular  of  pain.  Agamemnon, 

"  Oh,  See,  don%"  cried  little  Dolores,  She  was 
helping  him  to  pack,  and  watering  his  clothes  with 
tears  which  tliey  both  pretended  to  ignore. 
'*  Don't  make  up  your  mind  to  be  naughty." 

She  had  counted  the  days  to  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  now  that  the  longed-for  time  had 
come,  cruel  reigning  powers  had  ordained  that 
Sebastian  should  be  packed  off  to  Germany  with 
Herr  Hoffenhalter  and  should  spend  only  two 
nights  at  home.  The  arrangement  filled  Dolores 
with  despair  and  Sebastian  with  wrath.  Sebastian 
had  grown  more  stubborn  of  late.  The  little, 
mischievous,  fun-loving  rascal  was  hardening  into 
something  much  more  unpromising. 

"  Why,  the  pater  has  made  it  up  for  me ! "  said 
Sebastian,  grinning.  "  He  expects  it  of  me ;  it*s 
a  pity  to  disappoint  him.     If  you  are  going  to 

freacn,  Girl,  I  snail  turn  you  out  of  my  room 
won't  have  a  kid  like  you  lecturing;  me. 
"  I  don't  mean  to  preach.     It's  only  that  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do  without  you,"  said  Dolores. 
The  boy  glanced  at  her  sidelong. 
**  I  say,  snould  you  really  mind  much  if  I  were 
never  to  be  seen  any  more  ?  " 
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Dolores  started.  "  You  are  thinking  of  running 
away !    Oh,  take  me  too,  See  ! " 

"  Bosh  I  girls  can't  run  away,"  said  he  gruffly. 
"  Mind  now,  it's  a  secret.  Yes,  I'm  off.  That's 
why  I'm  doing  my  own  packing.  They'd  be  sure 
to  leave  out  the  important  things.  I  won't  be 
thrashed  by  a  German  anyhow.  Don't  look  like 
that.    There  I  I  wish  I  hadn't  told  you." 

"  You  mustn't,  you  mustn't ! "  she  cried. 

"Well,  perhaps  I'll  come  back  to  fetch  you 
when  we're  both  erown  up — if  you  don't  make 
too  much  fiiss,"  said  Sebastian. 

"  When  we're  both  grown  up ;  but  that  won't 
be  till  I  am  seventeen,  and  then  you'll  be  twenty- 
three.  Oh,  See,  that's  too  long  to  wait !  No  one 
could  possibly  wait  for  seven  years." 

She  knelt  upright  on  the  floor  by  his  trunk, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  eyes  so  full  of 
dismay  that  Sebastian  had  an  uncomfortable 
twince  of  remorse  at  leaving  her  in  the  lurch. 

"What  a  nuisance  girls  are!  They  hamper 
a  fellow  so  if  he  once  lets  himself  be  chummy 
with  them,  and  they  never  really  understand," 
said  he.  "  Look  here.  Don't,  I  must  cut  it  I  Do 
you  know  what  the  pater  said  to  Herr  Hoffen- 
halter  about  me?" 

"  No,  and  I  don't  care  I "  said  Dolores.  "  You 
aren't  obliged  to  be  all  the  bad  things  Uncle 
Herbert  thmks  of  you." 

"  But  it's  a  shame ! "  said  the  boy. 

His  comical,  freckled  face  wore  an  expression 
of  fief ceness  that  sat  oddly  on  it. 

"  If  I  were  bigger  I'd  stay  and  fight  that  German 
pig,  but " —  he  eyed  his  spare  wrists  and  fingered  ^ 

the  muscles  of  nis  arm  doubtfully — "I  couldn't  * 

just  yet,  you  know." 

"  No,  you  couldn't,"  Dolores  agreed.  She  had 
immense   respect  for  Sebastian  s    powers,  and 
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swallowed  whole  all  the  stories  he  told  of  Homeric 
encounters  with  chaps  twice  his  size,  but  still 
she  saw  that  there  were  limits. 

They  were  silent  for  a  time,  then  she  whispered, 
somewhat  ashamed,  and  knowing  the  suggestion 
would  not  receive  approval 

**  But,  See,  couldn  t  you  just  for  once  try  to — 
to  work  a  little,  and  be  rather  good,  just  to 
please " 

''  I  don't  want  to  please  my  father ! "  said  the 
boy  quickly. 

"To  please  me!"  said  Dolores,  with  sudden 
boldness. 

*'  Well*,  of  all  the  cheek  1 "  said  Sebastian.  *'  A 
scrap  like  you  I" 

"  But  you  are  my  dearest  friend,"  pleaded 
Dolores  eagerlv.  "And  you  do  really  like  me 
very  much.  It's  no  use  your  saying  vou  don't, 
because  I  know  you  do.  Yes,  you  do^  See,"  as  he 
laughed.  "  And  I  would  do  as  much  for  you ;  I 
would  truly." 

"  As  if  I  should  ever  ask  such  a  sillv  thing  of 
you !  You  jolly  well  know  I  shouldn't  I"  said  the 
boy  in  a  dis^sted  tone.  "  Besides,  it's  different 
for  girls.  It  isn't  that  I  mind  being  hurt — I  don't ; 
but  when  a  fellow  hits  me  I  feel  as  if  I  must  hit 
back.  Some  day,  when  I'm  big,  I  believe  I  shall 
kill  the  pater!" 

Dolores  sat  looking  at  him  with  sympathy  and 
horror.  Then  she  pressed  the  backs  of  her 
hands  against  her  eyeballs. 

"No,  I  won't — 1  won't  see  things,"  she 
muttered. 

She  jumped  up  and  rubbed  her  head  against 
his  shoulder  like  an  affectionate  kitten.  There 
were  moments  when  Sebastian  was  not  im- 
pervious to  blandishments. 

"But  Herr  Hoffenhalter  is  not  so  bad,"  she 
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said.  **  He's  got  a  tiresome,  slow  voice,  but  he  is 
mudi  nicer  Uian  Uode  Herbert.  He"^  mudi 
£adrer.  If  he  promises  to  start  fair  with  yoUt 
will  you  put  off  runnioe  away?"* 

''He  won't!"  said  Sebastian.  "Mind,  you 
are  not  to  tell  tales." 

"  Do  i  tell  tales  ?  "  cried  I>olores  indignantly. 
"  How  horrid  of  you  to  say  such  a  thing  to  me  t 
You  may  go  where  you  like,  I  don't  caret  1 
shan't  wait  seven  years  for  you  either!  I  shall 
forget  you  by  this  time  to-morrow  at  latest !  A 
boy  who  can  say  to  me, '  Don*t  tell  tales.'  ** 

"  You  little  spitiRre ! "  said  Sebastiaa  But  he 
was  ashamed,  and  after  a  minute,  '*  Of  course  1 
didn't  mean  it,"  he  added. 

Then,  seeing  Dolores  still  unappeased, 

"Well,  there!  If  you  get  Herr  Schwein  to 
promise  to  start  fair,  so  will  I !  but  he  won't, 
you  know!" 

Dolores  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could,  See ;  but  I  must ! "  she 
said. 

As  it  happened,  Herr  Hoffenhalter  and  Sebastian 
started  together  on  unexpectedly  amicable  terms 
the  next  oay. 

"  You  had  a  hand  in  it  somehow,  Don't," 
Sebastian  said  to  her  as  they  parted.  '*  But  I  am 
sure  I  can't  think  why  you  make  such  a  to-da" 

His  small  twinkling  eyes  were  suspiciously 
inclined  to  water.  He  blew  his  nose  vifimously, 
and  said  something  about  a  '*  beastly  cold  in  his 
head." 

Dolores  flung  both  arms  round  his  neck. 

*'  Ob,  See,  I  love  you  I  Come  back  again.  I 
shall  miss  you  so!"  she  cried. 

Indeed  she  did  miss  him.  Dolores  fairly 
pined  for  her  friend,  lost  spirits  and  appetite  for 
a  time,  and  took  to  moping  in  corners  by  herself. 
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The  others  missed  him  too,  but  in  a  much 
lesser  degree.  Inevitable  family  changes  were 
taking  place.  Dugdale  and  Clarence  left  school 
that  term.  Dugdale  was  going  up  to  college, 
Clarence  was  studying  for  the  Army  examinations. 

The  Muncassens  were  gay  that  winter,  and 
Cecilia  worked  at  pleasure  wonderfully  hard. 
Mr.  Muncassen  occasionally  chaperoned  her  to 
balls,  for  his  wife's  increasing  ill-health  made 
that  part  of  her  duty  especially  irksome  to  her : 
besides,  he  rather  liked  to  see  his  beautiful 
daughter  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  to  watch 
her  entire  self-possession.  They  lo(3jced  well 
together,  and  made  a  handsome  couple.  One 
night,  while    they  were   driving  home  from  a 

Sand  official  "  At  Home  "  Cecilia  told  her  father 
at  she  had  just  refused  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  the  Memoer  for  Liverpool. 

"  I  don't  want  to  marry  yet — there's  no  hurry," 
she  remarked  tranquilly. 

Mr.  Muncassen  smiled.  "Not  good  enough, 
eh,  Cissie  ? "  then  after  a  pause  ne  remarked 
thoughtfuUv,  "  When  I  was  your  age  that  man's 
father  would  no  more  have  dreamed  of  asking  me 
inside  his  house  than  I  should  dream  now  of 
inviting  my  hall  boy  to  dine  with  me  1 " 

"Oh,  well.  Papa — ^when  you  were  my  age! — 
that's  a  very  old  story,"  said  Cecilia.  **1  should 
think  there  aren't  many  houses  in  London  where 
we  shouldn't  be  welcomed  nowadays.  If  I 
were  you  I  should  be  proud  of  the  way  I  had 
walked  past  people." 

**  Perhaps  1  am,"  said  he,  "  though  it  doesn't 
do  to  go  about  boasting;  that's  not  my  style. 
Your  mother's  family  snubbed  me  when  I  pro- 

Eosed  to  marrv  her,  though  even  then  I  could 
ave  bought  them  all  up.' 
**  Oh,  the  EUersons  1  tney're  all  queer.  Mother 
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lived  with  a  cranky  aunt,  didn't  she  ?  Gregory 
Charrington's  devoted  to  the  old  thing.  But 
Gregorys  rather  mad  himself." 

"  Miss  Ellerson  chose  to  quarrel  with  me.  It 
didn't  affect  me,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen.  "Now 
she  wishes  to  make  friends  with  us  it  seems.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  offer  her  my  hospitality.  I  do 
not  bear  malice.  She  will  see  that  she  made  a 
great  mistake :  that  your  mother  did  not  do  so 
badly  for  herself  after  all." 

There  was  a  slight  note  of  triumph  in  his 
voice,  but  Cecilia  yawned. 

"  Really,  Papa,  what  can  it  matter  to  us  what 
an  old  frump  like  that  sees  or  does  not  see?" 
said  she;  ''but  I  suppose  Mamma  may  like  to 
meet  her  again,  and  goodness  knows  Mamma 
wants  rousing ! " 

Mr.  Muncassen  frowned.  His  wife  coldly  fell 
in  with  all  his  arrangements  as  a  rule,  but  she 
had  twice  in  the  course  of  the  last  week  faintly 
objected  to  them. 

She  had  objected  in  a  feeble,  half-hearted  way 
to  Sebastian's  being  sent  abroad. 

"That  boy  did  far  better  at  a  public  school 
than  he'll  ever  do  with  private  tutors,"  she  said ; 
"  it  was  a  great  pity  you  removed  him." 

"  I  removed  him  because  the  headmaster  com- 

Elained  that  he  wouldn't  work,  and  I  won't  stand 
is  loafing,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen. 
"Oh,  no,  Herbert,  you  forget,"  she  remarked. 
"The  headmaster  did  not  wish  him  to  be  re- 
moved ;  on  the  contrarjr  he  wrote  to  you  to  say 
that  he  believed  Sebastian  would  do  oetter  next 
term,  if  you  warned  him  that  he  mieht  be  taken 
away.  He  said  Sebastian  was  idle  but  not 
vicious.  But  when  you  spoke  to  him,  he  was 
impertinent,  and  he  irritated  you,  and  that  was 
why  you  removed  himl" 
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There  were  times  when  Mr.  Muncassen  felt 
that  she  also  was  impertinent  and  irritated  him. 

"The  boy's  educaticm  is  my  affair.  It  need 
not  be  discussed/'  he  said,  ana  the  slight  shrug 
of  her  shoulders  as  she  acquiesced  made  him 
angrier  than  had  her  rare  protest. 

After  that  she  had  shown  herself  ridiculously 
unwilling  to  endorse  an  invitation  to  Miss 
Ellerson. 

"The  old  woman's  beginning  to  see  her  mis- 
take. Well,  well,  let  her  come  here.  Invite 
her  to  stay  with  us  by  all  means,"  Mr. 
Muncassen  had  said,  on  reading  Miss  Ellerson's 
letter. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  had  hesitated,  even  looked 
appealingly  at  him — it  was  seldom  she  appealed, 
for  she  was  terriblv  proud,  as  he  well  knew. 

"  Herbert,  I  think  i  would  really  so  very  much 
rather  not,"  she  had  said,  showing  a  trifle  more 
emotion  than  usual. 

Of  course  he  had  not  attended  to  her  whim. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  rule  if  he  attended 
to  sick  fancies.     If  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 

Eossess  a  wife  who  does  not  give  one  love,  one 
ad  better  at  least  make  sure  of  obedience. 

**  Invite  her  from  the  27th  till  the  3rd.  A 
week's  lone  enough,"  he  said  shortly. 

And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  Miss  Ellerson 
arrived. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  a  January  afternoon 
when  the  old  lady  reached  uloucester  Square. 
The  powdered  footmen  and  velvet-piled  stair- 
carpets  wakened  a  faint  contempt  in  her  ascetic 
soul.  Luxury  always  struck  her  as  slightly 
vulgar. 

"Quite  the  kind  of  thing  Herbert  Muncassen 
would  admire,"  she  said  to  herself. 

But  she  tried  to  bring  her  reflections  to  order 
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as  she  mounted  Herbert  Muncassen's  stairs ;  for 
after  all  she  had  good,  strict  notions  about  the 
honour  due  to  a  host  One  should  not  partake 
of  a  man's  bread  and  salt  if  one  means  to  criticise 
him  even  to  one's  self. 

No  one  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Miss 
EUerson  looked  in  vain  for  a  straight-backed 
chair,  they  were  all  what  she  called  **  loungers." 
She  seated  herself  on  a  downy  sofa,  sitting  very 
upright,  an  old-fashioned,  dignified  figure,  m  her 
worn  silk  gown. 

A  full-length  portrait  of  Cecilia  was  placed 
on  an  easel  opposite  to  her.  The  ^I's  vivid 
vitality  was  excellently  expressed.  The  pure, 
brieht  colouring  that  was  the  outward  sign 
of  her  splendid  health  made  one  almost  catch 
one's  breath  with  admiration.  And  this  was  no 
insipid  pink  and  white  beauty.  The  vigorous 
character,  resolute  to  hardness,  almost  coarsely 
pleased  with  itself,  looked  squarely  from  the 
canvas. 

"A  bonnie  girl,  and  with  a  will  of  her  own," 
thought  Miss  Ellerson.  "But  with  no  hint  of 
an  EUerson  about  her." 

And  then  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Muncassen 
came  in. 

"Why,  Aunt  Tilly!  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere.  You  look  just  like  your  old 
self,"  she  said. 

Miss  Ellerson  stood  staring  at  her  with  con- 
trition and  amazement. 

"  Why,  Dora,  woman,  I  never  knew  you'd  been 
ill  I "  she  cried.  "  And  here  have  I  been  nursing 
a  grievance  all  these  years.  Now  I  beg  you 
to  forgive  me,  niece,  for  a  selfish,  wicked  old 


woman." 


Mrs.  Muncassen  was  considerably  taken  aback. 
**  111  ?    Oh,  no,  but  I  am  never  very  strong," 
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she  said  '*Did  you  imagine  that  I  should  still 
look  as  I  looked  when  I  was  twenty-four  ?  You 
must  remember  Tve  had  ten  children  since  then. 
The  two  first  died,  vou  know,  but  we've  reared 
eight.  Cecilia  and  Herbert  are  quite  grown  up. 
Dugdale  and  Clarence  are  preparing  for  the 
church  and  the  army.  The  schoolroom  girls 
will  soon  be  coming  out.  You  sit  in  the  same 
hard,  little  wooden  chair  in  Winch  Farm,  Aunt 
Tilly,  and  look  at  the  same  view,  and  forget  that 
Time  moves!" 

**  I  suppose  I  do,  Dora,"  said  the  old  lady  meekly, 
for  thougn  her  repentance  had  been  flung  back  m 
her  teeth  she  still  felt  shocked  and  grieved. 

"  I  suppose  I  do !  For  it  seems  to  me  but  the 
other  day  that  you  were  a  wilful  slip  of  a  girl 
yourself,  just  bent  on  getting  your  own  way. 
You  must  introduce  your  bairns  to  me,  my  dear ; 
rd  like  to  see  your  bairns.  And  then  there's 
Sebastian's  child,  there's  that  little  Dolores." 

**  Ah,  it's  Dolores  who  has  attracted  you  here, 
Aunt  Tilly,"  said  her  niece  shrewdly.  **You 
wouldn't  have  come  for  me,  but  you  were  very 
fond  of  my  brother  Sebastian.  Well,  I  don  t 
blame  you  for  that,  I  was  fond  of  him  too.  The 
child  is  a  funny  little  thing.  Mr.  Muncassen  and 
Cecilia  don't  take  to  her,  but  the  boys  are  devoted 
to  her,  -especially  Sebastian  (he  is  called  after  my 
brother,  but  Herbert  did  not  like  the  name  and 
I  think  now  it  was  a  mistake).  I  hear  the  child 
frets  for  him  now  he  is  packed  off*  to  Germany, 
but  she  must  get  over  that." 

**  You  hear?"  said  Miss  Ellerson. 

Somehow  the  expression  struck  her  as  strange. 

"Oh,  the  children  are  auite  independent  of  me," 
said  Mrs.  Muncassen  with  a  smile. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock. 

'*  Cissie  has  been  making  up  a  theatre  party,  so 
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w6  dine  early  to-night.  I'll  send  Durnford  to 
unpack  for  you  and  to  show  you  your  rooms. 
You  will  have  time  to  rest  before  tea." 

"  I've  no  need  to  rest  at  this  hour,"  said  Miss 
EUerson  briskly,  "and  I'm  thankful  to  say  I've 
still  the  use  of  my  hands,  Dora ;  I  can  put  away 
my  clothes  myself.  But  I'll  go  to  my  bedroom, 
my  dear,  for  no  doubt  there's  many  a  thing  you're 
wanting  to  superintend  before  your  guests  arrive." 

She  trotted  upstairs  briskly  enough  inDumford's 
wake,  only  pausing  on  the  landings  to  look  down. 

**An  inconveniently  big  house,"  she  said  to 
herself  "  And  with  an  acrid,  town  smell  about 
it.  A  week?  No,  no!  I  should  be  stifled  in  a 
week  1  besides,  Dora  doesn't  want  me." 

Her  heart  contracted  with  remorseful  pain.  It 
was  perhaps  partly  because  she  saw  so  few  people 
that  those  she  did  meet  made  a  sharp  and  true 
impression  on  her.  She  knew  Dora  was  an  un- 
happy woman. 

"  Two  nights !  Two  nights  at  the  outside,  just 
to  make  friends  with  Sebastian's  child  if  I  can, 
and  then  I'll  go  home  again.  I  wonder  if  the 
child  feels  stifled  too  ?  " 

Her  bedroom  was  spacious  and  comfortable ;  a 
great  fire  was  blazing  on  the  tiled  hearth.  A 
deep  armchair  was  pulled  cosily  up  to  the  soft 
white  skin  rug.  A  huge  bowl,  full  of  December 
roses,  stood  on  'a  Chippendale  table  and  breathed 
sweetness  into  the  London  atmosphere. 

"  I  can't  say  that  it  is  not  wonderfully  pretty," 
said  Miss  Ellerson,  sighing.  "  I  suppose  my 
great-niece  arranged  these  roses." 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  It's  the  business  of  the  French 
maid  to  arrange  the  flowers  in  the  visitors'  rooms," 
said  Durnford. 

Miss  Ellerson  went  to  the  window,  and  opening 
it  let  in  the  raw  winter  air.    She  thought  that 
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London  scjuare  a  dreary  place.  The  tree  trunks 
stood  curiously  black  against  a  yellow  haze,  and 
two  or  three  dingy  and  melancholy  cats  prowled 
alone  a  dingy  gravel  path. 

"  Does  any  one  ever  walk  about  these  en- 
closures?" sne  asked. 

"  The  garden  is  quite  beautiful  in  the  summer. 
You  might  be  in  the  country  (without  the  incon- 
veniences), ma'am,"  said  Durnford  warmly,  for  she 
was  a  born  cockney,  and  resented  disparagement 
of  London.  "Even  this  time  of  vear  our  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  fond  of  messing  about 
there,  and  Miss  Dolores  she  always  stays  out  till 
the  last  minute." 

Miss  EUerson  drew  her  head  in  briskly. 

"  Does  she  ?  Give  me  my  stick,  please ;  I  think 
ril  just  take  a  turn  myself.  I'm  tired  with  sitting 
still  so  long  in  the  train.  How  do  I  get  into  that 
place  ?    Is  there  a  garden  door  ?  " 

She  was  still  breathless  with  climbing  those 
many  town  stairs,  but  she  started  off  again 
undaunted.  She  must  see  Dolores.  She  must 
attain  the  object  of  her  visit  quickly. 

The  sun  was  like  a  crimson  ball,  so  veiled  by 
smoke  that  one  could  look  at  it  without  dis- 
comfort. Miss  Ellerson  peered  up  at  it  as  it  sank 
behind  the  tall  chimney-pots.  It  appeared  to  her 
that  even  it  wore  a  weirdly  unfamiliar  aspect, 
and  the  black  coatine  of  smuts  on  the  half-melted 
snow  quite  disgusted  her. 

**  Black  snow  and  a  yellow  sky  and  a  sun  like 
a  Dutch  cheese  1  I'm  sure  I  pity  these  poor  town- 
bred  bairns  of  Dora's,"  she  muttered,  as  she 
emerged  on  to  the  straight  path  of  that  stiff  town 
square. 

Even  as  the  thought  crossed  her  mind  a  merry 
shout  assailed  her  ears,  and  a  cheerful  and 
boisterous   company  raced   across   the   neutral 
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tinted  lawn,  and  in  at  the  door  through  which  she 
had  just  come.  Bella  and  Anna  were  dragging 
little  Lou-Lou  between  them,  and  four  or  five 
companions,  all  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

**  Where's  Dolores?"  shouted  one  of  the  boy 
friends. 

Bella  paused  outside  the  dining-room  window 
to  shout  back : 

"  Oh,  she's  mooning  by  herself  to-day  I  She 
doesn't  like  poor  See  being  sent  off  to  Germany.'* 

The  merry  voices  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
house.  Miss  EUerson  pursued  her  way  through 
the  deserted  square. 

The  sound  of  traffic  reached  her  as  a  constant 
hum,  a  street  cry  pierced  her  ear  now  and  then, 
the  eyes  of  the  houses  stared  on  all  four  sides, 
and  yet  it  struck  her  as  strangely  lonesome  and 
melancholy.  She  walked  up  one  side,  down  the 
other,  and  up  the  middle,  and  met  only  thin  cats 
and  grimy  sparrows.  She  would  never  allow 
that  she  was  tired,  but  when  she  found  herself 
facing  the  round  ivv-covered  summer-house  that 
stands  on  a  mound  in  the  exact  centre  of  the 
square,  she  was  not  sorry  to  ascend  one  of  the 
four  paths  that  lead  up  into  it  and  to  sit  on  one 
of  the  wooden  seats  that  are  built  round  the 
central  support 

It  was  creepily  cold.    Miss  EUerson  drew  her 

frey  silk  shawl  closer  round  her  slim  shoulders, 
er  head  drooped  forward.  She  was  no  longer 
certain  whether  she  heard  the  noise  of  carts  and 
carriages,  or  whether  it  was  still  the  sound  of  the 
train  that  was  in  her  ears.  Her  eyelids  drooped  ; 
she  dropped  into  the  light  facile  sleep  of  age,  and 
wanderea  for  a  minute  in  an  absurd  dream.  A 
child's  plaintive  voice  first  mineled  with  the  dream 
and  then  broke  it.    The  old  lady  sat  up  with  a 
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jerk,  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  then  cautiously  peeped 
round  at  the  other  side  of  the  summer-house. 

A  little  girl  in  a  ^rey  frock  was  standing 
there,  apparently  talking -to  some  one  in  dis- 
tressed accents,  but  no  one  else  was  visible. 

"  Dolores,  how  do  you  know  that  all  that  is 
coming?  Do  say  you  don't  know,  and  that 
it's  a  kmd  of  story  like  Mum  Game." 

"But  I  do  knowl  I  can't  help  knowine.  It 
isn't  a  kind  of  story  like  a  Mum  game.  Mum 
Game  can  be  changed,  but  this  must  come.  It 
is  because  it  is  coming  that  I  see  it." 

"No;  it  isn't  commgl  It  isn't  true.  Say  it 
isn't  true  1 " 

**  It  is  coming,  coming,  coming  1  Nothing  will 
stop  it" 

"It  isn't  true.  It's  not  there  really  1  it's  a 
horrid  fancy." 

"  It's  in  the  house,  and  it's  growing  strong,  and 
some  day  it  will  come  right  out  and  pull  down 
everything." 

The  child's  voice  rose  to  a  wail,  and  the  old 
lady,  who  had  Scotch  blood  in  her  as  all  the 
Ellersons  had,  fairly  shuddered. 

"  Now  God  preserve  us !  this  is  a  most  uncanny 
sight  I "  she  said. 

She  was  no  eavesdropper,  but  wonder  and 
fascination  held  her  spellbound. 

"  I  won't  listen  to  you  any  more !  I  won't,  I 
won't  1"  cried  the  child  passionatelv ;  and  then 
despairingly,  "  But  you  know  you'll  have  to ! " 

And  at  that  the  poor  little  voice  broke  into 
terrified  sobs,  and  Miss  Ellerson  made  a  step 
forward  and  held  out  her  arms. 

"  My  bairn,  what's  wrong  with  you  ?  What 
are  you  seeing  these  awesome  visions  for? 
Come  here,  and  speak  with  flesh  and  blood,  and 
don't  be  scaring  the  soul  out  of  you  with  wraiths. 
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Surely  you  are  my  nephew  Sebastian's  daughter  I 
I  needn't  ask.  Come  here  and  speak  to  your 
Great-aunt  Tilly  who  has  taken  a  iourney  sdl 
the  way  from  Norfolk  just  to  be  making  friends 
with  you." 

Dolores  ceased  sobbing,  looked  long  and  shyly 
at  Miss  Ellerson,  till  awakening  pleasure  and 
interest  slowly  dawned  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  Oh — oh — are  you — are  you  my  Daddie's  Aunt 
Tilly,  who  he  told  me  about  when  we  were  on  the 
ship?" 

"Did  your  father  tell  you  of  me?  Now  did 
he-t-indeed  ?  "  said  Miss  Ellerson. 

She  trembled  a  little.  She  was  so  touched  to 
find  that  after  all  poor  Sebastian  had  remembered 
her.  She  tried  to  coax  Dolores  to  further 
revelations. 

"  What  did  he  say,  my  dear?  It's  long  since  I 
heard  of  him." 

The  child  looked  at  her  sadly. 

"Yes,  isn't  it  long?"  she  said.  "No  one 
knows  Daddie  now.  No  one  in  the  world,  I 
think ! " 

Then  she  frowned,  pressing  the  backs  of  her 
little  hands  to  her  eyes,  and  tr3nng  to  remember. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  ago  you  know ;  before 
it  happened.  Daddie  told  me  about  his  curls, 
and  nis  mother  who  died.  He  said  you  took 
care  of  him  and  Aunt  Dora.  Did  you  like 
Daddie  ?    Did  you  like  him  best  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Miss  Ellerson  honestly. 
*'  He  was  an  engaging  boy." 

"  I  am  glad  you  liked  him  best.  He  said  he 
was  a  little  ass,  but  I  thought  it  wasn't  true," 
said  Dolores  solemnly.  "  It  was  a  pity  about 
his  mother  and  his  curls,  wasn't  it  r  I  don't 
blame  him,  do  you.  Great-aunt  Tilly  ?  I  am  sure 
See  would  have  done  the  same,    Of  course  ^ 
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boy  could  not  put  up  with  curls ;  now  that  I 
know  how  boys  feel  I  quite  see  that." 

Miss  EUerson  was  much  amused.  After  all, 
the  child  was  quite  human.  She  had  pretty 
ways  too,  and  she  was  not  self-conscious,  but 
onf}r  timid,  as  a  wild  bird  or  fawn  is  timid.  She 
reminded  her  great-aunt  of  a  fawn;  but  there 
was  something  elf-like  about  her  too. 

**  So  you  know  how  boys  feel  ?  Is  that  because 
you  have  set  your  little  heart  on  your  cousin 
Sebastian  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dolores,  noddinggravely.  "  Sebastian 
is  my  greatest  friend,  and  I  am  his.  He  doesn't 
always  like  it  to  be  said,  because  he  is  four  years, 
a  month,  and  three  days  older  than  me — besides 
being  a  boy — so  of  course  you'd  hardly  expect 
him  to  have  me  for  a  friend,  and  it  is  very  kind 
of  him ;  but  then  he  hadn't  any  one  else  m  the 
family  before  I  came.  Cissie  and  Herbert  (the 
erown-up  ones)  go  together,  and  Dugdale  and 
Anna  (only  Anna  doesn't  care  for  her  pair),  and 
Bella  and  Clarence ;  but  See  had  no  one !  Lou- 
Lou  is  a  darling,  but  she's  the  baby,  so  of  course 
he  couldn't  pair  with  her." 

''And  what  is  it  that  is  in  the  house  and 
growing  strong  and  will  some  day  come  out  and 
pull  down  everything  ?  " 

Dolores  turned  away  quickly. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  listening.  I  can't 
talk  about  it.  Shall  I  show  you  where  the 
grey  cat  has  hidden  her  kittens  m  a  hole  in  the 
shed  where  the  gardener  keeps  pots  ?  " 

Miss  EUerson  felt  justly  rebuked. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dolores,"  said  she ;  "  I 
certainlv  ought  not  to  have  listened.  It  is  not 
my  habit,  but  I  was  very  much  taken  by 
surprise.  I  will  not  ask  any  more  questions 
about  it." 
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Dolores  slid  a  small  hand  confidingly  into  her 
new  friend's.  This  was  a  remarkably  nice 
"grown-up  "  she  thought.  Grown-ups,  in  her  small 
experience,  did  not  treat  children  s  secrets  with 
much  respect. 

"  Of  course  no  one  ever  does  talk  about  *  it,' " 
she  said.  ''  It's  too  dreadful !  but  I  suppose 
every  one  really  knows  all  the  same,  don't  they  ? 
This  is  the  way  to  the  kittens,  please  Great-aunt 
Tilly.*^ 

Great-aunt  Tilly  kept  her  lips  tight  closed, 
but  there  was  many  a  question  in  her  mind. 
Dolores  was  summoned  to  schoolroom  tea 
before  the  kittens  were  reached,  and  so  the  inter- 
view ended. 

At  dinner  time  the  old  lady  met  her  quondam 
enemy,  Mr.  Muncassen.  It  was  strange  to  see 
him  as  an  elderly  eentleman  and  the  head  of  his 
family.  She  had  found  him  *'  pushing "  when  he 
was  young,  but  he  had  no  need  to  push  now, 
and  there  was  an  air  of  solid  success  about  him 
that  she  owned  to  herself  was  impressive. 

They  sat  down  to  the  table  a  party  of  fourteen, 
and  Mr.  Muncassen  remarked  that  he  liked  in- 
viting his* friends  to  share  "pot-luck,"  and  that 
these  informal  affairs  were  what  he  really 
enjoyed. 

*•  Oh,  Papa  always  says,  •  Give  me  a  mutton  chop 
and  a  baked  potato,  and  I  ask  no  more ! ' "  said 
Cecilia.  "But  you  wait  till  we  do  it,  and  see 
what  he  says  then." 

The  freedom  of  Cecilia's  manners  astonished 
Miss  Ellerson,  and  so  did  the  amount  of  fashion- 
able slang  that  was  talked.  She  was  by  no  means 
a  dull  woman,  but  the  jargon  of  this  set  rendered 
her  rather  silent  at  first. 

Her  neighbour,  Mr.  BuUerton,  chaff<fed  Cecilia 
across  the  table,  and  Miss  Ellerson  wondered  that 
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so  bonnie  a  girl  should  encourage  him.  He  was 
a  thick-necked  man,  with  twinkling,  clever  black 
eyes,  and  an  inclination  to  a  double  chin.  Mr. 
Culver-Jones  took  her  in  to  dinner. 

**  Have  you  seen  my  mad  stepson  lately?" 
he  asked  jocosely.  "  On,  he's  madder  than  ever ! 
The  bee  in  his  bonnet  is  growing  enormously 
large.     It  will  be  quite  a  bumble  bee  soon." 

He  laughed  cheerfully  at  his  own  joke,  and 
Miss  Ellerson,  sitting  very  upright  and  speaking 
very  distinctly,  replied : 

"Well,  well,  if  Gregory  Charrington's  mad  I 
must  say  I  prefer  his  madness  to  other  people's 
sanity." 

"Charrington?  I've  heard  something  about  a 
scheme  of  Charrington's  lately,"  said  Mr.  bullerton. 
"  Oh,  you  are  related  to  him,  I  suppose  ?  North 
country  people  stand  by  their  kin. 

"Yes,  the  Ellersons  and  Charringtons  are 
akin." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  my  cousins,"  said  he. 
"  A  needy,  grasping,  hungry  lot !  Always  on  the 
look  out  for  what  they  shall  receive,  and  the  Lord 
don't  make  them  truly  thankful  either.  D'you 
like  your  cousins,  Muncassen?" 

**  I  have  an  old-fashioned  sympathy  for  the 
feudal  spirit,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen.  "  My  senti- 
ments are  quite  in  accord  with  yours.  Aunt 
Tilly." 

She  was  not  his  aunt,  and  the  suavity  irritated 
her  ;  but  you  cannot  snub  a  man  at  his  own  table. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  joined  languidly  in  the  con- 
versation now  and  then,  and  made  a  graceful 
hostess,  but  so  soon  as  the  theatre  party  had 
gone  off  she  declared  herself  ready  for  bed. 

"  I  know  you  must  really  be  longing  for  a  little 
peace  and  quiet.  Aunt  Tilly.  Shall  we  waive 
ceremony  and  go  upstairs  at  once?" 
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The  old  lady  looked  wistfully  at  her. 

''  Indeed,  I  should  have  liked  a  bit  of  a  talk 
with  you;  but  there'll  be  to-morrow,  and  I 
shouldn't  be  keeping  you  up.  You've  grown 
terribly  thin,  Dora!" 

She  hardly  slept  at  all  in  her  grand  bedroonj^ 
She  became  restlessly  unhappv,  wondering  11 
Dora  knew  about  that  child's  odd  ways,  and  be- 
coming infected  herself  by  all  kinds  of  gruesome 
fancies.  Did  Herbert  Muncassen  beat  his  wife  ? 
Was  there  really  something  wrong  about  this 
prosperous  household  ? 

But  in  the  morning  when  they  met  at  the  early 
breakfast  in  the  cheerful  light  of  day,  it  was 
evidently  absurd  to  connect  tragedy  with  the 
Muncassens. 

"  I  hope  that  your  Mother's  headache  has  gone 
this  morning,"  said  Miss  EUerson  to  Cecilia,  who 
looked  as  delightfully  fresh  as  if  she  had  gone  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock. 

"Oh,  poor  Mammal  She's  always  a  wreck  at  this 
hour,"  said  Cecilia.  **  She  picks  up  after  tea,  and 
she's  game  to  entertain  at  dinner,  and  that's  as 
much  as  we  expect." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  wife's  headaches  are  a  cause  of 
great  discomfort,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  all  acquiesced  in  them  very 
philosophically. 

Miss  EUerson  had  no  chance  of  any  private 
conversation  with  her  niece,  and  to  her  great  dis- 
appointment saw  little  more  of  her  great-niece, 
but  on  the  day  of  her  departure  she  sent  for 
Dolores  to  htr  room. 

"  I  am  going  away  to-day,  my  dear,  and  I  am 
not  likely  to  come  to  London  again,  for  I  am 
getting  old,"  she  said,  "  and  it's  a  pity  to  waste 
remaining  days  in  a  town  when  one  likes  the 
country  best,  however  kind  one's  hosts  may  be." 
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"So  do  I  like  country  best!"  said  Dolores 
eagerly.    "And  so  does  Sebastian!*' 

"Then  perhaps  some  day  you  will  come  to 
see  me,"  said  Miss  EUerson ;  "  but  there  are  no 
children  in  my  cottage,  and  I  fear  it  would  be 
dull  for  you.  I  just  want  you  to  remember  that 
your  father's  old  aunt  will  always  be  glad  to  see 
you,  that's  all.  Just  say  after  me,  *  There's  always 
Great-aunt  Tilly  to  go  to  if  I  choose.' " 

"  *  There's  always  Great-aunt  Tilly  to  go  to  if  I 
choose !  Next  week  would  be  a  nice  time  to  go 
to  the  country,**  said  Dolores. 

Miss  EUerson  laughed.  She  had  been  solemnly 
providing  for  future  contingencies.  She  wished 
to  give  tne  girl  the  assurance  of  a  sanctuary  in 
case  of  neea  Suppose  Mrs.  Muncassen  were  to 
die?  for  example. 

In  any  case  she  doubted  whether  Dolores 
would  fit  in  happily  with  the  others  when  she 
reached  the  coming-out  stage.  Already  Cecilia 
was  inclined  to  resent  the  intrusion  in  the  family 
nest.  But  at  present  she  was  evidently  both 
fond  of  her  cousins  and  kindljr  treated,  and  Miss 
EUerson  had  had  no  faintest  intention  of  trying 
to  take  her  away.  Still  she  was  flattered  at  the 
little  thing's  readiness  to  go  to  her. 

"  Next  week  ?  Well,  Dolores,  I  don't  know 
about  that.  We  must  ask  your  Aunt  Dora  when 
she  can  spare  you,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Dora  never  minds  about  anything," 
said  the  child.  "  It's  Uncle  Herbert  and  Cissie 
who  arrange  things." 

''I  shall  ask  your  Aunt  Dora,"  said  Miss 
EUerson  firmly.  , 

Somehow  the  child's  speech  made  her  more 
than  ever  unhappy  about  ner  niece.  She  longed 
to  remonstrate,  to  say  to  her,  "Why  do  you 
let   the   reins    slip    out   of    your    hands,    you 
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who  were  always  so  wilful?"  but  she  spoke 
no  word. 

She  had  tried  to  interfere  with  Dora  once,  she 
wou]d  never  try  again. 

And  she  did  not  see  Mrs.  Muncassen  ag;ain  till 
the  moment  of  departure.  Then  she  asked 
hurriedly, 

"  Would  you  allow  Sebastian's  child  to  pay  me 
a  visit,  Dora?" 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Muncassen.  "Do 
you  like  her  ?  Miss  Dickson  says  she's  tiresome 
in  some  ways.  V«y  absrat,  like  my  brother, 
and  variable  too ;  but  I  think  xhe's  rather  an 
interesting  little  thing.  She's  a  ctmtraat  to  tbo 
others,  is  she  not?" 

"  Well,  really,  Mamma  I  Yoa  may  be  thankful 
we  are  not  all  like  '  Don't,' "  said  Cecilia,  breaking 
into  the  conversation  briskly.  "  She  isn't  a  bad 
child,  but  she  hasn't  one  erain  of  common  sense 
in  her  whole  composition. ' 

**  Perhaps  she  has  two  or  three  grains  of  un- 
common sense  to  make  up,"  suggested  Miss 
Ellerson. 

Cecilia  stared,  not  quite  pleased. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  I'm  sure ;  but  any- 
how, people  are  much  better  without  uncommon 
senses,"  she  remarked. 


CHAPTER   VII 

•*  I  don't  say  that  Caesar  Herbert  is  the  best 
sort  in  the  world,  or  even  that  there  ain't  a  streak 
of  meanness  in  him ;  all  I  say  is  that  he  has  just 
lost  his  eldest  son,  and  when  a  man's  unhappy, 
one  may  put  up  with  a  deal.  This  ain't  the 
moment  to  quarrel  with  him." 

The  speaker  was  Olympia  Mum,  and  she  was 
taking  her  part  in  a  family  conclave. 

Olympia  was  a  large,  blonde  woman  of  middle 
age.  She  was  comely  still,  and  had  been  a  very 
handsome  girl  some  twenty  years  ago.  Her  fine 
figure  was  rather  too  pronounced  now,  and  she 
had  frizzed  her  naturally  pretty  fair  hair  till  it 
was  pretty  no  longer.  She  loved  crude  colours 
and  cheap  jewellery,  and  she  talked  with  a 
terrible  Liverpool  accent,  but  she  was  not  un- 
pleasing.  Good  humour  showed  itself  in  the 
curves  of  her  mouth  and  in  her  merry  frank 
laugh ;  her  nose  denoted  decision  of  character 
and  resembled  the  nose  of  her  eldest  brother, 
**  Caesar  Herbert."  Her  niece  Cecilia  had  a 
look  of  Olympia,  though  Cecilia  was  much 
handsomer  and  not  so  sweet-tempered.  She 
had  been  a  devoted  daughter  and  a  good  sister, 
and  her  brothers  Napoleon  and  Augustus  were 
both  fond  of  her. 

Olympiads  parents  had  had  a  penchant  for  great 
names. 
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^A  great  natne  is  as  cheap  as  a  poor  one." 
they  had  said.  *'  If  it  don*t  Drinflm^uck,  there  s 
nothing;  lost ;  and  if  it  do,  so  mucn  the  better.** 

So  tne  boys  had  been  called  after  emperorsp 
though  *^  Herbert**  had  been  tacked  on  to  Caesar, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  Christian  flavour. 

**  For  I  ain*t  quite  sure  but  I  believe  Caesar 
was  an  'eathen/'  the  mother  had  said. 

When  he  grew  up,  **  Caesar  Herbert  **  resented 
his  absurd  name  and  only  owned  to  the  "Her- 
bert" He  found  his  family  extremely  incon- 
venient after  he  began  to  attam  altitudes  beyond 
its  reach.  He  made  his  widowed  mother  an 
allowance  when  she  became  old,  but  it  was 
weighted  with  the  condition  that  no  further 
claims  should  be  put  forward,  and  that  the  family 
name  should  be  cnanged. 

He  wished  it  to  be  changed  to  Smith  or  Jones 
or  Brown,  but  his  relatives  had  a  grim  sense 
of  humour  (of  which  Mr.  Muncassen  himself 
was  quite  devoid),  and  they  insisted  on  choosing 
their  own  alias. 

"  Mum   we  are,  and   Mum  we'll  be ! "   said 

they. 

Old  Mrs.  Muncassen  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  Caesar  Herbert  When  he  was  ^  lad, 
his  eminent  respectability  and  extraordinary  in- 
dustry had  caused  her  to  hold  him  up  as  a 
model  to  Napoleon,  Augustus,  and  Olympia, 
but  in  later  years  her  heart  was  sore  about 
him. 

"  Respectability  ain't  everything,"  she'd  say 
with  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Muncassen  had  allowed  his  mother  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  latterly,  and 
the  family  disported  itself  gaily  on  that  sum. 
He  was  powerless  to  prevent  that ;  but  when 
his  riches  mcreased  tenfold  he  refused  to  increase 
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the  allowance  on  the  not  unreasonable  ground 
that  what  was  nominally  given  to  his  mother 
and  sister  kept  two  lazy  louts  in  unearned 
luxury. 

Mrs.  Mum  died  at  a  ripe  aee,  in  a  back  street 
in  Liverpool.  She  kept  asking^  for  "Caesar 
Herbert  towards  the  end,  and  Olympia  sent 
for  him,  but  he  did  not  come  in  time  to  close 
the  old  woman's  eyes.  He  did,  however,  pay 
handsomely  for  the  funeral,  and  even  attended 
it,  greatly  as  he  disliked  doing  so.  He  returned 
home  to  near  of  his  own  eldest  son's  death. 

A  few  months  later  the  two  brothers,  with 
their  sister  Olympia,  moved  to  London  where 
they  planted  themselves  in  Praed  Street,  not 
8o  very  far  away  from  Mr.  Mimcassen's  house. 
They  nad  a  scheme  in  hand.  They  were  an 
enterprising  family,  though  "Caesar  Herbert" 
was  the  only  one  among  them  whose  enterprise 
had  been  backed  by  steady  and  prolone^ed  effort 

None  of  the  Mums  were  stupid,  and  probably 
they  would  all  have  done  better  if  that  dole  of 
grudged  money  had  not  placed  them  just  beyond 
reach  of  dire  necessity's  whip. 

They  were  now  filled  with  eagerness  about 
their  brother's  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
future.  Would  he  continue  the  allowance  to 
Olympia,  or  would  it  now  drop  ?  Should  they 
approach  him  on  the  subject  amicably — a  course 
advised  by  Augustus — or  belligerently  and 
threateningly  ?-— a  mode  of  procedure  which  com- 
mended itself  to  Napoleon— or  should  they  simply 
let  the  matter  alone?  Olympia,  who  had  the 
most  self-respect,  distinctly  inclined  to  a  dignified 
inaction. 

"Don't  let's  quarrel,  but  let's  show  Caesar 
Herbert  that  we  can  do  without  him,"  said  she. 

"  But   it    ain't    decent,"    Augustus    declared. 
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"Caesar  Herbert  was  always  a  stickler  for  decency, 
and  to  my  mind  it  ain't  clecent  that  the  sister  of 
a  millionaire  should*  either  starve  or  work  her 
fingers  to  the  bone." 

Olympia  laughingly  held  out  plump,  serviceable 
hands.  They  were  pretty  hands  too,  soft  and 
white,  though  they  cooked  and  scoured ;  she 
was  proud  of  them,  and  decorated  them  profusely 
with  many-coloured  ringfs. 

"  There  ain't  much  bone  showing  there,  Gus," 
said  she. 

The  three  had  just  finished  their  supper.  The 
little  back  room  in  Praed  Street  was  rather 
untidy,  for  they  had  hardly  settled  down  yet; 
but  it  was  not  unhome-like,  for  Olympia  had  a 
genius  for  making  a  home,  even  with  scanty 
materials.  She  had  brought  her  mother's  arm- 
chair, with  the  patchwork  cushion,  from  Liver- 
Eool,  her  canary  shouted  in  the  window,  Gus's 
anjo  hung  from  a  nail  on  the  wall.  She  missed 
her  old  mother  greatly,  but  even  grief  could 
hardly  quite  subdue  Olympiads  exuberant  spirits. 
She  was  like  her  canary  in  that  the  least  hint 
of  sunshine  would  set  her  singing. 

Her  brother  Augustus  was  a  small,  neat  man. 
He  talked  with  his  head  on  one  side,  glancing 
up  with  quick,  humorous  interrogation.  He 
had  been  a  pretty  pert  boy,  uncommonly  sharp 
and  deft-fingered.  He  was  elderly  now,  but  he 
was  still  merry  and  his  small  clever  hands  were 
still  deft.  To  tell  the  truth,  Augustus  was  some- 
thing of  a  rascal :  you  could  never  depend  on 
him,  and  he  lied  with  an  air  of  candour  that 
was  extraordinarily  misleading,  but  he  was  an 
amiable  rascal  and  had  no  violent  vices. 

Napoleon  was  dark  and  slim.  He  had  very 
regular,finely-chiselled  features,  and  was  decidedly 
handsome.     He  coughed  now  and  again,  and  was 
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in  fact  only  just  out  of  hospital.  He  would  have 
described  himself  as  "  in  the  sporting  line."  He 
had  been  in  very  low  water  of  late. 

•*rd   like  to   tell   Caesar    Herbert  what's  m 
opinion  of  him/'  said  Napoleon.    ''Slinking  off 
from  the  grave  as  if  he  didn't  belong  to  us !     It 

was  d d  shabby  of  him,  and  the  poor  old 

mother  hankered  after  him  too ! " 

"  So  she  did.  She  managed  to  be  fond  of  him," 
said  Olympia  gravely.  "  And  that's  why  I  don't 
want  you  boys  to  be  flying  at  your  brother's 
throat  before  the  grass  is  green  on  her  grave. 
More  especially  as  he  paid  for  the  tombstone." 

*'  He's  a  mean  hound,"  said  Napoleon,  '*  and, 
quarrel  or  no  quarrel,  we're  bound  to  know  how 
we  stand." 

"Then  Gus  had  better  go  to  see  him,"  said 
Olympia.  "  Gus  can  be  very  pleasant-spoken 
when  he  likes,  and  he  can  state  facts  without 
unnecessary  language,  which  is  what  you  can't 
do.  Nap." 

"Gus's  jaw  is  a  deal  longer  than  mine,"  re- 
marked Napoleon. 

"So  it  is,  but  all  the  same  he  don't  use  so 
much  unnecessary  language,"  persisted  Olympia. 
"Unnecessary  language  is  telling  a  person  the 
exact  sort  oi  bad  opinion  you  have  oi  him.  It's 
never  any  use,  except  to  relieve  your  own  mind. 
All  Gus  has  to  ask  is  whether  Caesar  Herbert's 
going  to  continue  the  allowance  or  whether  he 
isn't. ' 

"  He  isn't  it  he  thinks  he  can  get  off  it  without 
a  scandal,"  said  Napoleon. 

**  He'll  do  it  so  long  as  we  continue  to  be  Mum," 
said  Augustus.  "  In  fact,  Lympy,"  he  added,  with 
his  little  head  cocked  very  mucn  on  one  side,  and 
an  inquiring  glance  to  see  how  she'd  take  the 
suggestion,  "In  fact,  I  sometimes  fancy  we  sell 
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our  rightful  name  too  cheap,  eh  ?  It's  a  nice  rich 
name  now — is  Muncassen. 

"  None  of  that,  Gus,"  said  Olympia  with  dignity. 
"Nap  and  I  ain't  meaning  to  lend  ourselves  to 
blackmailing — that's  worse  than  unnecessary 
language,  and  I'm  not  going  to  beg  of  him  either. 
If  he  likes  to  make  me  an  allowance,  I  don't  turn 
up  my  nose  at  it ;  for  I  ain't  getting  any  younger, 
and  I'm  afraid  neither  of  you  two  will  ever  be 
millionaires." 

She  sighed,  for  there  had  been  a  time  when 
she  had  cherished  hopes  of  Napoleon,  but  the 
hopes  had  waned. 

''  You  go  and  ask  him  a  polite  question  politely. 
I  wrote  to  him  myself  about  our  new  venture, 
but  he  hasn't  answered,  and  I  ain*t  much  of  a 
hand  with  a  pen ;  I  daresay  I  put  it  badly.  You 
go  and  have  a  auiet  friendly  chat,  Gus.  Nap 
wouldn't  be  frienaly  nor  polite,  and  I  won't  go 
where  I  ain't  welcome." 

Her  face  clouded  for  a  second. 

**  It  do  seem  so  strange  to  me  that  Caesar 
Herbert  shouldn't  like  us !  I  don't  seem  able  to 
grasp  it,"  she  said. 


Mr.  Muncassen  sat  in  the  revolving  chair  that 
stood  at  his  writing-table,  and  twisting  round  in 
it,  listened  to  his  youngest  son  with  a  cold  and 
displeased  attention  that  would  have  made  most 
youths  of  eighteen  rather  shy. 

Sebastian  seldom  owned  to  shyness,  but  his 
father's  study  had  painful  memories  for  him.  He 
inwardly  thanked  Heaven  that  the  pater  couldn't 
attempt  to  thrash  him  now-a-days,  and  he  appeared 
more  at  ease  than  he  really  was. 

"  Well,  there  it  is,"  said  he.  "  I  don't  care  about 
the  business,  father  1    I've  given  the  work  a  fair 
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trial.  You  can't  say  I  haven't  slaved  during  these 
last  six  months — but — ^well,  it  doesn't  interest  me 
in  the  least" 

Mr.  Muncassen  took  a  hard  grip  on  his  patience. 
He  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  wished  to  consider 
the  matter  without  heat,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.    It  was  a  matter  of  unexpected  aspects. 

Sebastian,  who  had  been  sent  off  to  Germany  in 
disgrace  four  years  previously,  had  now  become 
a  rather  important  member  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Muncassen  bad  set  his  heart  on  being  succeeded 
in  the  business  by  one  of  his  own  sons.  Herbert 
was  dead,  Dugdale  was  in  Orders,  Clarence  was 
in  the  Guards.  Sebastian,  that  idle  scamp,  was 
the  only  available  one.  After  deep  consideration, 
he  had  been  accordingly  sent  for,  and  most  un- 
willinp^ly  relinquished  his  course  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  and  returned  home. 

Sebastian's  tutor  had  sent  rather  guarded 
reports  of  him  (to  tell  the  truth  he  gave  that 
gentleman  more  trouble  than  all  his  other  pupils 
put  together),  but  he  had  more  than  once  stated 
that  the  boy  had  quite  unusual  abilities  if  he 
would  but  make  use  of  them,  and  that  he  showed 
an  extraordinary  facility  for  nicking  up  lan- 
guages, and  also  for  drawing.  Sebastian  himself 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  complete  his  education 
at  the  Gepnan  University,  and  there  to  his  father's 
surprise  he  appeared  to  be  doing  rather  well 
when  the  unexpected  blow  of  Herbert's  death 
forced  Mr.  Muncassen  to  reconsider  all  his  plans. 

At  eighteen  Sebastian  ^was  still  the  only  ugly 
one  in  the  beautiful  family.  He  was  short  and 
rather  dumpy ;  his  hair  stood  up  round  his  head 
like  a  brush ;  his  cheek  was  ornamented  by  a 
slash  of  which  he  was  unduly  proud  ;  and  on  his 
upper  lip  there  was  a  soft  dfown  which  he  con- 
stantly nngered.    His  merry  eyes  still  twinkled 
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at  th«  wrong  time,  but  his  voice  had  cracked  and 
he  bad  become  a  man,  at  any  rate  in  his  own 
estimation. 

Mr.  Muncassen,  on  first  seeing  him,  had  eyed 
the  foreign  cut  of  Sebastian's  clothes  and  the 
sticking  plaster  on  his  cheek  with  almost  equal 
disapproval. 

**  1  believe  that  that  kind  of  thing  is  the  fashion 
at  Heidelberg,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  refrain 
from  brawling  here,"  he  had  said. 

**  There's  no  one  to  brawl  with,  Sir,"  Sebastian 
had  replied  ruefully. 

It  was  not  a  promising  beginning.  The  old 
antagonism  was  still  there.  Nothing  would  teach 
Sebastian  to  behave  with  proper  respect,  and 
Mr.  Muncassen  wished  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  Cecilia  had  been  a  boy.  She  could  have 
worthily  come  after  him ;  indeed  she  would  have 
done  far  better  than  poor  Herbert  ever  did. 

But  then,  before  a  month  was  out,  Mr. 
Muncassen  recognised  that  this  unsatisfactory  boy 
was  by  far  and  away  the  cleverest  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Muncassen  was  a  good  judee  of  brains, 
and  now  that  the  youth  was  for  the  first  time 
under  his  immediate  observation,  he  saw  that  he 
himself  had  nearly  let  rare  material  slip;  and 
had,  for  once,  undervalued  his  own  property. 
Sebastian  had  remarkable  aptitudes,  but  because 
of  the  flaws  in  his  character  and  the  curious 
antipathy  that  constantly  raised  his  head  and 
hissed  between  them,  nis  father  had  never 
thoroughly  realised  that  fact  till  now. 

Sebastian,  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself, 
could  master  in  a  week  what  it  took  most  men 
months  to  apprehend.  His  memory  was  as- 
tonishingly good.  He  could  speak  fluently  in 
four  languages,  and  though  he  could  not  or  would 
not  stand  regular  office  work  and  was  hopelessly 
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unmethodical,  yet  his  intuitive  grasp  of  the  com- 
plicated issues  of  a  situation  bad  more  than  once 
fairly  startled  his  father  into  admiration. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  clever; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  his  father  that  he  was  also 
such  an  outrageous  fool,  and  that  the  cleverness 
made  his  folly  the  more  inexcusable.  There  was 
no  measure  to  it.  He  had  an  immense  chance 
put  before  him  and  he  declared  himself  "unin- 
terested,"— simply  "  uninterested." 

Ready  of  comprehension  and  versatile,  shrewd 
and  sharp  as  a  needle,  he  was  yet  as  difficult  to 
impress  as  quicksilver.     You  thought  you  had 

ginned  him  down,  but  he  had  slid  beneath  your 
ngers. 

"  I  can  tell  you  this,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen, 
''a  vacant  place  in  my  office  is  fought  for  as  if 
it  were  a  plank  thrown  to  drowning  men  in  a  sea 
full  of  sharks." 

"  I  know,  poor  devils !  It's  awfully  depress- 
ing," said  Seoastian. 

"You  don't  know  what  competition  means," 
his  father  continued  grimly.  "I  do ;  but  you 
were  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth  and 
you've  suffered  from  over-eating  rather  than 
hunger." 

"  No  fellow  can  help  the  accident  of  his  birth," 
interpolated  Sebastian. 

"  You've  never  had  to  swim  for  your  life,  and 
you  may  thank  Providence  and  me  that  you 
haven't,  for  I  am  afraid  that  with  your  present 
lack  of  interest  you'd  very  soon  have  gone 
under." 

The  irritation  which  Sebastian  seemed  bound 
to  inspire  in  his  father  showed  itself  in  the  last 
speecn. 

Sebastian  grinned. 

"  1  remember  you  tried  to  teach  me  to  swim  by 
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pitching  me  into  the  sea  out  of  a  boat  when  I 
was  a  httle  shaver.  Once  I  got  cramp,  and  nearly 
drowned,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  casual  re- 
miniscence. 

"I  was  speaking  metaphorically.  Do  not 
pretend  to  be  stupid ;  there's  nothmg  funny  in 
that/'  said  Mr.  Muncassen,  frowning. 

Then  he  took  his  impatience  by  the  throat 
again. 

"  I  am  never  unreasonable ;  I  am  ready  to 
attend  to  your  arguments  and  to  listen  to  your 
projects/'  he  said.  "  You  inform  me  that  you  are 
— ^uninterested  in  the  business  which  supports 
you  all  in  luxury.  Very  well.  Let  us  inquire 
further  into  your  views.  What  work  do  you 
condescend  to  like?  In  what  form  of  industry 
are  you  pleased  to  be  'interested'?  How  do 
you  propose  to  employ  yourself?  How,  in  fact, 
do  you  mean  to  justify  your  existence  ?  " 

"Himmel!  What  a  lot  of  big  questions!" 
murmured  Sebastian. 

He  fidgeted  uneasily  under  his  father's  piercing 
gaze. 

"You  find  them  unanswerable,"  said  Mr. 
Muncassen.  "  You  like  no  work,  because  you 
are  a  bom  loafer.  You  are  uninterested  in  any- 
thing that  requires  sustained  effort  because  you 
are  sapping  your  strength  with  idle  and  pro- 
fligate self-indulgence.  Though  your  abilities  are 
very  far  from  despicable,  you  are  ready  to  fritter 
them  away.  Left  to  yourself  you  would  never 
attempt  to  work  at  all,  and  your  existence  would 
be  entirely  unjustified  and  of  no  value  whatever." 

"Weill  but.  Pater,  it  might  still  be  of  some 
value  to  me.  That's  all  from  your  point  of  view. 
Mine's  different;  that's  all,"  said  Sebastian, 
with  rather  irritating  good  humour. 

He  hesitated  for  a  second.     He  knew  that  there 
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was  much  to  be  said  for  bis  side  of  this  question* 
He  knew  that  had  he  only  taken  the  trouble  to 
formulate  his  views  he  could  have  said  it.  It 
was  unfortunate,  and  characteristic  of  Sebastian, 
that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  plunged  into 
this  discussion  unprepared. 

"My  existence  might  even  be  of  more  value 
to  me  if  I  wasn't  going  in  for  the  kind  of  occupa- 
tion I  detest;  and  after  all  it  is  my  existence! 
A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own/'  he  added. 

"  It  is  no  question  of  points  of  view ;  it's  a 
question  of  solid  facts,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen. 
Then  he  sighed. 

"  My  sons  are  not  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect," 
he  said  in  a  harsh  voice.  ''Herbert's  dead; 
Clarence  runs  into  debt,  and  without  excuse, 
for  I  make  him  an  allowance  such  as  few  young 
men  of  his  age  get ;  Dugdale  1  Well,  Du^dale 
does  well  enough,  and  I  suppose  he'll  be  a  bishop 
one  day,  but  he's  not  mucn  use  to  me.  As  for 
you,  vou  set  yourself  against  me  in  every  possible 
way. 

oebastian's  expression  changed.  He  was  per- 
verse, and  blame  often  stung  him  to  answering 
contempt  He  had  no  respect  for  authority,  and 
coercion  turned  him  to  anarchism ;  but  he  was 
also  by  far  the  softest  hearted  of  his  family. 

**  It  is  rough  on  you,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
realisation  of  his  father's  side  of  the  question, 
and  a  swift  reaction  of  feeling.  **Of  course  I'll 
stick  to  the  business  if  you  really  want  me.  Pater. 
I  had  hardly  grasped  that" 

Mr.  Muncassen  was  considerably  surprised,  but 
he  was  not  generous  enough  to  take  a  generous 
advantage  ofthe  moment. 

"  If  I  want  you !  You  may  be  very  thankful 
that  the  offer  is  still  open  I  There  are  thousands 
if  young  men  who  would  jump  gratefully  at  the 
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dghth  part  of  such  a  chance  as  I  offer  you. 
That's  settled  then.  Glad  you've  come  to  your 
senses.  No,  don't  go.  There  are  some  letters 
here  from  which  I  wish  you  to  make  a  rough  trans* 
lation." 

''  Can't  they  wait  ?  "  said  Sebastian,  yawning. 

''  No,  they  can't  I  I  didn't  make  my  way  in  the 
world  by  waiting,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen  as  he 
pulled  a  packet  of  documents  out  of  a  drawer. 

Sebastian  glanced  through  them  perfunctorily. 

"  But  Macpnerson  translates  for  you.  I  suppose 
he  knows  all  about  this  affair  ?  " 

'*  Macpherson's  a  sharp  fellow — but  he  isn't  my 
son." 

His  son  regarded  him  with  unusual  earnestness. 

*'  I've  said  I'll  stick  to  this — because  Herbert's 
dead,  and  for  a  moment  I — I  had  a  sort  of  fancy 

}^ou  needed  me,  but  I  believe  you'd  much  better 
et  me  get  out  of  it.  You  can  t  turn  the  sort  of 
chap  I  am  into  the  sort  of  chap  you  are,  and  I 
mignt  make  much  less  of  a  mull  of  things  left  to 
my  own  way." 

"Haven't  we  had  enough  of  this  nonsense ?*• 
said  Muncassen.  "You  talk  like  an  idiot  I  but 
I  suppose  that  seems  amusine  to  you.  Sit  down 
here  and  finish  that  job  now.' 

Then  he  added,  with  what  he  felt  to  be  a 
handsome  attempt  at  doin^  the  boy  justice, 

"  You  are  no  fool  when  it  comes  to  understand- 
ing what  these  foreign  chaps  are  at.  In  some 
ways  I'll  own  you've  quite  surprised  me." 

Sebastian  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  it's  possible  to  talk  sense  in  another 
language,"  he  remarked.  "  You've  never  under- 
stood mine,  but  occasionally  I've  not  been  chatter- 
ing sheer  gibberish." 

He  retired  with  the  papers  to  a  table  at  the 
window  in  a  far  comer. 
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"  I  can't  work  under  any  one's  eye,"  he  said. 
"  I'd  better  polish  these  oflF  here." 

Mr.  Muncassen  nodded,  and  settled  himself  in 
his  own  place.  On  the  whole  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  conversation. 

"  Unstable  as  water !  He  always  required  a 
firm  hand ;  but  luckily  I've  got  the  upper  hand/' 
he  reflected. 

Though  he  had  such  a  keen  eye  for  the  main 
chance,  he  had  missed  a  chance  that  day  and 
didn't  know  it 

As  for  Sebastian,  he  made  an  excellent  sketch 
of  his  father's  back  view  before  tackling  the 
foreign  papers.  ^ 

He  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  He  had  tightened 
fetters  which  he  had  meant  to  break,  because  he 
had  been  carried  away  by  what  he  now  stigma- 
tised as  an  absurdly  sentimental  impulse. 

He  found  a  momentary  consolation  in  the 
caricature.  He  would  presently  show  it  to  dear 
little  "  Don't"  She  would  see  the  likeness  at 
once.  Don't  was  such  a  darling !  Far  prettier 
than  she  used  to  be.  He  was  sorry  she  was  not 
his  real  sister.  No !  on  second  thought,  he  wasn't 
sorry,  he  was  glad.  He  had  finished  the  carica- 
ture of  his  father,  and  had  just  begun  a  fancy 
portrait  of  Dolores  which  promised  well  and  was 
deepl  V  engrossing,  when  tne  library  door  opened 
and  the  butler  announced  '*  Mr.  Augustus  Mum." 

Sebastian,  in  his  comer  by  the  windo^v,  put 
down  his  pen  and  watched  witn  amused  curiosity. 
The  small  man  who  advanced  towards  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen was  about  Sebastian's  own  height,  but 
well  advanced  in  middle  age  and  inclined  to 
stoutness  and  baldness.  His  cheerful,  round  face 
wore  a  most  affable  smile,  his  fair  curly  hair 
(beginning  to  turn  grey)  was  shinine  with 
pomatum,  and  stood  up  in  crisp  waves  from  his 
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forehead  One  could  see  that  he  had  donned 
best  dothes  for  the  occasion.  His  necktie  was 
of  bright  sky  blue  with  white  spots  on  it,  his 
plump  hands  were  encased  in  shiny  red  dog-skin. 
He  carried  a  dapper  little  walking  stick  with  a 
very  ornate  handle. 

Mr.  Muncassen  took  no  notice  of  his  visitor's 
extended  hand. 

"  Oh— it's  you,  is  it  ?  -  he  said  coldly.  "  Han- 
kins  made  a  mistake.  I  am  engaged.  He  should 
not  have  admitted  you.** 

''Well  now,  Caesar  Herbert,  I  daresay  you 
mean  well,  but  your  manner  ain't  what  I  should  call 
overpoweringly  brotherly,''  said  Augustus  Mum. 

"  Imo  one  can  help  the  accident  of  liis  birth,  but 
I  have  certainly  had  to  pay  for  the  privil^e  of 
relationship,"  replied  Mr.  Muncassen. 

"Why,  the  Pater  cribbed  that  remark  about 
birth  from  me  1  It's  wonderful  how  he  can  turn 
anything  to  account,"  thought  Sebastian.  He  was 
immensely  amused. 

No  one  noticed  him  as  he  sat  in  his  corner 
half  hidden  by  a  screen.  If  his  conscience  pricked 
him  on  the  subject  of  eavesdropping,  he  salved 
it  easilv.  His  lather  had  expressly  bidden  him 
stop  where  he  was  till  he  had  finished  his  job. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  visitor  quickly,  "  but 
what  you've  paid  for  is  the  privilege  of  being  un- 
related  to  us.    We  are  Mum,  remember  1' 

Mr.  Muncassen  frowned.  "Don't  bandy 
words  1  Come  to  the  point.  What  are  you  here 
for  ?  " 

"  I  am  here  to  inquire  what  your  intentions  are 
in  regard  to  Olympia,"  said  Augustus  boldly. 
"Are  you  going  to  allow  to  her  the  £iso  you 
allowed  to  your  mother — I  beg  your  pardon  I  to 
Mrs.  Mum  ?  or  are  you  going  to  be  mean  enough 
to  sneak  out  of  it?" 
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"  What's  this  I  hear  about  your  having  set  up 
a  dancing  saloon  in  Praed  Street?" 

"You  know  best  what  you've  heard,"  said 
Augustus;  then  he  smiled  confidently. 

"But  I  could  tell  you  all  about  it,  Caesar,  if 
you  would  only  offer  me " 

"  What  ?  "  angrily. 

"  A  chair." 

"  Oh — ^Tsch — ^sit  down  1 "  said  Mr.  Muncassen, 
and  Augustus,  chuckling,  sat  down. 

The  Mums  had  always  enjoyed  teasing  Caesar 
Herbert.  They  had  flaunted  tneir  fun  in  his  face 
and  made  him  feel  his  poverty  in  that  one  re- 
spect. Caesar  Herbert  couldn't  see  a  joke  to 
save  his  life,  but  his  family  would  have  laughed 
with  bailiffs  in  the  house.  They  never  could  be 
brought  to  behave  humbly  as  he  considered  that 
poor  relations  ought  to  behave.  Though  they 
nad  been  beholden  to  him  for  that  ;^i5o  a  year, 
they  never  paid  him  in  one  ha'porth  of  respect. 
He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  get  his  dues,  but 
Napoleon  and  Augustus  were  shameless. 

Augustus  was  enjoying  the  interview.  He 
enlarged  with  gusto  on  tne  possibilities  of  the 
Praed  Street  venture.  Their  mother  had  been 
wont  to  say  that  her  eldest  son  could  saueeze 
water  out  of  a  stone,  that  her  second  would  offer 
to  gamble  with  an  archangel,  but  that  "  Little 
Gus"  could  talk  the  hind  leg  off  a  donkey. 
Caesar's  was  doubtless  the  most  remunerative 
gift. 

The  more  Augustus  talked  the  angrier  Mr. 
Muncassen  became.  He  sat  outwardly  unmoved 
and  grim,  but  he  writhed  in  spirit. 

**  Quite  respectable  I  Oh,  but  we  ain't  going  in 
for  anythini"  naughty.  Lympy,  for  one,  wouldn't 
stand  that,  said  Augustus.  "  We  shall  get 
shop-girls,  and  a  few  upper  servants  (your  butler 
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is  growing  stout,  Caesar ;  a  hop  would  do  h;m 
good)  and  perhaps  even  a  clerk  or  two.  Tickets, 
IS.  6d.  each,  and  light  refreshments  included. 
Olympia  manages  the  refreshments,  and  I  do  the 
music.  We've  nired  a  piano.  I  can  play.  Turn, 
tum,  tumty  turn,"  he  drummed  a  waltz  tune  with 
his  short  fat  fingers  on  the  edge  of  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen's  writing-table.  "  Oh,  you  should  look  in 
yourself  one  evening.  I'll  stand  you  a  free  ticket, 
Caesar.  Bring  my  niece  along  with  you ;  she'd 
like  it.  Oh,  incog.,  strictly  incog,  of  course !  I 
understand  all  about  that,  bless  you !  You're  far 
too  grand  now  to  be  seen  hobnobbing  with  the 
likes  of  us ;  but  you  must  want  to  jump  off  your 
stilts  sometimes  I  should  think,  en?  And  we'd 
play  the  game  I  No  one  should  ever  know. 
Lympy  shan't  embrace  you  in  the  ball-room. 
Come  now,  think  of  it  I  Tum,  tum,  tumty  tum, 
tum." 

Mr.  Muncassen  brought  his  fist  down  heavily 
on  the  table. 

"  I've  no  time  to  waste  over  your  tom-foolery," 
he  said.  ''Attend  to  what  I  say  please.  I  do 
not  approve  of  this  idiotic  scheme.    I  never  ex- 

r;ct  any  right  feeling  from  you  or  Napoleon,  but 
should  have  supposed  that  Olympia  might  have 
shown  more  sense.  Tell  her  from  me  that  she'll 
never  see  another  penny  of  my  money  if  she 
backs  you  in  this  absurd  and  outrafi;eous  project." 
He  looked  sternly  at  Augustus  Mum  oetween 
narrowed  eyelids.  "  Do  as  you  choose,  my  man, 
but  understand  this  clearly.  I  will  pay  to  your 
sister  the  allowance  that  I  was  in  tne  habit  of 
making,  on  consideration  that  she  lives  quietly 
and  respectably  in  Liverpool — or  elsewhere,  not 
in  London.  I  don't  want  any  of  you  in  London  1  *• 
"  Don't  you  ?"  said  Augustus.  He  was  eetting 
angry  too,  but  when  he  was  angry  he  laughed. 
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"That's  a  new  condition.  According  to  the 
first  arrangement  we  were  to  live  where  we  liked 
so  long  as  we  were  Mum  1  Now  the  question  is, 
does  ;f  150  a  year  to  our  sister  Olympia  pay  us  for 
the  loss  of  a  scheme  that  may  make  us  millionaires, 
as  well  as  for  the  loss  of  our  father's  name  (he 
had  a  good  name — ^his  little  shop  in  Down  Street 
was  always  full  on  a  Saturday  night  you  may  re- 
member) and  also  for  the  loss  of  freedom?  I 
must  say,  Caesar,  that  I  like  to  take  any  house 
where  I  choose.  If  Buckingham  Palace,  or  next 
door  to  you  were  to  be  for  sale,  I  should  like  to 
feel  I  had  not  bound  myself  not  to  buy." 

"  If  you  think  that  you  can  blackmail  me,  you 
are  mistaken."  said  Mr.  Muncassen.  "  Those  are 
my  terms.  You  may  give  my  message  to  Olympia. 
I've  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject." 

"  But  Vm  not  going  to  give  Olympia  that 
message." 

Augustus  Mum*s  round,  usually  smiling  face 
had  become  rather  pink.  His  brother  stared  at 
him,  annoyed  but  uncomprehending.  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen  never  wrote  letters  to  any^member  of  his 
family  if  he  could  avoid  doing  so.  He  believed 
that  his  relations  were  quite  capable  of  publishing 
anything  he  signed  merely  to  annoy  him.  It  was 
safer  not  to  give  them  a  chance. 

•*  Olympia  sent  you  here,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  said. 

"  To  tell  vou  the  truth  I  shouldn't  have  cared 
(nor  would  rJapoleon^  to  have  let  her  come,"  said 
Augustus.  **  You  see, Caesar— it's  very  unfortunate 
— but  you  are  not  a  gentleman !  You  don't  even 
know  when  you  are  not  behaving  with  ordinary 
decency  to  your  sister.  I  am  not  blaming  you. 
You  don't  mean  to  be  as  offensive  as  you  are,  I 
dare  say ;  but  when  it  comes  to  your  sending 
word  to  Olympia  that  you'll  continue  to  pay  her 
a  beggarly  allowance  on  condition  that  she  lives 
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respectably — well,  you  see — or  rather  you  don't 
see — that  it's  a  piece  of  gratuitous  cheek  that  I 
shouldn't  care  to  expose  her  to.  Nap  and  1  are 
not  at  all  particular.  I  don't  mind  meeting  you 
myself.  I've  knocked  up  against  so  many  queer 
fisn.  I  can  put  up  with  bad  manners  and  make 
allowances  for  you,  but  we  couldn't  let  Olympia 
associate  with  you.  Where  ladies  are  concerned," 
said  little  Gus,  with  his  head  very  much  on  one 
side,  "  one  must  draw  a  line  somewhere." 

"  You  be  hanged  I "  said  Muncassen.  "  Clear 
out,  I've  had  as  much  of  you  as  I'll  stand  1 " 

Augustus  nodded.  **  Good-bye,  Caesar,  I'm 
going,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  **I  can't  return  the 
compliment.  Honestly  I  don't  believe  you'll  be 
hanged.    You'd  always  know  a  trick  worth  two 

of  that,  but  whether  you  won't  be Oh,  well, 

there's  no  knowine.  Sorry  I  really  can't  deliver 
your  message.  We  hope  to  open  the  ball-room 
next  month,  and  we  are  thinkmg  of  putting  the 
old  name  in  full  gn  the  advertisement  sheets ;  I'll 
send  you  tickets,  just  in  case  you  change  your 
mind.  Nothing  to  pay,  since  it's  all  in  the  family. 
Good4>ye  I " 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

"  D N  them  all,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen  under  his 

breath. 

He  seldom  spoke  loudly  when  he  was  angry, 
but  he  turned  white  with  rage,  and  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes  contracted.  At  that  moment  ne  abso- 
lutely hated  his  brothers  and  sister. 

Men  who  have  carved  their  own  way  to  fortune 
are  apt  to  be  excusably  proud  of  their  origin,  but 
Mr.  Muncassen  did  not  share  this  common  conceit. 
He  had  always  loathed  and  despised  poverty ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  in  his  right  place  as  a  rich  and 
successful  man,  and  that  he  had  been  in  his  wron^ 
place  in  his  early  youth.  To  his  mind  there  had 
Deen  something  degrading  in  the  happy-go-lucky 
adventures  of  his  family;  the  modicum  of  affection 
he  had  had  for  it  was  buried  in  his  mother's  grave ; 
it  had  never  been  a  large  or  thriving  aflFection  at 
the  best,  and  mockery  had  helped  to  kill  it.  He 
cursed  those  hampering,  jeering  brothers  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  tummg,  met  his  son's 
inquisitively  amused  glance.  The  likeness,  which 
he  had  always  seen,  between  Sebastian  and 
Augustus  pricked  him  like  a  poisoned  arrow, 
entering  between  the  shafts  of  his  armour. 

"Why  do  you  sit  there  spying  on  me,  you 

Jroung  fool  ?  "  he  said.    But  the  sting  of  the  matter 
ay  in  the  fact  that  he  knew  that  Sebastian  was  no 
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fool,  and  that  he  had  brought  a  c]uick  and  critical 
intelligence  to  bear  on  the  situation. 

**  I  stayed  here  because  you  told  me  to.  Sorry 
it  annoyed  you,"  said  Sebastian. 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen  coldly. 

He  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  more,  and 
Sebastian  with  a  nod  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
went. 

•As  the  door  shut  Mr.  Muncassen  sat  down 
heavily  and  let  his  head  drop  on  his  hands. 

"  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold," he  said  bitterly. 

But  Sebastian,  laughing  to  himself  over  the 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed,  went  in  search  of 
Dolores. 

Dolores  was  fourteen  now ;  her  black  hair  was 
no  longer  cut  short,  but  was  tied  back  with  a 
ribbon.  She  was  growing  tall  and  slim,  but  she 
was  never  awkward  as  English  girls  usually  are 
at  that  stage.  She  had  pretty  and  gentle  ways, 
and  Sebastian  was  fonder  of  her  than  ever. 
Sebastian  felt  almost  a  stranger  among  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  had  grown  apart 
during  these  last  four  years.  Their  British  pre- 
judices riled  him.  He  laughed  at  them  all,  and 
sometimes  at  himself  too,  but  the  fun  was  not 
quite  so  good-tempered  as  it  had  been,  when  he 
was  the  small  wag  of  the  family  years  ago. 

He  went  up  to  the  schoolroom,  where  he  found 
Dolores  curled  up  on  the  window-seat,  following 
the  beautiful  and  enchanting  adventures  of  De  La 
Motte  Fouqu6's  knights  and  ladies.  It  was  summer 
holidays,  and  though  Anna,  Dolores,  and  little 
Lou-Lou  were  the  only  schoolroom  girls  left,  yet, 
rather  to  Sebastian's  clisgust,  every  one  seemed  to 
have  congregated  up  there  on  that  especial  after- 
noon. 

Cecilia  and  Bella  (Bella  wa:>  out  now)  had  left  the 
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drawing-room  in  possession  of  the  piano-tuner, 
and  were  seated  at  the  schoolroom  table  ostensibly 
writing  invitations  for  an  At  Home,  but  pausing^  to 
wrangle  over  the  programme  of  music.  Cecilia 
liked  to  have  the  ordering  of  such  thines  and  did 
not  approve  of  divided  authority.     Bella  usually 

Save  m  lazily,  but  could  be  obstinate  on  occasion, 
inna  watched  her  sisters  with  critical,  rather  un- 
friendly eyes.  She  was  the  cleverest  of  the  girls, 
but  no  favourite  at  home.  Miss  Dickson,  in  her 
comfortable  arm-chair,  read  a  novel  and  nursed 
the  cat. 

There  was  some  talk  of  sending  Anna  and 
Dolores  to  a  finishing  school  next  term,  then  there 
would  be  no  more  need  for  Miss  Dickson's 
services.  For  some  time  past  Cecilia  had  been  of 
opinion  that  they  had  better  be  dispensed  with. 

"  Old  Dicky's  all  very  well,  but  we've  had  her 
long  enough.  She  wasn  t  a  bad  nursery-governess, 
but  she's  no  earthly  use  now,"  she  said. 

Dolores  was  so  sorry  for  **  Dicky  "  at  this  juncture 
that  she  almost  forgot  how  much  she  disliked  her. 

Sebastian  sat  down  on  the  window  seat  and 
took  the  book  out  of  his  cousin's  hand. 

"  Talk  to  me  :  I'm  ever  so  much  more  amusing 
than  Sir  Somebody  de  Something,"  he  said. 

But  Dolores  looked  sorry  to  be  dragged  from 
fairy-land. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day?"  he  asked. 

"A  storm's  coming,  I  believe,"  said  Dolores, 
looking  at  him  with  troubled  eyes. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  her!  she's  very 
silly.  It's  pure  affectation  to  pretend  to  mind  a 
thunder-storm,  even  if  it  were  coming,  and  it 
isn't.  The  sky  is  quite  clear,"  said  Cecilia,  turning 
round  sharply.  "You  should  not  encourage 
Don't  in  such  nonsensical  fancies,  Sebastian.  She 
likes  you  to  notice  her,  that's  all." 
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Sebastian  laughed.  **  Now,  now !  A  woman  of 
your  inches  shouldn't  be  jealous  of  little  Don't." 

Cecilia  stared  at  him  with  an  expression  that 
reminded  him  of  his  father. 

"It's  a  pity  that  that  kind  of  impertinent  vul- 
garity seems  funny  to  you,"  she  saia. 

Sebastian  whistled  and  perched  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  table. 

"There  was  a  youne  girl  called  Cecilia, 
Who  said,  '  Pray  don't  be  too  familiar,' " 

he  chanted. 

"  Oh,  be  quiet !  Do  be  quiet,  See,"  said  Dolores. 
**  It's  so  dreadful  when  every  one  gets  angry." 

Her  face  was  full  of  apprehension,  and  Sebastian 
checked  himself. 

"  Well,  I've  been  so  painfully  good  to-day,"  he 
remarked.  "  And  it  hasn't  paid,  my  dear,  it  never 
does.  What  do  you  think  r  In  a  weak  moment  I 
promised  to  stick  to  the  business.  What  possessed 
me  I  can't  imagine !  I  wish  I  hadn't.  Oh,  I  say, 
Don't,  who  do  you  suppose  paid  us  a  visit  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  1  don't  want  to  know,"  said 
Dolores. 

"Who?"  asked  Anna. 

Sebastian  glanced  sideways  at  Dolores  and 
began  to  chant  again. 

**  There  was  an  old  cadger  called  Mum 
Whose  ways  were  remarkably  rum." 

"  Don't!"  cried  Dolores.  **  Oh,  See,  stop,  stop ! 
I  know  it's  coming,  I  know  vou'd  better  not." 

But  the  spirit  of  mischiei  possessed  Sebastian 
still. 

"  I  must  finish  my  rhyme.  Girl : 

When  Pa  said.  'You  be  hanged,' 

He  replied,  *  You'll  be  d d ' 

For  a  very  respectable  hum." 
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"  How  dare  you,  sir  ?  ** 

The  incisive  tones  cut  their  way  through  the 
mingled  noises  of  the  room.  Cecilia  and  Bella 
ceased  to  wrang^le.  Miss  Dickson's  chair  ceased 
to  rock.  Sebastian  slid  to  bis  feet  Dolores  stood 
up  with  face  white  with  horror  and  dilated  eyes. 
Mr.  Muncassen  was  white  too,  but  with  anger. 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  know  you  were  listening.  It 
was  only  a  joke,  Pater,"  said  Sebastian. 

Mr.  Muncassen  strode  up  to  the  table. 

"  You  rascally  young  sneak,"  he  said,  between 
his  teeth.  "Spymg  behind  your  father's  back, 
and  then  proclaiming  his  private  affairs  to  all  the 
world  in  ribald  rhymes.    You " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  hola  hard  1 "  said  Sebastian. 

Cecilia's  riding- whip  lay  on  the  table,  Mr. 
Muncassen's  fineers  closed  on  it. 

"  Do  you  teach  me  ?  I'm  not  a  man  of  words," 
he  said.    "But " 

"If  you  dare  touch  me  with  that !"  cried 

Sebastian  passionately. 

And  the  next  moment  Dolores,  running  between 
them,  caught  a  blow  on  her  cheek. 

The  whip  had  raised  a  crimson  streak,  and  both 
men  fell  back  ashamed. 

"  Don't,  don't ! "  cried  the  child.  "  I  see — I  see 
— such  fearful  things.  Uncle  Herbert  is  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  Sebastian  is  running  down  the 
stairs  as  if  he  were  Cain ;  and  Aunt  Dora  laughs 
and  laujB^hs  and  laughs  and " 

Cecilia,  with  a  Quick  step  forward,  caught 
Dolores  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  her. 

"  I  won  t  have  it  I  We  shall  all  be  stark,  staring 
mad  if  we  listen  to  this.  The  child's  hysterical, 
and  you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  See,"  she 
said.  "And  gracious,  what  a  mark!  It's  a 
wonder  her  eye  isn't  put  out  The  under  eyelid 
is  cut.  Pater  1* 
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Dolores  was  shivering  and  pale  now. 

Mr.  Muncassen  threw  down  the  gold-handled 
whip. 

"  Of  course  I  never  intended  to  hit  Dolores," 
he  said.  ''  But  it  is  entirely  her  own  doing.  She 
should  learn  not  to  interfere." 

He  strode  out  of  the  room  without  another 
glance  at  his  son. 

Sebastian  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
Dolores,  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her 
hands  covering  her  face. 

"  Dear  little  girl,  dear  little  girl  1  It  was  for 
me — and  Til  never  forgive  my  father  I "  he  cried. 
"  Oh,  Cissie,  has  he  blinded  her  ?  Has  he  nearly 
killed  her  ?  " 

**  Oh,  don't  be  such  a  fool  I  Go  and  fetch  some 
water  for  her,"  said  Cecilia.  "  It  wasn't  his  fault, 
it  was  yours  and  hers." 

But  she  watched  her  little  cousin  rather 
anxiously.  It  would  be  an  awkward  business 
if  she  were  seriously  hurt  I 

"  I — ^am  all  right,  Cissie,"  said  Dolores  faintly. 

She  tried  to  smile  as  she  sipped  the  water 
Sebastian  brought.  Her  face  hurt  her  a  good 
deal,  but  she  was  plucky  about  physical  pain. 

"  Oh,  well,  that  s  a  good  thing  I "  said  Cecilia, 
relieved.  "Take  her  to  her  room,  Dicky,  and 
bathe  her  face.  I  hope  to  goodness  she  won't 
be  marked  for  life.    I  must  go  to  find  my  father." 

Dolores  rebelled  against  Dicky's  ministrations, 
and  Bella  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Poor  little  thine !  I'll  see  to  her  I  You  might 
be  a  trifle  sorrier,  Cissie,"  she  added  in  an  under- 
tone. 

*'  I  suppose  she  can't  help  it !  but  I  wish  she'd 
never  come  near  us.  She  brought  us  bad  luck 
from  the  first,"  answered  Cecilia. 

She  did  not  mean  Dolores  to  hear  that,  but 
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Dolores  heard,  and  the  words  hurt  her  much  more 
than  had  the  riding-whip. 

Presently  she  was  lying  in  a  dark  room,  trying 
not  to  cry,  because  tears  were  forbidden.  The 
tip  of  the  cord  of  the  whip  caught  the  lower  lid 
and  touched  the  eyeball,  but  there  was  no  serious 
injury.  She  was  rather  feverish,  and  physical 
and  mental  discomfort  got  blended  in  the  un- 
comfortable way  which  feverishness  entails. 

"  I  don't  want  to  bring  Cissie  bad  luck !  I  don't 
want  to  see  anything !  I  hate  seeing !  but  I  can't 
help  it.  It  isn  t  exactly  me,  it's  something  in  me. 
I  couldn't  help  it ! "  she  cried. 

" Don't  go  on  about  it  so,"  said  Bella;  "you're 
working  yourself  into  a  fever.  I  wish  you'd 
behave  like  other  people,  Don't,  then  these 
things  wouldn't  happen. 

"  But,  Bella,  it  wasn't  my  behaviour  that  made 
Sebastian  sing  funny  rhymes  about  Uncle  Herbert, 
or  that  made  Uncle  Herbert  so  furiously  angry 
with  See.  That  was  goin^  to  happen  anyhow. 
I  only  felt  that  it  was  commg,  and  I  did  try,  oh  ! 
I  did  try  so  hard  to  prevent  it." 

Bella  shrugged  her  shoulders :  she  was  really 
fond  of  Dolores,  but  she  could  not  but  allow  that 
Dolores  was  uncomfortably  unlucky. 

**  Do  I  bring  you  all  bad  luck  ?  said  Dolores. 
**Oh,  Bella,  I  am  so  unhappy!  I  wish  I  were 
dead  and  buried  1  No,  I  aon't,  I  wish  I  hadn't 
been  bom  I  That  would  be  better  than  being 
dead,  because  if  one  has  once  been  alive  one 
can  never  forget  it." 

"Now  you  really  are  saying  wicked  things," 
said  Bella.  "  It's  very  wicked  to  wish  one  hadn't 
ever  been  born,  and  it  sounds  as  if  you  had  done 
something  dreadful." 

"  But  do  you  all  of  you  wish  that  I  had  never 
come  near  you?"  soboed  Dolores.    "Oh— oh — 
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my  eye  does  hurt  when  I  cry.  I  suppose  it's 
the  salt  in  my  t^ars,  but  they  feel  as  if  tney  were 
made  of  blood.  I  wish  the  room  weren't  so  dark, 
so  that  I  could  see  if  they  are  at  all  red.  Bella, 
tell  me  truly  and  faithfully,  do  you  wish  Td 
never  come  nere  ?  " 

*•  No — o  1  I  don't  wish  that,  not  exactly,*'  said 
Bella. 

"You  do\  I  believe  you  do,"  cried  Dolores, 
sitting  upright  with  flaming  cheeks.  "  It's  per- 
fectly horrid  of  you  then  I  Go  away  I  Go  away ! 
I  don't  want  to  talk  any  more." 

She  pulled  the  sheet  over  her  head,  and  Bella 
left  her. 

Her  next  visitor  was  her  Aunt  Dora.  Mrs. 
Muncassen  came  in  very  quietly  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  bed. 

**  I  am  afraid  your  cheek  is  painful,  my  dear," 
she  said;  "let  me  bathe  it  for  you." 

She  brought  a  basin  and  hot  water.  Her  slim 
fingers  were  deft  and  gentle.  She  drew  the  blind 
half-way  up  in  order  to  see  better,  and  exclaimed 
at  the  sight. 

"  Dear  me !  This  is  a  nasty  inflamed  cut.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  have  the  doctor  to  see  to  vour 
eye.  Cissie  won't  hear  of  it,  though.  I  fancy 
she's  afraid  he'll  think  you  are  a  case  for  the 
S. P. C.C.I  and  that  we've  been  ill-using  you." 

**  Nobody  ill-used  me,"  said  Dolores.  "  I  ran 
in  between  Uncle  Herbert  and  See.  Uncle 
Herbert  didn't  mean  to  hurt  me.  Of  course 
any  one  would  know  that." 

•'Well,  another  time  keep  out  of  the  way 
when  you  see  that  people  are  about  to  lose  their 
tempers,"  said  Mrs.  Miincassen,  in  her  gentle, 
aloof  voice.  "  It  is  better  never  to  get  mixed 
up  with  any  kind  of  conflict  Is  that  better 
now?" 
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"Yes,  thank  you,  Aunt  Dora." 

"Go  to  sleep  then,  and  forget  all  about  it," 
said  Mrs.  Muncassen. 

She  had  bandaged  the  swollen  eye  and  drawn 
down  the  blind  again  and  was  going  softly 
away  when  Dolores  put  out  a  hot  litfle  hand 
and  held  her  dress. 

"  Auntie  Dora,  do  you  wish  I  had  never  come  ? 
Cissie  wishes  I  had  never  come,  and  she  says  I 
brought  bad  luck  with  me  into  the  house." 

*'  Nonsense,  Dolores ! "  said  her  Aunt,  roused 
for  a  moment  to  unusual  asperity.  "A  little 
thing  like  you  coming  into  a  house  can  no  more 
affect  its  fortunes  than  a  fly  on  a  wheel  can  stop 
the  way  the  wheel  is  rolling.  It  was  unkind  of 
Cecilia  to  say  such  a  thing,  but  Cecilia  is  not  a 
very  kind  girl." 

Dolores  sighed  and  let  her  go. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  had  never  been  otherwise 
than  kind,  but  Dolores  was  more  depressed  by 
her  than  by  any  one  in  the  house.  She  could 
never  have  put  the  impression  into  words,  but 
she  felt  as  if  her  Aunt  Dora  were  an  unhappy 
ghost,  daily  becoming  more  cut  off  from  human 
touch,  wrapped  round  in  an  awful,  dividing  dark- 
ness that  no  one  ever  tried  to  pierce. 

That  night  she  was  so  feverish  that  Dr. 
Pomeroy  had  to  be  sent  for.  He  was  a  stout, 
elderly  man  who  had  assisted  at  the  birth  of 
the  eight  children,  and  he  always  declared  that, 
taking  them  all  round,  they  made  a  most  splendid 
set.  The  family  irreverently  dubbed  him  "Old 
Pompey."  He  was  decidedly  pompous,  but  dis- 
creet and  attached  to  the  Muncassens. 

He  found  Dolores  with  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  he  thought  poorly  of  her  constitution. 
.  "  I  should  have  said  that  she  had  had  some 
shock,  but  that  such  an  occurrence  could  hardly 
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have  happened  without  any  one's  knowledge.  The 
little  girl  is  highly  strung  and  excitable,  and  with 
no  stamina/'  said  he.  "  JBy  the  bye,  how  did  she 
come  by  such  a  nasty  cut  on  her  face?  She 
wouldn't  tell  me." 

*'It  was  an  accident,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen. 
"They  were  all  sky-larking  in  the  school-room. 
No  harm  was  intended." 

"  No,  no !  but  her  nerves  seem  upset.  She 
is  unlike  any  of  your  own  fine,  sturdy  flock. 
As  unlike  in  temperament  as  she  is  in  appear- 
ance! She's  had  no  cause  for  unhappiness  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  5he  has  been  treated  in  every  way  like  one 
of  my  own  daughters,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen, 
rather  offended. 

"  My  dear  sir,  of  course,  of  course  1 "  said  Dr. 
Pomerovi  **  She's  evidently  fond  of  her  cousins, 
too.  You  can  throw  no  light  on  the  cause  of 
the  unduly  excited  and  sensitive  state  she's 
in?" 

Mr.  Muncassen  hesitated.  "  We — my  wife  and 
I,  find   the  child  a  heavy  responsibility.    Her 

father "  he  tapped  his  forehead.    "  Suicide,  you 

know!    You  probably  heard." 

"Ah,  yes,  a  sad  inheritance,  but  the  child  is 
perfectly  sane,"  said  the  doctor,  quickly.  *'  She's 
rather  a  bright  child,  and  a  nice  child  too,  eh? 
Nerves  too  near  the  surface,  but  a  pretty  and 
intelligent,  rather  charming  little  girt,  I  should 
say." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Pomeroy,"  said  Mr. 
Muncassen,  "one  of  my  boys  has  a  sharp 
attack  of  calf-love  for  that  charming  little  cousin ! 
She's  the  merest  baby,  and  he's  an  absurd  young 
donkey — but " 

The  doctor  laughed.  "  Oh — oh !  Well,  pack 
her    off  somewhere   as   soon    as    she    is    well 
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enough  to  travel,"  he  said.  "She's  much  too 
sensitive.  Let  her  go  and  play  in  a  farmyard 
or  a  garden  till  she's  recovered  tone.  Made  love 
to  her,  eh  ?  Was  it  my  friend  Clarence  ?  Pack 
her  off  to  some  auiet  place  where  she'll  meet  cows 
and  pigs  and  hens  and  chickens  and  nothing 
more  exciting.  Never  mind  about  lessons ;  she's 
sharp  enough ;  she'll  pick  up  all  she  needs 
later." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen. 
"  We  wished  to  give  her  every  educational 
advantage,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  let  her  live  quietly  in  the  country 
for  a  time.  We  must  consider  what  is  best  to 
be  done." 

The  "  we  "  was  rather  a  fofon  de  parler  unless, 
indeed,  he  included  Cecilia  in  the  pronoun,  but 
Mr.  Muncassen  stood  firmly  by  the  conventions 
of  life,  and,  after  all,  on  this  occasion  his  wife 
did,  quite  unexpectedly,  take  a  hand  in  the 
game. 

The  injured  eyelid  soon  got  well,  and  the  scar 
on  the  cheek  healed,  but  Dolores  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  brain  fever  and  her  convalescence  was 
variable.  When  she  was  up  and  about  the  house 
again,  she  shrank  out  of  her  Uncle  Herbert's 
way  Not  that  she  bore  him  the  least  grudge, 
but  merely  because  she  felt  that  the  sight  of  her 
pale  face  with  the  red  line  on  it  was  distasteful 
and  annoying  to  him.  Dislike  affected  her  like  a 
miasma,  and  the  illness  had  left  her  nervous  and 
out  of  sorts.  The  child  needed  "  mothering,"  and 
Mrs.  Muncassen,  though  the  mother  of  eight,  was 
not  in  the  least  motherly.  Mrs.  Muncassen 
watched  her  niece  with  some  interest,  however, 
and  one  evening,  when  dinner  was  over,  she 
descended  to  the  smoking-room  where  she  sur- 
prised her  husband  and  daughter  in  consultation. 
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"  I  think  it  as  well  to  tell  you  that  I  wrote  to 
my  Aunt  Tilly  a  week  ago  and  asked  Yuct  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  take  charge  of  Sebastian^s 
child,"  said  she.  "  I  have  her  reply.  She  will  be 
delighted  to  have  Dolores  whenever  we  choose 
to  send  her." 

Mr.  Muncassen  and  Cecilia  exchanged  glances. 
Then  Cecilia  said  briskly: 

**  A  capital  plan !  That  cranky  old  woman  took 
to  Don't  at  once.  And  weVe  had  about  enough 
of  her." 

Mr.  Muncassen  raised  his  strongly  marked 
eyebrows. 

'*  You  should  have  consulted  me  before  sending 
the  letter." 

"Oh,  well,  Dolores  is  Sebastian's  child,  not 
yours,  Herbert,"  said  Mrs.  Muncassen. 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  the  thing  is  done 
as  lon^  as  it  is  done?"  said  Cecilia  sensibly. 
"  Nothme  could  be  better  for  her  than  Norfolk 
air,  and  1  must  say  1  am  thankful  she's  going. 
I  don't  say  a  wordf  against  her.  Mamma,  and  1 
know  Bella  and  the  boys  are  devoted  to  her,  but 
I  am  thankful  she  is  going." 

"  Well,  well,  I  do  not  disapprove,"  said  Mr. 
Muncassen.  "Your  niece  is  not  a  very  healthy 
girl.  No  doubt  the  change  will  be  beneficial.  1 
shall  take  her  to  Norfolk  myself." 

The  plan,  in  a  modified  form,  was  propounded 
to  Dolores  the  next  day.  Dr.  Pomeroy  had 
advised  that  she  should  not  be  told  that  they  had 
determined  on  any  radical  change.  That  might 
be  too  exciting,  and  the  little  girl  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  suffer  any  further  excitement.  As  it 
was,  she  became  anxious  over  the  prospect  before 
her. 

"  Great-aunt  Tilly  hasn't  seen  me  for  so  long, 
perhaps  she  won't  like  me  at  all  now,"  she  saia 
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to  Bella.  ''  What  shall  I  do  if  she  looks  at  me 
as  Uncle  Herbert  and  Cissie  look  at  me  ?  " 

"Do?  Nothing!  Don't  fuss  about  it,**  said 
Bella,  laughing. 

But  DcMores  bid  her  cousins  good-bj'e  with  a 
very  sad  and  sober  face. 

"You'll  get  longer  holidays  than  I  shall.  It's 
not  fair,"  said  Anna  enviously. 

"  I  don't  want  Don't  to  go  away  I "  cried  little 
Lou-Lou. 

"  Come  back  soon,  quite  well,  Don't,"  said  Bella, 
hugging  her. 

"Good-bye,  Don't.  Mind  you  don't  lose  your 
box  key.    uood-bye,"'  said  CTecilia. 

Dolores  looked  round  her  wistfully. 

**  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  were  ever  coming  back 
here  to  live,"  she  said  slowly.  "  I  believe  I  am 
going  right  away.  You  aren  t  very  sorry— but — 
but  lam." 

The  elders  looked  at  each  other.  The  little 
white  face  flushed. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  all,"  she  cried. 

Sebastian  caught  her  hands  in  his  and  gripped 
them  hard. 

"You  belong  to  us— to  me.  Don't  let  Aunt 
Tilly  keep  you.  You  know  you  are  my  chum. 
You  belong  to  me.  Don't" 

"Come  along,  come  along,"  said  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen  impatiently,  and  Dolores  tore  her  hands 
away,  ran  quickly  through  the  hall,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  cab,  fearing  lest  she  should  cry  if 
she  stayed. 

Cecilia  drew  a  long  breath. 

**  Well,  she's  gone,  and  there's  an  end  of  that ! " 

But  the  others  exclaimed  indignantly, 

"  Of  course  Dolores  will  come  back  again !  We 
want  her  to  come  back.    For  shame,  Cissie ! " 


CHAPTER   IX 

Yet  love  there  is  that  moves  in  gentleness^ 
Heart-fillingi  sweetest  of  all  powers  that  h\tss.--Jlfede0^ 

Never  were  two  fellow-travellers  less  akin  than 
Mr.  Muncassen  ^nd  Dolores,    Mr.  Muncassen's 

Eroximity  always  made  Dolores  shy,  while,  for 
is  part,  the  little  stranger  under  nis  roof  had 
often  inspired  Mr.  Muncassen  with  something  of 
the  sensation  with  which  Haman  must  have  re- 
garded the  unbowing  Jew  who  sat  at  his  gates. 
Not  that  Dolores  was  ever  impertinent  or  defiant 
The  refusal  to  bow  was  entirely  unconscious.  It 
was  merely  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  inspired 
Mr.  Muncassen  with  satisfaction  left  the  child 
unmoved  to  admiration,  and  perhaps  her  host 
would  never  have  noticed  the  alien  point  of  view 
had  it  not  irritated  him  when  he  was  younger  in 
other  members  of  the  EUerson  family.  The 
Ellersons  were  all  idealists,  and  Mr.  Muncassen 
had  an  inborn  contempt  for  the  unpractical — a 
contempt  that  had  become  tinged  with  bitterness. 
For  some  time  the  two  sat  opposite  each  other 
in  the  railway  carriage  in  silence.  When  the 
train  rushed  into  a  tunnel,  Mr.  Muncassen  noticed 
that  Dolores  pressed  her  face  against  the  stuffy 
upholstery  ot  the  first-class  and  put  her  fingers 
to  her  ears.  It  was  foolish  behaviour  for  fifteen 
years  old,  and  he  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be 
prompted  by  affectation. 
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"  Afraid  of  the  dark  ?  I  imagined  only  babies 
were  afraid  of  the  dark,"  he  said. 

Dolores  blushed,  but  lifted  her  head  with  an 
expression  of  relief  as  they  emerged  from  the 
tunnel. 

"  I  do  so  hate  a  shut-in  place,"  she  explained 
apologetically.  "  I  like  the  night  out  of  doors : 
the  night  darkness  doesn't  frighten  me  a  bit.  I 
should  never  be  afraid  under  the  sky,  even  if 
there  were  no  stars  or  moon  showing." 

"  Oh,  indeed.     I  venture  to  doubt  tnat,"  he  said. 

Dolores  regarded  him  gravely.  "  But  it's  true, 
all  the  same,   she  remarked. 

She  was  thinking  that  that  was  why  he  made 
See  so  angry,  and  indeed  Mr.  Muncassen  ventured 
to  doubt  truth  pretty  often  one  way  or  another, 
though  with  slight  conception  of  the  indignation 
his  ventures  caused.  They  made  Dolores  in- 
dignant, but  thev  had  made  of  his  sons  liars, 
which  was  a  much  more  serious  consequence. 

The  child's  answer  annoyed  him  just  enough 
to  incline  him  to  lecture  her. 

"You  would  have  some  excuse  if  you  were 
alone  in  the  night  out  of  doors — that  would  not 
be  so  absurd,"  he  said.  ''  But  it  is  ridiculous  to 
be  a  coward  in  a  tunnel.  I  hope  that  you  will 
cure  yourself  of  all  your  foolishness  wnile  you 
are  staying  in  Norfolk  with  your  Great-aunt,  and 
that  you  will  grow  up  a  sensible  young  woman 
after  all." 

"  When  all  a  person's  foolishness  is  turned  into 
sense,  and  she  has  got  rid  of  all  her  faults,  is 
she  the  same  person  any  more  ?  "  asked  Dolores 
doubtfully. 

"  You  can  begin  by  refraining  from  such  stupid 

Siestions,"  said  her  uncle  sharply,  and  after  tnat 
eir  conversation  languished. 
Dolores  became  more  and  more  depressed  as 
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they  neared  the  end  of  their  journey.  Her  heart 
beat  suffocatingly  fast  with  nervousness,  and  she 
wanted  her  tea  badly,  and  turned  so  white  that 
Mr.  Muncassen  felt  impatiently  alarmed.  He 
thanked  Heaven  that  his  children  were  not  made 
on  that  pattern. 

A  governess-car  was  awaiting  them  when  they 
alighted  at  the  little  station.  Dolores  was  glad 
it  bumped  and  jolted  along  the  road,  for  the  jolts 
shook  her  out  of  her  fears.  They  had  to  dismount 
at  the  gate  of  Winch  Farm,  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Muncassen  felt  a  gleam  of  compassion. 
He  thought  it  a  poor  enough  place,  witnout  so 
much  as  a  decent  drive  up  to  the  front  door,  and 
he  remembered  that  Dolores  came  straight  from 
a  house  where  she  had  been  surrounded  by  luxury. 
It  was  a  **  come  down"  for  his  wife's  niece ;  he  was 
really  almost  sorry  for  her.  He  was  about  to 
frame  a  consolatory  sentence  :  to  say  that  though 
it  didn't  look  much,  she  would  probably  get 
accustomed  to  it,  and  that  it  would  not  seem  so 
plain  after  a  time,  when  his  kind  attention  was 
frustrated. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Herbert,  how  perfectly  lovely!" 
Dolores  cried. 

She  stood  lor  a  moment  gazing  up  the  flagged 
flower-bordered  path,  and  at  the  grey  square  old 
house,  guarded  by  the  quaint  clipped  yews.  It 
was  bathed  in  the  late  afternoon  sunshine ;  the 
shadows  were  growing  long,  and  the  sweet  scent 
of  pinks  and  gilly-flowers  and  roses  was  going 
up  to  the  still,  clear  sky  like  an  evensong.  Tears 
of  pleasure  stood  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

Mr.  Muncassen  shut  the  garden  gate  with  an 
impatient  click. 

"  Glad  you  like  it ! "  he  said  shortly. 

Miss  Ellerson  awaited  them  in  that  parlour 
where  Herbert  Muncassen  had  once  (so  much  to 
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her    disgust)   courted    her    niece.     Twenty-six 

{rears  had  passed  since  then,  but  the  parlour  was 
ittle  changed.  The  souare  of  carpet  in  the 
middle  of  the  shiny,  polished  boards  was  more 
threadbare,  but  the  Chippendale  cabinet  full  of 
books  looked  exactly  as  it  had  looked  long  ago, 
and  so  did  the  straight-backed  chairs,  and  the 
comer  cupboard  with  glass  doors,  where  the 
Rose  du  barri  china  was  kept  when  not  in  use. 
The  pink  cups  were  put  out  to-day,  for  this  was 
a  state  occasion. 

Miss  EUerson  greeted  Mr.  Muncassen  far  more 
cordially  than  she  ever  had  before. 

"  It  is  most  food  of  you  to  bring  Dolores  to 
me,  Herbert,"  sne  said,  and  held  out  both  hands 
to  him. 

He  reflected  with  satisfaction  that  she  had  not 
been  so  friendly  once,  but  that  it  was  evident 
that  that  visit  to  them  in  London  had  opened  her 
eyes.  He  responded  affably,  if  with  some  con- 
descension, and  then  she  turned  to  Dolores. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Dolores,"  she  said ; 
but  Dolores  with  renewed  shyness  only  murmured 
a  "  Thank  you,"  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

They  all  drank  tea  out  of  the  pink  cups  with 
the  gold  handles,  which  Mr.  Muncassen  scanned 
with  an  appraising  eye. 

"You  snould  be  chary  of  usin^  these,  you 
know.  They're  too  valuable  for  daily  wear  and 
tear.  Aunt  Tilly.'* 

"  why,  to-day  is  a  festival  I  I've  been  looking 
forward  to  it  ever  since  I  got  Dora's  letter. 
Nothing  is  too  good  to  use  to-day  I  "  she  said. 

"  I  am  honoured,"  said  he  with  a  polite 
smile. 

Dolores  was  too  excited  to  eat.  New  impres- 
sions crowded  on  her.  She  tried  to  swallow 
scone  and  honey,  but  there  was  a  lump  in  her 
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throat  The  stiff  wreaths  of  faded  pink  roses  in 
the  middle  of  the  carpet  which  had  once  been  green, 
but  was  now  the  colour  of  a  sodden  autumn  leaf, 
wavered  now  and  then,  and  her  Uncle  Herbert's 
voice  sounded  now  loud  and  near,  and  now  quite 
far  away. 

Miss  Ellerson  was  shocked  at  the  girl's  looks. 

"  1  think  my  Great-niece  is  very  tired,"  she 
said  kindly.  ''  I  shall  take  her  to  ner  bedroom, 
Herbert,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  a  minute.  She 
shall  rest  first  and  drink  her  tea  presently." 

They  mounted  the  uncarpeted  oak  stairs  to- 
gether. All  the  motherliness  that  was  in  her 
awoke  as  she  saw  how  weary  and  sad  and  over- 
wrought the  child  was. 

For  weeks  Miss  Ellerson  had  thought  about 
that  little  room  where  Dolores  was  to  sleep.  It 
had  been  Dora's,  but  alas,  Dora  had  not  been 
happy  there  1  What  if  Dolores  disliked  it? 
Found  it  bare  and  poor,  and  was  miserable  in  it  ? 
Miss  Ellerson  disliked  luxurious  bedrooms,  but 
she  was  so  anxious  to  please  this  newcomer  that 
her  principles  were  modified.  It  was  a  white, 
little  room,  but  already  love  showed  signs  of  his 
warm  presence  there.  The  coverlet  that  lay  over 
the  bed  was  embroidered  by  her  own  hands. 
There  were  books  (all  the  Waverley  novels)  on  a 
shelf,  and  there  were  flowers  in  the  window 
box. 

*'  I  hope  that  you'll  be  happy  here,  Dolores," 
she  said;  adding,  "for  it  makes  me  happy  to 
have  you." 

Dolores  lifted  her  eyes  then ;  they  were 
anxious,  appealing,  finally  trustful. 

**  But  perhaps  you  won't  like  me  when  you  get 
to  know  me,"  sne  said.  **  I  am  not  always  sensible 
or  nice  or  lucky.  It's  dreadful  not  to  be  lucky  I 
Uncle    Herbert    doesn't    like    me,    nor     does 
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Cissie.  Cissie  is  glad  that  I've  gone.  Sebastian 
is  sorry  though,  and  so  is  Bella,  and  so  is 
Lou-Lou." 

Miss  Ellerson  laughed,  for  she  was  half  afraid 
she  might  cry. 

**  Dolores,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that,"  she  said  decidedly.  **  If  you  are  unlucky 
or  not  at  all  sensible,  I  shall  like  you  just  the 
same.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Gooa  Luck  came 
in  with  you,  my  dear !  I  saw  him  !  He  ran  up 
the  flagged  path  and  in  at  the  parlour  window 
and  sat  down  to  tea  between  us.  You  were  too 
shy  and  tired  to  notice  him.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
me,  he*d  perhaps  have  trotted  off  in  a  huff." 

She  put  her  arm  round  Dolores  and  kissed 
her. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Dolores  with  a  gasp.  "  Are  you 
really  glad  Tm  here?"  then  she  glanced  round 
her.  "  It  is  a  lovely  room  I  I  hope  it  won't  turn 
out  to  be  a  dream.  Is  it  truly  true  ?  I  feel  rather 
as  if  I  were  in  a  dream  to-day." 

Miss  Ellerson  left  her  resting  on  the  little, 
white  bed  and  went  downstairs  to  her  other 
guest. 

He  met  her  almost  apologetically. 

"  You  must  be  thinkmg  that  we  ve  saddled  you 
with  a  sadly  sickly  girl,"  he  said ;  "  but  of  course 
she  is  not  always  like  this.  She  can  be  merry 
enoujgfh  sometimes,  though  she  hasn't  much 
stamina  at  the  best." 

"  Indeed,  Herbert,  she  looks  far  more  delicate 
than  I  expected,  though  Dora  told  me  she  had 
been  ill,"  said  Miss  Ellerson.  "  I  am  all  the  more 
grateful  to  you  both  for  trusting  me  with  her." 

She  knew  that  to-day  she  had  really  quite  for- 
given him  for  having  carried  off  Dora ;  but  he 
always  rubbed  her  the  wrong  way,  and  already 
she  resented  his  calling  Dolores  ''  sickly." 


k. 
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"  She  isn't  sickly.  That's  not  the  right  word,** 
she  said. 

"  No.  Well,  I  believe  myself  that  she's  full  ol 
fancies/'  he  agreed.  "We  must  make  excuses 
for  her.  She's  only  half  English,  and  her 
father " 

"  I  was  fond  of  her  father,"  put  in  Miss  Ellerson 
quickly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  liked  the  boy  the  best  of  the 
two !  Women  always  do.  Very  natural  of  them, 
I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen,  smiling. 

He  was  in  high  good-humour.  It  was  a  relief 
to  him  to  have  got  rid  of  Dolores  so  easily,  and, 
as  he  sat  in  the  shabby  little  parlour,  it  pleased 
him  to  realise  what  an  immense  way  "  up "  he 
had  climbed  since  last  he  had  entered  it.  He 
presently  broached  the  subject  of  the  expenses 
that  would  be  incurred  on  Dolores'  account, 
approaching  the  subject  with  some  circumlocution, 
remembering    that    all    the    Ellersons    were    as 

Eroud  as  they  were  poor.  But  the  old  lady  met 
im  quite  simply,  and  that  part  of  the  business 
was  easily  settled. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Sebastian's  child  has  quite 
enough  to  live  on,"  said  she. 

"  Enough  ?  Well,  that  depends  on  what  you 
consider  enough.  My  Cissie  wouldn't  be  best 
pleased  if  that  were  all  I  could  allow  her.  But 
Cissie's  spoilt,  you'll  say." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Ellerson  politely,  "  I  should 
say  nothing  of  the  kind." 

He  unbent  a  little  further. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Aunt,  Cissie 
never  took  to  that  child.  Did  you  ever  hear 
about  the  way  Dolores  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
a  ball?  It  was  an  extremely  awkward  occur- 
rence. Of  course  it  was  no  one's  fault,  but  it 
was  awkward.     Cecilia  is  a  practical,   sensible 
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girl,  but  it  gave  her  a  turn  (tm  use  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression) that  she  has  never  quite  got  over.  And 
then  there  have  been  other  occurrences  since.  I 
need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  a 
superstitious  man ;  I  do  not  believe  in  luck,  good 
or  bad,  but  1  can  allow  for  Cissie's  feeling  on 
the  subject." 

"  What  sort  of  occurrences,  Herbert  ?  " 

He  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  his  face  clouded. 

"  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  bias  you  against 
Dolores." 

"  Nothing  that  you  say  is  in  the  least  likely  to 
do  that" 

"Well,  then,  Til  tell  you.  You  heard  that  I 
lost  my  eldest  son,  Herbert,  last  year  ?  It  was 
a  blow,  and  a  most  unexpected  blow!  That  is, 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  any  one  to 
expect  it.  We  were  at  lunch  one  day,  and  I 
mentioned  that  I  intended  going  to  Liverpool  on 
business  during  the  following  week. 

"'You'll  be  at  the  office,  Herbert,'  I  said,  and 
of  course  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would.  I 
foreet  whether  he  answered  me,  but  all  of  a 
sudden,  Dolores,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to 
him,  staring  at  him,  called  out: 

"•Oh,  Bertie,  don't  go!  You'll  be  ill  in  a 
narrow  blue  bed,  in  a  long  room  away  from 
every  one  you  know ;  there's  a  woman  in  a  flap- 
ping queer  cap  and  a  black  dress  with  a  cross 
nanging  from  her  waist  by  your  side,  but  she 
can't  prevent  it:  you'll  die!  Don't  go.'  Now, 
Herbert  hadn't  said  one  word  about  going  any- 
where! He  was  naturally  angry,  though  he  had 
always  made  a  pet  of  Dolores — ^the  boys  all  do 
(I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  a  bit  of  a  flirt 
when  she  grows  up),  and  he  cried,  'What  on 
earth  is  the  little  fool  chattering  about?'  and  I 
was  much  annoyed  and  so  was  Cissie.    I  sent 
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her  out  of  the  room.  One  can't  have  such  scenes 
during  meals." 

*'  But — but  did  he  go  ?  **  asked  Miss  Elllerson. 

She  remembered  with  a  sinking  heart  that 
scene  in  the  square  long  ago. 

"  Yes.  He  went  to  Paris  while  I  was  at  Liver- 
pool. I  was  telegraphed  for.  There  was  some 
difficulty  about  finding  him.  I  traced  him  at  last 
I  foundf  him  dead  m  the  ward  of  a  French 
hospital." 

"1  was  very  sorry  for  you  when  I  heard  of 
your  son's  death." 

''A  bad  business!"  said  Mr.  Muncassen.  He 
frowned  heavily.  "A  very  bad  business,  and 
it  turned  out  tnat  Herbert  hadn't  been  playing 
straight  with  me  for  some  time.  But  there  I 
you  can  never  trust  any  one,  and  least  of  all  a 


son." 


"  But  it  was  not  in  any  way  the  child's  fault 
It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  her  mis- 
fortune, Herbert,  if  indeed  she  did  actually  fore- 
see what  was  coming  to  your  poor  boy.** 

•*  Oh,  it  was  a  comcidfence  t  Merely  a  coinci- 
dence. There  was  a  woman  in  a  flapping,  ugly 
cap  by  Herbert's  bed.  A  nun,  I  suppose.  And 
all  the  beds  had  blue  cotton  counterpanes  on 
them,  but  it  was  just  a  chance  that  her  morbid 
iancy  tallied  with  facts." 

"  And  that  is  why  you  do  not  like  Dolores  ?  *• 

"  I  never  said  I  dian't  like  her.  I  have  treated 
her  exactly  as  if  she  were  my  own  daughter, 
though  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  own 
daughters  do  not  indulge  in  these  extraordinary 
and  unhealthy  freaks  oiimaginatiop." 

Miss  Ellerson  sighed. 

"  I  hope  she'll  learn  to  be  happy  with  me." 

"  I  hope  you'll  teach  her  to  overcome  those 
curious  ways,  and  that  shell  learn  to  be  a  more 
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sensible  and  erateful  girl,  and  repay  us  for  our 
care  of  her/'  he  said. 

He  repeated  the  last  aspiration  somewhat 
severely  when  he  took  leave  of  Dolores  on  the 
following  day. 

Dolores  had  not  slept  much,  her  nerves  were 
still  on  edge,  and  she  received  the  admonition  very 
solemnly.  Miss  EUerson  promised  herself  that 
she  would  put  the  child  to  bed  again  so  soon  as 
ever  Mr.  Muncassen  had  fairly  departed.  His 
visit  had  gone  off  well,  really  quite  remarkably 
well,  considering  that  his  every  word  and  gesture 
jarred  his  hostess.  They  accompanied  him  to 
the  garden  gate  and  waved  to  him  till  he  was 
finally  out  of  sieht.  When  the  car  disappeared 
at  the  bend  of  the  road,  Dolores  drew  a  breath 
of  relief. 

"  Poor  Uncle  Herbert !  One  would  think  he 
must  be  dreadfully  sorry  to  go  back  to  London, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  he  really  is,"  she  said. 

"  Were  you  sorry  to  leave  uloucester  Square, 
my  dear?     asked  Miss  Ellerson. 

The  stress  Mr.  Muncassen  had  laid  on  grati- 
tude had  made  her  wonder  if  he  had  found 
Dolores  lacking  in  that  especial  q^uality. 

"  1  was  sorry  to  leave  my  cousins,  said  Dolores. 
"  I  am  still  sorry  whenever  I  think  about  them. 
I  wasn't  sorry  to  leave  the  house,  and  of  course 
this  is  so  much  nicer.  It  is  lighter  and  sweeter 
and  warmer,  and  there  aren't  any  dark,  stuffy 
corners  here.  London  houses  are  full  of  dark 
corners.  I  wish  that  Bella  and  See  and  Lou-Lou 
were  here  too." 

"And  your  Aunt  Dora?"  asked  Miss  Ellerson. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  wouldn't  ever  get  warm,  even 
in  the  sun,"  said  Dolores  sadly. 

It  was  satisfactory  that  she  liked  the  old  farm 
so  much,  but  for  some  weeks  she  was  a  very 
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subdued  and  quiet  Dolores.  She  had  perhaps 
been  more  seriously  ill  than  any  one  of  tne 
Muncassens  had  realised,  and  Miss  Ellerson 
was  reminded  of  some  white  butterfly  whose 
wings  have  been  damped  and  spoilt  by  a  storm, 
but  who  gradually  and  tentatively  spreads  them 
once  more  in  the  returning  sunshine.  She  never 
told  her  great-aunt  how  she  came  by  that  mark 
on  her  face,  but  Miss  Ellerson  saw  that  she  was 
sensitive  about  it,  and  guessed  that  it  was  some- 
how connected  with  the  shock  that  had  so  upset 
the  delicately-poised  nature.  Certainly  she  bore 
her  cousins  no  ill-feeling,  but  on  the  contrary, 
referred  often  to  their  kindness  to  her.  One 
day,  Miss  Ellerson  found  her  standing  in  the 
garden  regarding  the  house  with  so  serious 
an  expression  that  she  bid  a  penny  for  her 
thoughts. 

"  It's  such  a  dear  house,**  said  Dolores,  "  I 
was  only  thinking  that  it  looks  just  like  a 
home." 

And  then  Miss  Ellerson  knew  that  Dolores — 
for  all  the  kindness — had  found  her  uncle's  house 
unhomely. 

"Why,  it  is  a  home.  Yours  and  mine,"  she 
answered  briskly.  "  And,  to  let  you  into  a  secret, 
my  dear,  it's  more  of  a  home  now,  since  you 
are  in  it,  than  ever  it  was  before.  Nests  are 
nothing  without  young  birds." 

"  It  only  wants  Sebastian  to  make  it  perfect," 
said  Dolores  loyally.  **  It  doesn't  seem  quite 
fair  for  me  to  have  a  home  that  doesn't  belong  to 
him  too.    May  See  come  here  when  he  likes  ?  ' 

"  He  may  come  to  see  you  if  he  wishes  to, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  old  lady,  a  trifle  unwillingly. 
"  But  your  cousin  must  surely  be  nearly  grown 
up  now.  He  would  find  a  quiet  place  like  this 
very  dull." 
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"Oh,  he*s  quite  grown  up,"  said  Dolores, 
•*  But  you'd  like  him,  Aunt  Tilly.  He  isn't  the 
duU  kind  of  grown-up." 

She  lauehed,  the  wings  were  unfurling  fast 
now ;  the  laugh  sounded  quite  gay. 

"  See  is  so  funny !  He  isn't  a  oit  like  Uncle 
Herbert,  you  know,  but  he  can  imitate  him  so  that 
you'd  think  it  was  Uncle  Herbert  talking.  See 
would  make  you  laugh." 

"  No,  he  wouldn't !  I  don't  laugh  at  disrespect 
to  fathers,"  said  Miss  EUerson  firmly. 

"  Oh,  well.  See  can  take  off  people  who  aren't 
fathers  when  he  comes  here,"  suggested  Dolores. 

She  skipped  down  the  path  between  the  flowers, 
their  many-coloured  delights  and  the  blueness 
of  the  sky  and  the  country  sounds  and  scents 
made  her  laugh  again. 

"Oh,  Great-aunt  Tilly,"  she  cried,  "how  very 
delicious  and  lovely  the  world  is." 


SECOND   PART 

Vainly  you  hedge  him  from  the  assault  of  hann 
Who  bears  the  seed  of  ruin  in  himsel£ — Merop€, 


CHAPTER    I 

The  Mums'  venture  prospered.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  fortune,  being  of  feminine  gender,  favours 
the  bold,  and  thev  had  boldly  burnt  their  boats. 

Olvmpia  had  been  somewhat  dismayed  when 
she  nad  first  heard  the  result  of  the  interview 
between  Augustus  and  his  rich  brother,  but  yet 
in  her  heart  a  hope  was  bom  of  surprise,  and  the 
dismay  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
She  never  blamed  her  ambassador. 

"  When  the  fat  is  once  on  the  fire,  there's  no 
use  in  bothering  any  more  about  it,  though  £1^0 
a  year  is  a  lot  to  lose,"  she  remarked. 

"  The  fact  is  I  couldn't  stand  Caesar  Herbert ; 
I  thought  I  could  but  I  couldn't,"  said  Augustus. 
''  I  had  to  tell  him  what  a  poor  hand  he  made  of 
acting  the  gentleman,  ana  how  we  all  despise 
him,  and  what  we  think  of  his  mean  conditions 
and  his  behaviour  generally,  and  after  I'd  got  that 
out,  there  didn't  seem  much  opening  for  more 
general  and  polite  conversation,  so  I  came  away." 

**  There  you  are,"  said  Napoleon.    "  There's  the 
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pleasant,  good-tempered  chap  who  can  state  facts 
without  unnecessary  language,"  but  he  was  not 
ill-pleased.  "  I  should  have  punched  his  head," 
he  added.  "  Well,  Lympy,  I  m  dead  set  on  the 
dancing  saloon  now,  and  we'll  have  the  old  name 
up  in  red  letters  to-morrow." 

"No,  we  won't,"  said  Olympia  quickly;  "not 
il  I've  a  hand  in  this.  We've  been  Mum  for  a 
matter  of  ten  years  and  Mum  we  will  remain.  It 
wouldn't  do  us  any  good  to  change  the  name  now, 
though  it  would  spite  him.  I  don't  believe  in 
buildinc^  up  a  fortune  on  a  bit  of  spite.  It's  un- 
safe. You  might  as  well  build  a  castle  on  an 
earthquake." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  ain't  going  to  re- 
taliate?" said  Nap. 

"I  ain't  got  anything  to  retaliate  about," 
answered  Olympia.  She  looked  from  Napoleon's 
handsome,  dark  face,  to  Augustus,  round  and 
smug.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  anything  of  Caesar 
Herbert.  You  two  are  all  the  brothers  I  want." 
She  held  her  chin  high  in  the  air,  just  as  her  niece 
Cecilia  held  hers,  and  snapped  her  plump  fineers. 
"  What's  more,  boys,  we  am't  very  proud  of  the 
connection  if  it  comes  to  that,"  and  they  all  three 
laughed. 

The  dances  took.  They  were  largely  patronised 
'  by  shop  hands,  by  clerks,  by  young  footmen,  by 
respectable  girls  in  business ;  tney  were  intensely 
respectable  and  they  were  cheap. 

Augustus  played  on  the  piano,  and  sometimes 
whistled  the  tune  sweetly  as  he  played.  Napoleon 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  his  guests.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be  so 
much  as  a  ha'porth  the  worse  for  drink.  The 
little  pink  tickets — costing  is.  6d,  each,  with  a 
reduction  on  the  set  of  twelve — carried  with  them 
a  certificate  of  character.    Napoleon  drew  a  line 
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as  to  eligibility,  he  was  autocratic,  and  he  took 
immense  pains  to  find  out  about  intending  gues^ 

"  We  don't  let  in  just  anybody.  The  affair  is 
only  semi-public,"  he  would  say.  "  It*s  select  and 
it's  unique ;  that's  what  there  was  a  crying  need 
for.  Tne  upper  ten  have  balls  enoueh,  and  the 
rowdies  have  larks  enough  :  we  cater  lor  our  own 
set." 

His  g^ndiose  talk  on  the  subject  was  a  joke  at 
first,  but  the  joke  lapsed  into  earnest  with  them 
alL  The  family  that  had  never  taken  to  work 
seriously  before,  that  had  lived  on  the  grudged 
dole  of  the  member  it  scoffed  at,  now  put  such 
pride  and  energy  and  such  an  immense  amount 
of  elbow  grease  into  this  speculation  that  it 
ceased  to  be  speculative  and  was  bound  to  be  a 
success. 

Napoleon  became  a  kind  of  Beau  Brummel  in 
his  own  line,  he  made  himself  felt.      He  was 

Eroud  of  the  standard  of  manners  at ''  Mums',"  and 
is  pride  was  infectious.  They  ^ave  themselves 
airs  there ;  any  roughness  or  incivility  was  very 
promptly  squashed.  Napoleon  would  wear  a 
black  velveteen  coat,  and  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. He  looked  handsome  and  interesting,  and 
he  could  dance  beautifully,  though  he  danced 
seldom  because  he  coughed  a  good  deal.  The 
square  dances  were  performed  with  very  elaborate 
steps,  and  in  a  far  more  dignified  and  old-fashioned 
style  than  was  the  fashion  in  private  ball-rooms. 
There  was  no  romping  or  shouting  at  "  Mums'." 
You  didn't  see  "  Kitchen  Lancers  "  there. 

Oljrmpia  would  look  at  her  favourite  brother 
with  tears  of  gratified  pride  in  her  eyes. 

*•  He's  showing  what  s  in  him  at  last,"  she  would 
say.  "  I  always  knew  that  if  we  could  once  hit 
on  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do.  Nap  would  do  it 
to  perfection.' 
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She  was  quite  content  to  manage  the  commis- 
sariat herself,  and  that  was  remarkably  good  for 
the  money,^as  every  one  allowed.  As  for  Gus, 
he  practised  the  newest  valse  tunes  as  he  had 
never  practised  anything  before  in  his  life,  and  he 
gave  himself  the  graces  of  bandmaster  of  Euro- 
pean celebrity.  He  was  asked  to  play  at  other 
places,  but  he  refused  after  their  first  season. 

"  It  don't  do  for  one  of  us  to  make  ourselves 
cheap,"  the  little  man  said.  "  That's  Nap's  view, 
and  Nap  has  created  *Mums.'  There  is  a  some- 
thing unique  about  our  affair,  and  we  each  con- 
tribute to  the  uniqueness.  I  may  be  offered  very 
large  sums  to  play  elsewhere,  my  sister  may  be 
approached  by  the  secretaries  of  the  West-end 
Clubs  (there's  a  special  kind  ot  sandwich  she 
makes,  bacon  between  slices  of  home-made  brown 
bread,  slightly  toasted  and  served  hot,  that  you 
simply  can't  obtain  anywhere  else  in  London), 
and  Napoleon — ^well,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  repeat 
the  proposals  that  have  been  put  before  him,  but 
we  all  refuse.  We're  good-natured,  but  if  we 
become  common,  the  charm's  ^one.  Money  isn't 
everything,  as  I've  told  my  millionaire  brother — 
oh  yes,  we  have  a  rich  brother,  but  we  never  feel 
he's  quite  up  to  our  mark  here,  you  know.  There's 
the  stvle  and  the  cachet  to  be  considered,"  little 
Gus  declared  grandly,  and  his  brother  and  sister 
cordially  agreed  with  him. 

The  entertainment  began  at  nine,  and  was  over 
before  twelve,  for  the  Mums  had  no  licence  to 
keep  open  after  midnight.  It  was  most  simply 
managed.  The  place  was  decorated  with  red  and 
blue  bunting,  and  the  boards  polished  by  the 
brothers.  TTie  piano  stood  in  one  corner,  and 
across  the  fireplace  end  of  the  room  was  a  long 
wooden  trestle  set  with  plates.  At  eleven  o'clock 
precisely,  Olympia,  in  an  evening  dress,  would 
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bring  in  trays  of  food  and  jugs  ot  lemonade,  and 
set  them  down  on  the  trestle,  Napoleon  and 
Augustus  (who  shut  up  the  piano  as  the  clock 
struck)  assisting.  There  was  bound  to  be  some- 
what of  a  scramble  over  supper,  but  the  guests 
were  notably  good-tempered.  They  knew  that 
thev  got  a  full  meed  of  enjoyment  for  their 
eighteenpence. 

"Mums"  started  with  Saturday  night  enter- 
tainments, but  after  it  had  run  a  twelvemonth 
it  opened  on  Wednesdays  too,  and  Napoleon  and 
Gus  held  dancing-classes  for  adult  pupils  on  the 
other  evenings. 

Olympia,  good-natured  and  beaming,  often 
came  in  to  help  at  the  lessons.  She  danced  as 
liehtly  as  if  she  were  seventeen,  and  cut  jolly 
jokes  over  her  size  and  agfe,  helping  on  shy  and 
awkward  partners.  Sometimes,  out  of  sheer  kind- 
ness of  heart,  she  would  insist  on  making  tea  and 
coffee,  though  that  was  not  in  the  bargain.  Every 
one  called  Tier  "Lympy"  behind  her  back  and 
sometimes  to  her  face. 

**  Lord  I  1  wish  I  was  young  again  I  What 
chances  I  should  have  to  be  sure  with  all  you 
nice  young  fellows  buzzing  about  me,  but  it's  too 
late  now,"  Olympia  would  remark  cheerfully. 

Olympia  loved  her  fellow-men.  She  smiled 
at  narrow-chested  city  youths  and  anaemic,  over- 
worked girls  with  a  kindliness  that  was  sym- 
pathetic and  motherly.  Not  one  of  the  men  could 
compare  with  Napoleon  in  her  eyes,  and  she  was 
secretly  aware  that  she  hersen  had  been  a  far 
finer  young  woman  in  her  day  than  any  of  her 

Kests,  but  she  didn't  tell  them  that,  and  she 
ighed  with,  but  never  at,  them. 
"  For  I've  learnt  a  lesson  over  Caesar  Herbert,** 
she  once  said, ''  and  I  ain't  going  to  forget  it." 
She  was  comely  still,  and  \(  she  were  working 
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harder  than  she  had  ever  worked  before,  if  she 
sometimes  lay  awake  at  night  to  ponder  over 
the  development  of  this  scheme,  no  one,  looking 
at  her  merry  face,  would  have  guessed  as  much. 
Olympia,  lilce  her  unknown  niece  Cecilia,  knew 
how  to  play  the  game.  She  was  so  anxious  that 
her  brothers  should  stick  to  this,  she  was  so 
anxious  to  keep  it  all  straight  and  good,  that  she 
took  to  attending  church  on  Sundays  about  this 
time  in  order  to  turn  the  service  into  an  especial 
petition  for  Nap  and  Gus  and  the  success  of  their 
enterprise.  Church  had  never  come  much  into 
the  Mums'  line,  but  Olympia  did  nothing  half- 
heartedly. There  was  no  doubt  that  her  best 
beloved  brother  had  sometimes  done  the  things 
he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  that  his  health 
was  not  so  good  as  she  could  wish,  Olympia 
owned  on  her  knees,  but  now  surely  they  were 
all  trying  to  lead  a  righteous  and  sober  life ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  was 
thankful  she  had  dissuaded  "the  boys"  from  a 
spiteful  replacing  of  the  old  name,  and  that  she 
could,  from  her  kind  and  honest  heart,  desire  to 
be  forgiven  as  freely  as  she  forgave. 

Dunng  its  second  year,  **  Mums  **  reached  a 
more  assured  position,  and  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  became  increasingly  particular  about 
credentials.  He  was  much  exercised  in  mind 
over  a  fair  young  man  who  danced  well  and  was 
popular  with  the  ladies,  but  who  was  apt  to 
Become  rather  uproariously  merry  towards  the 
close  of  the  evening. 

"  He  gave  most  respectable  references— a 
dentist  and  a  chemist — ^what  more  could  you 
have?"  said  Napoleon.  "But  his  manners  are 
too  free,  he  ain't  quite  up  to  our  mark." 

Gus,  busily  playing  on  the  piano,  did  not 
notice  the  newcomer  at  first.    When  he  did,  the 
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little  man  bait  nearly  double  ov»~  the  keyboard 
with  laughter. 

"  D<Mi\  3^oa  see  who  that  young  chap  is?** 
he  whispered  to  Napoleon.  •'Why,  it's  one  of 
Caesar  Herbert's  boys!  He  was  sitting  in  a 
comer  taking  notes  when  I  called  on  his  respected 
Papa.- 

^'Then  what  right  has  he  to  fi|ive  his  name 
as  Charles  Beaufort  Green?**  asked  Napoleon 
angrily. 

Gus  laughed  again — he  had  a  fellow  feeliiyr 
for  the  poor  youth  who  probably  had  a  dull 
time  with  Caesar  Herbert;  but  Napoleon  had 
become  a  bit  of  an  autocrat,  and  ne  left  the 
matter  with  him. 

Sebastian,  who  had  been  enjoyins^  himself 
mightily,  was  handing  sandwiches,  and  carrying 
on  a  yery  spirited  flirtation  with  a  pretty  nttle 
post  office  clerk,  when  he  felt  himself  tapped  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you,  sir,"  said  Napoleon. 
**  Oh,  finish  your  supper  first,  for  youVe  paid 
for  it." 

Sebastian  put  down  the  sandwiches  and  raised 
his  eyebrows.  He  believed  that  he  could  hobnob 
with  any  one,  but  all  the  same  he  thought  it 
''pretty  good  cheek"  when  a  fellow  like  Mr. 
Mum,  a  fellow  who  wore  a  yelyeteen  coat  and 
an  appalling  red  tie,  who  looked  to  Sebastian  like 
sometning  between  a  jockey  and  a  hairdresser, 
dared  to  address  him  with  authority. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  What*s  your  busi- 
ness?" he  asked,  a  trifle  insolently. 

**  All  this  is  my  business,"  said  Napoleon  with 
some  dienity,  and  with  a  comprehensiye  glance 
round  the  room.  **  It's  part  of  it  to  see  that 
*  Mums"  is  properly  conducted,  but  it  ain't  proper 
conduct    to   quarrel    before    ladies,   so    HI    ask 

10 
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you  to  stay  behind  a  minute  when  the  others 
nave  gone. 

Sebastian  met  his  partner's  surprised  and 
inquisitive  glance,  was  half  angry  and  half 
amused,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  "  Oh,  cer* 
kainly,"  and  stayed.  Somehow  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  he  was  recognised.  He  expected 
to  be  called  over  the  coals  for  some  deviation 
from  the  "  Mums  "  standard  of  manners.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  young  ladies  had  complained  because 
he  called  her  "  a  darling,"  or  perhaps  his  steps 
were  not  elaborate  enough.  His  amusement  won 
the  day,  and  he  laughed  to  himself  as  he  stood 
for  all  the  world  like  a  naughty  schoolboy  ex- 
pecting a  reprimand,  and  drew  pictures  on  his 
cuffs  while  tne  farewells  were  being  said.  He 
didn't  dare  bring  a  sketch-book  with  him,  that 
would  never  be  tolerated ;  but  his  rough  sketches 
were  clever. 

Then,  at  last,  he  was  left  alone  with  the  Mum 
family.  That  ridiculous,  shady,  entertaining  family 
of  whom  his  father  was  ashamed,  and  with  whom 
he  had  scraped  acquaintance  prompted  by  the 
impish  spirit  of  mischievous  curiosity  that  occa- 
sionally ruled  him. 

Olympia,  flushed  by  her  exertions,  sat  behind 
the  wooden  table  and  fanned  herself  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  Augustus,  on  the  music 
stool,  idly  picked  out  a  tune  with  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  Napoleon  with  a  frown  shut  the  door 
on  the  last  departing  guest.  Olympia  glanced 
with  her  good-tempered  smile  at  Sebastian. 

"  Why,  nere  is  one  gentleman  still  here,  Nap  1 " 
she  said.  "  You  see  we  are  obliged  to  close 
before  midnight,  but  we  hate  to  hurry  people  off," 
she  added  apologetically  to  Sebastian. 

"  Oh,  I  asked  this  eentleman  to  stay.  I  want  a 
word  with  him,"  said  Napoleon.    He  drew  a  list 
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from  his  pocket.  "  Your  name  was  given  to  me 
as  Charles  Beaufort  Green.  Are  you  Charles 
Beaufort  Green,  or  are  you  Sebastian  Muncassen, 
sir  r 

"  When  Fm  at  home,  I  am  Sebastian  Mun- 
cassen. When  Fm  out  for  a  lark,  I  am  Charley 
Green."  Sebastian  smiled  engagingly.  "  Charley 
Green  has  much  the  best  fun  of  the  two,  and  he 
isn't  at  all  a  bad  chap.  Don't  snuff  him  out, 
please,"  he  said ;  and  Augustus  chuckled. 

"Why,  you  are  our  nephew  then,"  cried 
Olympia.  "And  you  are  as  like  your  Uncle 
Au^stus  as  you  can  be." 

^bastian  wheeled  round  to  look  again  at  the 
little  man  at  the  piano.  He  wasn't  flattered. 
Though  he  had  quite  grasped  the  funny  fact  that 
these  people  were  his  fatner's  relations,  he  had 
never  thought  about  them  as  related  to  himself 
He  was  momentarily  taken  aback,  and  then  with 
a  flash  of  understanding  said  to  himself,  **  Now  I 
know  why  the  Pater  never  could  stand  me." 

"  Nephew  or  not,  we  don't  want  young  gentle- 
men masquerading  here  under  false  names.  This 
isn't  that  kind  of  show  I "  said  Napoleon. 
"  You've  taken  a  dozen  tickets  I  believe  "— ne  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  produced  halt  a 
sovereign  and  half  a  crown  (there  was  a  reduction 
on  the  dozen) — "  here's  your  money.  Your  alias 
will  be  scratched  off  the  list,  Mr.  Muncassen." 

Sebastian  waived  the  tendered  coins  aside. 

"  No,  thanks ;  keep  it,"  he  said.  "  But  since 
you  are  so  particular,  how  about  your  own 
name  ?  " 

"  Our  nephew  has  you  there.  Nap ! "  said 
Augustus.  "  And  you  are  riding  an  uncommonly 
high  horse!  You  might  be  Caesar  Herbert 
himself  I" 

"  Not  at  all.    I  don't  have  one  name  for  play, 
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and  another  for  work,"  said  Napoleon.  "  I  leave 
that  sort  of  thing  to  my  respected  brother  and  his 
family.  I  am  Mum  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
both  for  business  and  pleasure.  We  ain't  saints, 
but  we  ain't  sneaks  either  here." 

"  You  shut  up,  Nap,"  said  Olympia  wamingly. 

"  My  father  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,"  said 
Sebastian. 

He  suddenly  veered  round  to  Mr.  Muncassen's 
side.  It  was  one  thing  to  go  against  him  himself, 
and  quite  another  to  near  him  sneered  at  by  an 
outsiaer. 

"  I  came  here  for  a  bit  of  a  lark,  and  because  I 
wanted  to  find  out  about  you,  and  I  called  myself 
Charles  Beaufort  Green  because  there'd  have 
been  a  row  if  my  family  had  heard  about  it : 
that's  the  whole  fact  of  the  matter.  You  are 
evidently  jealous  of  my  father  because  he  has 
climbed  up  higher  than  you  have.  But  you  may 
just  take  back  your  underhand  reference  to  him. 

Napoleon  was  in  truth  jealous  at  times  of  his 
elder  brother's  prosperity,  and  the  arrow  stuck. 

"Anyhow,  we  don't  want  any  of  his  kind  of 
little  games  played  here.  That's  all  I  want 
clearly  understood,  young  man." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     said  Sebastian. 

"  Since  you're  so  keen  on  finding  out  all  about 
people,  you'd  better  start  with  your  nearest 
relative,"  said  Napoleon.  "Go  to  17,  Acacia 
Avenue,  and  find  out  who  Mr.  Roberts  is  when 
he's  not  at  play,  and  why " 

"  It's  past  twelve,"  interrupted  Olympia ;  "  and 
I  am  just  about  to  turn  the  gas  out.  It's  no  use 
your  scowling.  Nap!  Mr.  Green,  I  wish  you'd 
shake  hands  with  me  and  go.  You're  quite  right, 
and  Nap's  quite  wrong !  but  you  go  home  now, 
and  don't  pay  any  more  heed  to  his  nonsense. 
There's  no  doubt  I  made  the  lemonade  too  acid 
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to-night,  it's  gone  to  Nap's  temper,  and  turned 
it  that  sour  that  he  don't  know  what  on  earth  he's 
saying.  We  haven't  got  a  licence  for  anything 
but  temperance  drinks,  but  they  don't  seem  alto- 
gether healthy  to  my  mind,    uood-night ! " 

She  turned  off  the  gas  as  she  spoke,  and 
shoved  her  angry  guest  through  the  door. 

Sebastian  stumbled  into  the  passage,  and  then 
turned  round  indignantly. 

"  I  am  sure  I'm  sorry.  I  hate  an  unpleasant- 
ness," said  Olympia.  "  And  all  about  sheer  stuff 
and  nonsense  too  I    There !  I'm  very  sorry,  sir." 

Sebastian  meeting  her  frank  kind  eyes,  pulled 
himself  together. 

**  Good-night,  Aunt  Olympia,"  said  he ;  "I  am 
awfully  pleased  to  have  mace  your  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Mum,  when  I've  been  to  tne  place  you  men- 
tion and  found  out  that  there  isn't  anything  to 
find  out,  I'll  come  back  and  make  you  swaUow 
the  mud  you've  been  trying  to  throw  at  my 
father!    Good-night,"  and  he  went  out. 

Napoleon  laughed  aloud  and  Augustus  chuckled, 
but  Olympia  was  very  angry. 

•*  We  ain't  sneaks,  did  you  say.  Nap  ?  "  she  said. 
•*  Well,  if  that  ain't  sneaking,  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  I  What  business  had  you  to  hint  nasty 
things  about  his  own  father  to  that  boy  ?  " 

"  He  riled  me  with  his  airs,"  said  Napoleon. 
"And  they're  true." 

"  I  never  was  ashamed  of  you  before,  Nap,"  said 
Olympia  "(though  you  ain't  an  angel  by  any 
manner  of  means,  as  you  truly  remarked,  and  I 
don't  say  but  what  some  people  might  say  I  had 
had  cause  to  be),  but  I  was  ashamed  just  now. 
I'd  not  have  believed  it  of  you." 

"  But  Caesar  Herbert's  so  mighty  respectable," 
said  Napoleon.  "  And  I  found  out  about  it  by 
chance.    He  really  has " 
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"I  dare  say!  but  that  makes  it  worse,**  said 
Olympia. 

A  row  between  Sebastian  and  his  father  was, 
alas,  a  not  uncommon  occurrence,  and  none  of 
his  three  sisters  were  very  much  astonished  when 
he  looked  into  the  drawing-room  one  night  about 
a  week  later  and  announced  that  this  time  the 
"game  was  up,"  that  the  Pater  had  turned  him 
out,  or  he  had  turned  himself  out — he  wasn't  clear 
which — but  that,  anyhow,  he  was  never  coming 
back  any  more. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that,  See ! 
You  exaggerate  till  vou  don't  know  yourself  what 
you're  sayincf.  And  why  on  earth  cah't  you  keep 
the  peace  ? '    said  Cecilia  sharply. 

"  1  have,  more  or  less,  for  two  years,"  said 
Sebastian.  "  It  was  a  mistake,  andi  there's  an 
end  of  it  Where's  Mamma  ?  I  might  as  well 
say  *  Good-bye '  to  her.  I  must  take  rooms  some- 
where. rU  wire  to  you  so  that  you  can  send  my 
thines,  Cissie." 

"  Is  it  a  worse  row  than  usual  ?  "  asked  Bella. 

"  You're  lucky,"  said  Anna.  "  I  wish  I  had 
been  bom  a  boy.  I  wish  I  could  pack  up  my  box 
and  go." 

Anna  wanted  to  study  medicine,  and  fretted 
against  the  parental  rule.  She  was  pretty  in  a 
rather  more  delicate  style  than  Cecilia  or  Bella, 
and  she  was  clever  too,  but  suppressed  energy 
was  making  her  shrewish. 

"  What  nonsense  1 "  said  Cecilia,  as  her  brother 
left  the  room.  "  And  he  shouldn't  disturb  Mamma. 
She  ought  not  to  be  excited.  The  doctor  said  as 
much." 

Anna  smiled  unpleasantly.  "  Pompey  is  a 
regular  old  humbug!  He  knows  quite  well 
what's  the  matter  with  Mamma,  and  so  do  you, 
Cissie,  and  so  does  Papa,  and  so  do  I ;  but  Pompey 
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doesn't  dare  speak  out  for  fear  of  offending  us 
all !    Men  have  no  moral  courage  whatever.** 

"Why,  Mamma  has  bad  headaches,  hasn*t 
she  ?  "  said  Bella,  looking  puzzled.  • 

"There's  never  any  use  in  chattering,"  said 
Cecilia. 

She  set  the  door  ajar,  and  presently  went  out 
on  to  the  landing  when  src  heard  Sebastian 
running  downstairs.  She  was  not  very  fond  of 
her  youngest  brother.  Moody  people— and 
Sebastian  was  given  to  moods — were  antipathetic 
to  her,  but  still  she  was  uneasv  now. 

"What  has  happened — ^witnout  exaggeratioUi 
Sebastian  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  young  man  looked  rather  white  as  he 
stood  under  the  electric  light. 

"  I've  told  vou— I'm  off,"  he  said.  "  I  say,  I 
think  poor  Mamma  is  in  a  pretty  queer  sort  of 
state,  Cissie.  Can't  any  of  you  girls  do  anything 
for  her?" 

"Why  are  you  going  away?"  said  Cecilia* 
She  took  no  notice  of  his  question  about  their 
mother,  for  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
Sebastian,  who  had  been  a  tiresome  little  boy 
when  she  was  a  grown-up  young  lady. 

"Why?  Oh,  ask  the  Pater,*^said  Sebastian^ 
**  then  youll  be  sure  to  receive  the  right  official 
answer.  I  believe  it  is  because  I  am  supposed  to 
frequent  low  places  of  amusement,  but  I  snouldn't 
like  to  be  incorrect,  so  ask  him  yourself.  Good* 
bye." 

Sebastian  always  resented  Cecilia's  elder-sisterly 
airs,  and  no  more  could  be  got  out  of  him.  He 
ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house  whist- 
ling, but  the  whistling  was  a  bit  of  bravado ;  it 
ceased  abruptly  when  he  had  shut  the  hall  door 
behind  him. 

"  Well,    I'm    out    of  that !      I    wonder   what 
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Dolores  would  say  ?  Anyhow,  I  am  not  running 
away  like  Cain,  and  the  rater's  sitting  comfort- 
ably in  his  arm-chair  1"  he  thought,  with  a 
recollection  of  that  scene  two  years  ago  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Mr.  Muncassen  did  not  dine  at  home,  and 
Cecilia  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  anything 
that  nieht.  She  waited  a  few  days  and  then 
bearded  the  lion  in  his  den. 

**  What  has  Sebastian  done,  Papa  ? "  she  in- 
quired.   Cecilia  never  beat  about  the  bush. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details,"  said 
Mr.  Muncassen.  "  It  is  not  advisable  to  discuss 
every  subject  even  with  you,  my  dear.** 

"  I  dare  say  not.  Papa,"  said  Cecilia.  "  But 
Sebastian  is  my  brother — though  he  is  rather  a 
tiresome  one—^and  one  can't  see  one's  brother 
walk  out  of  his  home  and  hear  him  say  he  is 
never  comine  back  without  making  any  remark 
about  it.  See  always  exaggerates — he  caught 
the  habit  from  that  little  Dolores,  I  believe.  I 
suppose  it  is  not  true  that  he  is  never  coming 
back?" 

Mr.  Muncassen  was  silent. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  turned  him  out  of  the  house 
just  because  he  chose  to  go  to  some  third-rate 
place  of  amusement.  That's  absurd ! "  said  Cecilia. 
**  There  was  something  else  wrong." 

"  I've  not  turned  Sebastian  out  He  has  chosen 
to  eo,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen.  "  He  has  set  my 
wishes  at  defiance  over  and  over  again." 

**  Oh,  you  didn't  turn  him  out  ?  I  guessed  that 
he  was  making  too  much  of  it,"  said  Cecilia  with 
a  brave  endeavour  to  speak  cheerfully.  "See 
really  was  doing  well  in  some  ways,  wasn't  he  ? 
You've  said  more  than  once  lately  that  he  is  re- 
markably clever.  Much  cleverer  than  poor 
Herbert  was.    We  must  keep  the  name  in  the 
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business,  and  Clarence  won't  throw  up  his  pro- 
fession, and  Dugdale  would  be  of  no  use.  You 
wouldn't  really  let  Sebastian  go  ?  " 

"  He'll  come  back  when  he's  hungry,"  said  Mr. 
Muncassen  grimly. 

Cecilia  considered  the  statement 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Papa.  For 
my  part,  I  shouldn't  trust  too  much  to  that  with 
Sebastian.  Had  the  quarrel  anything  to  do 
with  the  business?" 

"  D n  it !  I  won't  be  cross-questioned  by  you, 

Cissie  I  Are  a  man's  children  to  set  up  to  be  his 
judges?"  cried  Mr.  Muncassen. 

He  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  Cecilia  backed  a 
step,  very  mucii  surprised.  She  had  only  once 
before  seen  him  lose  command  of  his  temper,  and 
then  it  had  been  under  considerable  provocation. 

The  next  moment  he  sat  down  agam,  picked  up 
his  newspaper,  and  tried  to  laugh. 

"There,  there!  You  women  nearly  drive  a 
man  out  of  all  patience,"  he  said.  "You 
shouldn't  worry  me  so,  my  dear.  Run  away  now, 
and  leave  me  to  read  The  Times  in  peace." 

Cecilia  did  not  run.  She  stood  quite  still,  with 
her  chin  a  little  uplifted.  No  one  could  ever 
frighten  her. 

"  Well,  Papa,  I  won't  ask  you  what  it  is  all 
about  again,"  she  said.  "  But  if  you  were  to  tell 
me,  I  believe  I  might  possibly  be  of  some  use ;  I 
am  not  a  child,  to  be  told  to  run  away  when  things 
happen." 

Mr.  Muncassen  became  absorbed  in  his  news- 
paper, and  Cecilia  walked  slowly  to  the  door. 

"Good-night,  Papa,"  she  said  wistfully.  Her 
affection  for,  and  pride  in,  her  father  lived  in  the 
softest  place  of  Cecilia's  not  very  soft  heart. 

He  returned  no  answer,  andf  she  went  away 
thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER    II 

Love  saith  concerning  her  **  How  chanceth  it 
That  flesh  which  is  of  dust  should  be  thus  pure?" 
Then  gazing  always,  he  makes  oath  "  For  sure 
This  is  a  creature  of  God,  till  now  unknown," 

Vtta  JVuova, 

One  cold  November  afternoon  Greg[ory  Char- 
rineton  got  out  of  the  train  at  the  tiny  station 

of  rl m,  and  walked  along  the  road  to  Winch 

Farm. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  since  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  reader ;  he  was  thirty-six  now, 
and  he  looked  every  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a  man  who  had  made  his  own  individual  mark 
on  his  time  and  world.  .  The  **  Brotherhood  of 
the  Free  Spirit  " — variously  nicknamed  **  The 
New  Bottles,"  **  Charrington's  Special  Brand," 
**  Gregory's  Powder  Magazine  " — had  thriven  and 
grown  and  spread,  catcning  the  laughers  in  its 
mesh  and  finding  unlikely  disciples  in  most  un- 
likely places. 

Gregory  Charrington  had  never  minded 
laughter,  for  he  had  no  personal  vanity.  The 
selfconsciousness  of  youth  had  long  ago  been 
burnt  away  in  the  fire  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 
He  had  grown  heavier  and  broader  with  ap- 
proaching middle  age.  He  was  a  very  big-framed 
man,  but  lean  and  somewhat  hampered  by  his 
limp.  He  was  still  rather  awkward,  but  he  had 
become  far  less  irritable.  His  wrath  seldom 
blazed  over  trifles  now.     He  kept  his  powder 
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dry  for  big  game.  The  furies  no  longer  drove 
him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  dark  memory  of  his 
youth  had  turned  to  strength  rather  than  weak- 
ness. If  there  was  melancholy  in  him,  it  was 
no  self-indulgent  or  introspective  melancholy* 
The  curves  of  the  big  mouth  were  kindly  and 
humorous.  Only,  the  eager  blue  eyes  were  the 
eyes  of  the  enthusiast  and  idealist,  of  the  man 
who  may  any  day  see  the  heavens  opening. 

While  he  limped  along  the  road  Gregory  read 
a  letter,  which  ne  produced  from  a  fat,  bulging 
pocket-book. 

"  I  wish  much  that  you  would  make  time  to 
pay  me  a  visit,  if  only  for  a  few  da3rs.  The 
grains  of  the  sand-glass  are  running  out,  and  I 
am  anxious  over  the  child  of  my  old  age.  You 
insisted  on  my  making  friends  with  Dolores, 
you  must  therefore  accept  some  responsibility 
for  my  anxiety.  I  look  to  you  to  do  what  you 
can  towards  lightening  it." 

Gregory  Charrington  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
ruefully  as  he  read.  Many  people  thrust  respon- 
sibilities on  him. 

"  But  brothers  are  quite  enough  for  me ;  I'll 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sisters,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

He  remembered  little  Dolores  well,  she  was 
connected  with  a  turning  point  in  his  life,  and 
he  always  felt  grateful  to  her. 

The  grey  farm  looked  just  as  usual  outside. 
He  stood  still  for  a  moment  taking  the  familiar 
scene  in.  It  was  years  since  he  had  eiven 
himself  a  holiday,  or  had  had  time  to  come liere. 
Then  he  walked  up  the  flagged  path,  and  went 
in  at  the  hall  door  without  nnging.  There 
were  autumn  leaves  in  a  blue  and  white  pitcher 
in  the  hall.  That  pitcher  was  an  innovation. 
He  opened  the  parlour  door  and  saw  his  old 
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friend  fast  asleep  by  the  fire.    She  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  sit  in  anything  but  a  straight, 

{>lain  chair,  and  now  she  was  in  an  arm-chair ;  tnat 
uxury — ^like  the  flowers — must  be  due  to  Dolores. 
A  soft  white  shawl  rested  on  her  shoulders,  and 
her  head  had  drooped  forward  on  her  breast 
She  had  fallen  quite  into  old  age  since  last  he 
had  seen  her,  the  firm  lips  were  relaxed,  the 
delicately-cut  features  were  pinched  and  sharp, 
and  had  taken  a  more  waxen  tint. 

Charrington,  standing  there  in  his  full  strength 
and  vigour,  felt  an  immense  compassion,  and 
reverence,  and  tenderness.     He  shut  the  door 

Sently,  meaning  not  to  wake  her,  but  she  opened 
er  eyes  on  the  instant  and  held  out  her  fragile, 
wrinkled  hands  to  him. 

"Why,  my  dear  boy,  you  steal  in  like  a  thief 
in  the  night — or  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! "  she 
cried.  "But  I  don't  understand  how  you  got 
into  the  room,  for  I  wasn't  asleep — I  never  sleep 
in  the  day-time." 

Gregory  stooped  to  kiss  her. 

"  I  waited  up  from  the  station  and  found  your 
door  open  as  usual.  I  have  come  in  answer  to 
your  letter." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  But,  dear 
me,  how  you've  grown !  You  really  mustn't  get 
any  bigger.  You  seem  a  size  too  large  for  the 
room  now!" 

Gregory  sat  down  by  her,  laughing  good- 
humouredly. 

"  But  it's  quite  eighteen  years  since  I  added  a 
hair's  breadtn  to  my  height,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  you  aren't  fat,"  she  allowed,  patting 
his  hand.  "Why,  what's  that  mark  on  your 
wrist,  Gregory?' 

"  That !  Oh,  it's  the  symbol  of  the  brotherhood. 
We've  all  got  it." 
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"All?    How  many?" 

"  We  number  about  four  thousand  now,**  said 
he,  rather  unwillingly.  "The  membership  in- 
creases every  day.  I'd  no  idea  there  would  be 
so  many." 

She  looked  at  him  rather  wistfully. 

"You  are  heart  and  soul  wrapped  up  in  this 
brotherhood !  You  never  think  about  marrying?* 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Well,  but  what  did  you 
want  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

The  thin  old  fingers  closed  on  his. 

"  I  am  anxious,  my  dear.  My  hold  on  life 
has  loosened  this  last  year.  A  wind  might  shake 
me  off  the  tree  now,  and  it's  time  I  dropped." 

"  But  you  are  not  anxious  about  that,  are 
you?"  he  asked  gently. 

"  No,  not  for  myself;  but  I  am  for  Dolores." 

"  I  hoped  she  would  have  been  a  comfort  to 
you.    She  was  such  a  dear  little  girl." 

"  She  is  a  comfort  to  me,  and  she  is  dearer 
than  1  could  ever  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Ellerson. 
"In  fact,  she  has  got  to  be  the  dearest  thing  in 
life  to  me  except  perhaps  you.  From  the  first 
moment  I  saw  her  m  that  smutty,  dreary  London 
square,  I  took  to  that  bairn,  and  from  the  moment 
she  came  under  my  roof  she  came  into  my  heart. 
She'd  been  ill  just  before  she  came  to  me  and 
needed  a  bit  of  care.  At  first  i  was  half  afraid 
lest  I  should  go  the  wrong  way  to  work  with 
her,  but  Td  no  reason  to  fear.  It  was  just  sun- 
shine, and  love,  and  fresh  air,  and  confidence 
that  was  wanting  to  her — nothing  else.  She 
throve  and  bloomed  under  my  eyes  like  the 
flowers  in  the  borders — ^and  I  had  alwa^  a  lucky 
hand  with  flowers — and  now  she  has  ^own 
up  as  lovely  a  girl  as  you'll  see,  and  with  no 
more  self-consciousness  than  pure  spirit.  She 
is  as  good  as  she  is  bonnie  too.    She's  heedless 
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by  nature,  and  with  no  great  aptitude  for  house- 
hold tasks,  but  no  sooner  did  she  become  fond 
of  me  than  she  took  to  learning  all  I  could  teach 
her,  as  if  cooking,  and  sewing,  and  the  care  of 
the  linen  were  what  she  liked  best  Of  late, 
it's  Dolores  who  has  done  everything  for  me. 
That's  her  character.  She  gets  so  close  to  the 
people  she  loves  that  their  interests  become  hers 
witnout  any  effort  on  her  part  You  would  say  it 
must  be  dull  for  a  young  creature  here,  but  the 
difficulty  I've  had  has  been  in  getting  her  to 
go  away.  She's  often  very  gay,  but  yet  social 
pieties  don't  tempt  her — she's  half  bewildered 
m  a  crowd.  It  sounds  a  fantastic  bit  of  nonsense, 
but  yet  I  truly  believe  that  there's  not  a  thick 
enough  veil  round  her  soul,  and  that  in  a  room 
full  oi  people  she  feels  them  pressing  on  her  too 
close  and  needs  defence." 

"  Defence  ?  Why  should  she  need  defence  ?  " 
said  Gregory.  **  People's  souls  are  all  right 
enough.  It's  only  their  bodies  that  go  wrong. 
Tell  her  never  to  be  afraid." 

**  No  no ;  that's  not  the  right  advice  to  give  to 
her,  Gregory.  You're  wrong.  Though  she's 
sensitive,  she  is  only,  too  venturesome.  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  you'll  guard  her  if  you 
can,  and  if  you  will  make  friends  with  her  (you'll 
find  that  easy,  for  she  has  never  forgotten  you), 
why,  then,  you  might  lead  her  to  see  the  necessity 
of  caution. 

"  But  since  you  and  she  are  so  fond  ot  each 
other,  she  can  far  better  listen  to  you ! "  said  he. 

"  Listen  ?  Oh,  she  always  listens !  but  what 
difference  can  the  advice  of  the  old  make  when 
youth  stands  outside,  or  of  a  woman  when  a  man 
IS  whistling  to  a  maid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  of  course,  it  she  is  in  love ! "  said 
Gregory.    "  My  dear  Aunt  Tilly,  this  job  isn't  in 
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my  line  I  I  can*t  meddle  with  this.  What  should 
I  have  to  do  in  the  matter?  It  would  be  the 
grossest  piece  of  impertinence  on  my  part  to 
touch  on  it  at  all." 

He  laughed,  but  with  some  slight  vexation. 
The  next  moment  the  quiver  of  disappointment 
in  the  kind  old  voice  smote  him. 

"  I  don't  know  what  vou  can  do,  but  I  trusted 
you.  You  never  failecf  me  before,  but  you  are 
failing  me  to-day,  Gregory !  Yet  Dolores  is  your 
own  kinswoman,  and  it  was  because  you  sent  me 
that  I  first  went  to  see  her  long  ago.  I  suppose 
it  is  that  the  time  has  come  when  all  things  fail 
First  one's  sight,  then  one's  limbs,  then  one's 
strength  of  will  and  judgment,  and  then — even 
you." 

He  smiled  the  smile  that  all  women  loved. 

"Of  course  it  doesn't  matter  if  I  do  seem  a 
presumptuous  and  egregious  ass  1 "  he  said.  ''  My 
vanity  shall  not  stand  m  the  way  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use,  but  one  can  only  do  one's  own  job." 

"  If  you  can,  you'll  stand  by  my  Dolores.  Oh, 
she's  as  wilful  as  she  is  sweet,  and  for  all  her 
visions,  when  would  she  stay  her  feet  on  a  slope 
to  a  precipice?  You'll  always  stand  by  her, 
Gregory  ?  " 

**  Yes — ^if  I  can,"  said  he.  A  very  gentle  look 
came  into  his  rugged  face.  "  But  the  real  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  little  lady  originally  came 
to  my  rescue,  and  we  mustn't  forget  that  Where 
is  she  now?" 

••Probably  walking  home  by  the  sands,"  said 
Miss  Ellerson.  "  There's  a  poor,  mad  old  creature 
who  lives  in  a  hut  two  miles  along  the  shore  from 
here.  Dolores  goes  often  to  see  her.  She'll  be 
in  in  time  to  make  tea." 

*•  Shall  I  go  to  meet  her  ?  " 

Miss  Ellerson  brightened  up  and  nodded. 
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"  Yes,  go ;  go,  Gregory,  and  make  friends  with 
Dolores.  You  can  be  such  a  good  friend !  Oh, 
there  are  plenty  willing  and  ready  to  love  her, 
but  they  are  not  all  good.  And  she's  so  pitiful, 
who  knows  who  she'll  let  into  her  affections, 
just  because  they  make  a  moan  outside  ?  If  you 
could  just  persuade  the  child  to  have  more 
care ** 

"  But  I  couldn't !  I  don't  believe  in  taking  care," 
said  he.  "  All  I'll  promise  is  to  take  an  umbrella 
to  hold  between  her  and  those  yellow  clouds  if 
they  break  before  she's  safely  in. 

"  It  certainly  isn't  much  to  promise." 

"  Well,  I'll  promise  to  ao  my  best,"  said 
Greeory. 

Tne  dear  old  face  brightened. 

"  Go,  my  dear,  go.  I  trust  in  your  best.  It's 
the  best  best  I've  known  in  all  my  long  life." 

Gregory  Charrington  looked  rather  rueful,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  of  many  words.  He  picked  up 
his  umbrella  in  silence,  and  went. 

His  face  was  set  seawards  this  time,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  walk,  albeit  this  part  of  England  was 
associated  in  his  mind  with  tragedy.  The  flat 
bit  of  half-reclaimed  land  between  the  ugly  little 
station  and  the  yellow  beach  reminded  him  of 
Thornycroft,  but  it  was  a  mild  reminder,  less  pic- 
turesque, and  far  less  wild.  The  cottage  there  was 
still  his.  Most  people  would  have  got  rid  of  it. 
The  dogged  determination  not  to  shirk  pain,  to 

fp  through,  not  back  or  round,  had  earned  him 
ar  since  the  day  when  that  poor  ghost  had  been 
so  tragically  laid. 

The  smell  of  seaweed  came  to  him  mingled  with 
the  smell  of  a  bonfire.  To  the  left  he  looked  over 
marshes,  but  to  the  right  lay  a  small  town  cosily 
nestling  under  a  low  hill,  and  veiled  in  a  soft 
haze  of  smoke.     Kitchen  fires  and  comfortable 
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daamtxs  vcre  sonested  by  that  view.  Grtsoiy 
QianiD|:toii  for  ^oice  looked  the  other  "a^v. 

Tbe  tide  was  out  when  he  reached  the  shore, 
the  saxxls  stretched  golden  uiuk^  the  risiof  ck>udS| 
the  winter  sun  had  deft  the  j^low  batuements, 
and  it  threw  a  fleeting  red  glow  on  tawny  seaweed 
and  white  wings.  CSnegory,  standing  still  on  the 
top  of  the  rk^  of  beach,  drew  a  long  breath. 
He  was  no  amst,  and  could  not  have  explained 
why  the  sight  of  the  wide,  tossing  sea  tilled  him 
with  content  Then,  cominr  towards  him  along 
the  edge  of  the  long  rippling  waves,  he  saw 
Dolores.  Her  head  was  bent,  uid  every  now  and 
again  she  stooped  to  pick  up  something,  some-> 
times  tucking  up  her  sleeve,  or  plunging  her  hand 
into  the  salt  water.  She  was  intent  on  her  searchi 
and  he  wondered  what  she  found  as  he  went  to 
meet  her.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  years,  but  he 
was  sure  that  this  was  Dolores,  and  when  they 
were  within  some  few  yards  of  each  other,  she 
raised  her  head  and  glanced  at  him  questioningly 
for  a  second,  and  then  with  a  gladness  that  might 
have  turned  the  head  of  a  less  modest  man.  If 
she  did  not  run  to  hide  in  his  arms  this  timei 
yet  her  delighted  reco&pition  was  scarcely  less 
frank  than  it  nad  been  all  those  years  ago. 

"  You  are  my  Cousin  Gregory  1 "  she  cried 
"  How  very,  very  nice  it  is  that  you  have  come  1 '' 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand. 

'*  Just  wait  one  moment  while  I  put  my  jewels 
away  and  dry  my  fingers,"  said  tne  girl. 

She  wrapped  a  few  shiningi^  transparent  pebbles 
in  a  handkerchief,  knotted  it  carefully  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket,  and  then  he  held  her  small,  cold 
hand,  blue  from  dabbling  in  the  waves,  in  his. 

He  felt  inclined  to  rub  it  warfti  between  hit 
palms,  as  he  certainly  would  have  if  she  had 
still  been  nine  years  old. 

II 
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"Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  pick  up  here? 
Amber?"  he  asked. 

"  No— cornelians ! "  said  Dolores.  "  I  am  very 
lucky  at  finding  I  ^  There's  a  man  in  the  village 
who  polishes  my  jewels.  He  says  I  have  found 
more  stones  in  tne  seven  years  IVe  lived  here 
than  he  has  found  in  twenty  vears.  He  says,  I 
am  *  helped/  but  I  don't  quite  know  what  or  who 
is  supposed  to  help  me.  They  are  very  pretty. 
Some  day  when  I  can  afford  it  and  have  enough, 
they  are  going  to  be  strung  in  a  necklace.  This 
evening  1  found  three  beauties.  That  must 
be  to  mark  a  remarkably  fortunate  time  just 
coming." 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  with  the 
utmost  friendliness  and  confidence.  Gregory 
Charrington  seemed  quite  old  to  Dolores.  He 
was  some  one  to  whom  one  might  safely  offer 
respect,  and  admiration,  and  gratitude,  and  all 
those  pretty  gifts  which  charming  youth  may 
make  to  ripe  and  benevolent  age.  And  Gregory 
quite  understood  her.  He  was  flattered,  but  she 
made  him  feel  terribly  elderly. 

"  Do  you  remember  me,  Dolores  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  they  climbed  up  the  beach  together. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  should  think  so,  indeed ! "  said 
Dolores.  She  turned  her  bright  face  to  him  with 
a  smile,  but  there  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice.  "  I 
remember  as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  How 
terrified  I  was,  and  how  kind  you  were !  You 
were  a  refuge,  and  a  haven,  and  a  rock.  Cousin 
Gregory.    I  shall  never,  never  forget!" 

"  1  often  wondered  how  you  were  getting  on  at 
Gloucester  Square." 

**  Very  badly  at  first,"  said  Dolores.  "  I  was 
miserable  for  a  time.  Then  Sebastian  and  I  made 
great  friends,  and  I  became  fond  of  most  of  the 
others.    When  I  left  them,  I  was  sorry — really 
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very  sorry.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  coming 
to,  you  see.'* 

"You  never  want  to  go  back?" 

"Go  backl"  Dolores  laughed  at  the  question. 
"  Why,  when  I  got  here,  it  was  like  coming  out 
of  a  vault  into  a  warm,  sweet  garden.  Every 
year  it  has  grown  sweeter,  and  more  and  more 
my  own.  I  love  Aunt  Tilly  much  better  than 
any  of  my  Muncassen  cousins,  excepting  perhaps 
See — he  was  my  first  friend,  and  he  doesn't  like 
me  to  like  any  one  better  than  him.  No,  certainly 
I  don't  want  to  eo  back.  Has  Aunt  Tilly  said 
anything  to  you  about  my  going  to  London  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  of  that ;  I  was  afraid  she 
had,"  said  she ;  but  after  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
confided  further  in  him  herself. 

"  You  see,  Cousin  Gregory,  it's  like  this.  I've 
had  an  invitation  to  stay  with  my  cousins  for 
Cecilia's  wedding,  and  Aunt  Tilly  says  that  she 
wishes  me  to  accept ;  because  I  have  so  few  blood 
relations,  she  thinks  I  ou^ht  to  make  the  most 
of  what  I  have,  and  she  thinks  a  lot  of  relation- 
ship you  know ;  I  don't  1  If  you  like  any  one,  you 
are  akin ;  and  if  you  don't,  you  aren't.  Then  Aunt 
Tilly  doesn't  really  (in  her  heart)  wish  to  part 
with  me,  but  she  believes  it  right  to  pretend  she 
does.  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  taken  in  by 
that  Cecilia  doesn't  really  want  me  to  be  at  her 
wedding  either.  She  doesn't  like  me !  She  never 
did  1  It  is  wretched  to  be  in  the  same  house  with 
some  one  who  doesn't  like  one.  It  is  the  sort  of 
wretchedness  one  shouldn't  bear  unless  there  is 
a  good  strong  reason  for  it,  not  a  conventional 
pretence  made-up  reason." 

Gregory  Charrington  listened  with  silent, 
kindly  sympathy.  Dolores  was  so  lovely  and  so 
lovable  that  it  seemed  to  him  no  wonder  if  she 
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were  a  little  spoilt,  apt  to  resent  any  defection  in 
her  court — even  another  girl's  defection.  Dolores 
was  perfectly  at  home  with  him.  He  had  been 
adjured  to  make  friends  with  her,  but  the  friend- 
ship required  no  making.  She  instinctively 
trusted  him  now,  just  as  she  had  instinctively 
trusted  him  long  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  true  that 
she  had  never  fcrgotten;  for  all  her  impulsive- 
ness, her  affections  were  steadfast,  and  had  their 
being  in  depths  of  her  nature  far  below  her  quick- 
changing  moods. 

He  made  no  comment  on  the  question  of  the 
proposed  London  visit,  and  she  leapt  from  the 
subject  of  Cecilia's  dislike  to  ask  him  what  he 
thought  of  Aunt  Tilly's  health.  They  both  called 
Miss  EUerson  "Aunt  Tilly,"  though  she  was 
Gregory's  cousin  in  reality  and  only  *  Aunt '  by 
courtesy. 

"  I  can  say  anything  to  you  about  her  because 
you  are  as  tond  of  her  as  I  am,  though  not  so 
anxious,"  said  she,  and  the  note  of  anxiety  in  her 
voice  struck  him. 

If  she  had  seemed  child-like  before  when  she 
had  welcomed  him  with  such  frank  delight  and 
shown  him  her  treasures  on  the  beach,  she  was 
quite  womanly  now  in  the  protecting  tenderness 
which  had  grown  out  of  her  first  clinging  affection 
for  Miss  EUerson.  She  told  him  of  a  bad  chill 
that  the  old  lady  had  taken  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  of  how  she  had  proposed  to  write  to  him, 
but  had  not  then  been  allowed  to. 

**  I  wanted  to  write  to  you,  because  you  and  I 
are  the  two  people  Aunt  Tilly  cares  most  for," 
she  said  simply.  "  She  has  no  one  else  who 
stands  at  all  near  to  her." 

"Write  first,  and  ask  leave  afterwards  next 
time,"  said  Charrineton,  smiling. 

They  had  reached  the  house  now,  and  he  could 
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see  her  more  deariy  when  they  came  in  out  of 
the  gathering  darkness  into  the  cosy  Kgfat  of  the 
halL 

The  pure  oval  of  her  face  was  exquisite,  the 
strange  eyes  were  fuller  of  lirfit  than  ever,  but 
there  was  a  tiny,  upright  line  between  the 
delicately  pencilled  brows  that  should  not  have 
been  visible  at  twenty-one,  and  the  very  bri^t- 
ness  of  her  smile  was  pathetic  The  clear  psdlor 
of  her  skin  was  almost  unnaturally  fair  against 
the  dusky  wave  of  her  hair  and  the  silky  black- 
ness of  her  brows  and  lashes,  but  this  afternoon 
the  strone  salt  wind  blowing  off  the  sea  had 
blown  a  taint  pink  tinge  into  her  cheeks.  She 
seemed  to  Cnarrington  like  a  pink  tinted 
anemone. 

"A  man  might  be  chary  of  picking  lest  she 
should  die  in  his  hand,"  he  thought  w  ho  was 
the  man,  by  the  bye  ? 

The  three  had  "  high  tea  "  together  at  six  o'clock. 
Gregory  did  not  care  when  he  ate,  nor  what 
Dolores  turned  the  meal  into  a  festival 

The  blue  jug  with  the  crimson  leaves  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  table:  pink  wax  candles,  in 
heavy  old-fashioned  candlesticks  of  chased  silver, 
twinkled  cheerfully  on  the  fine  damask.  The 
hostess  was  arrayed  in  her  best  lace  shawl  in 
GregoiVs  honour. 

"  Dolores  insisted  on  unpacking  this  when  she 
heard  that  you  were  coming,  but  I  told  her  that 
you  would  never  notice  nor  approve  of  such 
vanities,"  the  old  lady  said. 

"  Good  Lord !  What  a  prig  I  must  have  been ! 
Don't  remember  for  ever  the  sins  of  tny  youth. 
Aunt  Tilly,"  said  Charrington. 

Dolores  smiled  to  him  across  the  loaf  she  was 
cutting. 

"  I  do  so  love  to  make  a  feast,  and  to  light  up 
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our  candles,  and  to  put  on  our  prettiest  clothes 
for  guests,**  she  said.  "  That  cairt  be  wrong !  I 
knew  you'd  like  it  too ! " 

"  Wrong ! "  said  he,  and  laughed.  For,  indeed, 
if  this  love-feast  were  wrong,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  innocent  joy  in  the  world.  Kindness, 
and  reverence,  and  tenderness  sat  at  table  with 
the  old  woman,  and  the  man,  and  the  girl ;  and 
it  seemed  to  the  old  woman  that  the  "festal 
lights  "  shone  in  her  darling's  eyes  as  well  as  in 
the  best  candlesticks. 

**  If  only  it  might  be  Gregory  1  Gregory  would 
understand  her.  With  him  she  would  be  so 
s^e,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Gregory  had  three  whole  days  to  spend  with 
them.  It  was  the  longest  holiday  he  nad  taken 
for  years. 

"Three  whole  days!  Then  of  course  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  three  jewels  I  picked  up 
to-day,"  said  Dolores. 

"Oh,  she's  absurdly  superstitious,"  said  Miss 
Ellerson,  shaking  her  head.  "  That's  not  my 
teaching!  It's  the  Highland  blood  in  her  veins 
on  her  father's  side.  Symbols  and  meanings! 
why,  they  lie  along  her  way  as  thick  as  berries 
in  September.  I  look  to  you  to  discourage  such 
foolistiness,  Gregory." 

But  Gregory  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
be  so  churlishly  ungrateful  as  to  discourage  so 
complimentary  a  fancy,  and  Dolores  nodded  and 
laughed. 

"  I'll  show  you  my  collection  of  jewels  after 
tea.    They  have  always  meant  something." 

And  after  tea  they  sat  in  the  tiny  parlour  and 
she  showed  him  a  good  deal.  More,  no  doubt, 
than  either  of  them  knew.  Glimpses  of  very 
pretty  things — that  were  not  for  him,  and  of 
whose  worth  he  had  not,  he  felt,  had  much  idea 
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before.  Miss  EUerson  sat  in  a  straight-backed 
seat,  with  a  wooden  screen  drawn  round  it  be- 
tween her  and  the  window.  Charrington  pulled 
his  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the  leaping  fire,  and 
Dolores  settled  herself  between  them  on  a  stool. 
She  had  stuck  red  berries  and  leaves  in  the  carved 
pattern  at  the  top  of  the  screen,  and  here,  too, 
was  the  air  of  hign  festival. 

The  box  of  "jewels"  had  been  brought  down 
for  display,  and  the  transparent  red  and  oranjg^ 
and  yellow  pebbles  lay  on  the  lap  of  her  white 
dress,  and  dripped  through  her  slim  fingers, 
reminding  Gregory  of  blood  and  fire. 

"  I  found  this  big,  beautiful  one  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  Aunt  Tilly  took  a  turn  for  the 
better,  after  that  bad  illness.  I  had  been  up  that 
night,  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  the  sea  quite 
early,  before  any  one  was  about  It  lay  ri^ht  in 
my  way.  I  knew  it  was  a  good  sign.  This  was 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  last  time  Sebastian  came 
to  us.  I  nearly  missed  it,  and  he  very  nearly 
didn't  come.  This  round  crimson  one  ?  Let  me 
think!  Oh,  yes,  that  stood  for  Mrs.  Willis's 
baby.  She  is  my  godchild  (I  have  four  god- 
children in  the  villacfe),  and  this" — she  paused 
hesitatingly — "  well,  1  found  this  one  quite  lately, 
on  the  same  day  that  I  heard  of  Cecilia  Mun- 
cassen's  engagement,  so  I  hope  that  it  means  that, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure." 

"  Why  are  you  not  quite  sure  ?  '*  asked  Gregory. 

"  Why,  Cissie  is  so  beautiful,  you  know  1  One 
can't  help  feeling  as  if  she  might  have  married 
some  one  much  younger  and  handsomer  than  Mr. 
Bullerton.  We  children  used  to  peep  over  the 
banisters  when  there  was  a  dinner-party  to  see  the 

f)eople  go  in.    I  remember  what  Bullerton  looked 
ike ;  he  wasn't  quite  young  even  then,  and  that's 
ages  and  ages  ago.     I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
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lucky  tor  Cissie;  but  then  again  it  may  be,  for 
of  course  I  don't  know  Mr.  JBuUerton,  and  she 
does.  Perhaps  there  is  a  prince  inside  his  skin, 
just  as  there  was  inside  the  skin  of  Beauty's 
beast." 

^'No,  no,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  EUerson,  who 
had  never  forgotten  that  dinner-party.  "  Princes 
may  disguise  themselves  in  roughness,  but  never 
in  vulgarity." 

"BuUerton  and  I  have  been  having  a  bit  of 
a  fight,"  said  Gregory.  "  /  shan't  be  mvited  to 
that  wedding  feast." 

"Why  do  you  fight?  I  hate  fighting!"  said 
Dolores. 

But  Miss  Ellerson  shook  her  head  disapprov- 
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"You  should  be  ashamed  to  air  such  senti- 
ments, niece.  Where  would  the  world  be  now 
if  we  were  all  so  soft  ?  There  are  many  worse 
doings  in  it  than  good  hard  fighting." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  that  there  are !  cried  the  girl. 
"There  are  horrors  hiding  in  dark  corners. 
Bullied  children,  and  wretched  prisoners  in 
Russian  prisons,  and  ill-treated  animals,  and 
starving  workers,  and  cats  playing  with  mice, 
and  dreadful  feehngs  that  get  mside  people's  own 
souls,  and  make  them  go  the  wrong  way  and  do 
the  very  deeds  that  they  know  they  had  better 
die  than  do ;  and  that  is  the  worst  horror  of  all." 

"  Tut,  tut  I  No  one  is  made  to  do  evil  1  Don't 
let  me  hear  this  modem  nonsense  talked  in  my 
house,  Dolores.  That's  a  pernicious  manner  of 
speech,"  said  the  old  lady,  sitting  very  upright. 

Charrington  watching  Dolores  with  sympathetic 
interest,  saw  her  open  ner  lips  to  reply,  and  then 
put  the  retort  aside. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Tilly,  shall  I  sing  instead  of  talk- 
ing nonsense?"  she  asked.    "My  singing  isn't 
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up  to  very  much,  Cousin  Gregory,  but  Sebastian 
likes  it,  so  perhaps  you  may." 

She  went  to  fetch  her  guitar,  and  Miss  EUerson 
sniffed  impatiently. 

"  There  you  have  her  1 "  she  said.  "  Eager  to 
please  any  one  she  likes.  Never  sulky  nor  selfish, 
— she's  the  least  selfish  woman  I've  ever  met — but 
full,  crammed  full  of  wrong  ideas  at  times. 
'  Sebastian  likes  it  I '  I  dare  say  he  does  ;  and  if 
I  had  my  way,  Sebastian  should  never  hear  her 
pretty  voice  again." 

"  Oh  I    It's  Sebastian,  is  it  ?  "  said  Gregory. 

He  was  surprised.  The  frankness  with  which 
Dolores  had  spoken  of  her  friendship  for  Sebastian 
had  seemed  to  preclude  the  idea  of  warmer 
sentiment 

"  No,  it  isn't— it  isn't  yet,"  said  Miss  Ellerson 
quickly.  "  And  if  I  were  a  man  instead  of  an 
old  woman,  it  never  should  be.  Why,  who  has 
the  child  seen  ?  What  does  she  know  of  life  ? 
There's  just  this  moment's  grace.  Some  one 
might  step  in  now  and  save  ner.  Soon  it  will 
be  too  late ! " 

Before  he  could  frame  any  answer,  and  indeed 
it  was  bard  to  know  what  to  say,  Dolores  was 
back,  carrying  her  guitar.  She  sat  between  them, 
fingering  the  strings,  and  presently  began  to  sing 
without  the  slightest  self-consciousness. 

"  Shall  I  sing  '  The  Keys  of  Heaven '  to  you  ?  " 
she  asked.  "Aunt  Tilly  used  to  sing  it  when 
she  was  young." 

The  notes  of  the  old  song  vibrated  through 
the  old  parlour.  It  seemed  wonderfully  suited 
to  its  setting. 

Madam,  will  you  walk?    Madam,  will  you  talk? 
Madam,  will  you  walk  and  talk  with  me  ? 

Dolores  had  a  very  sweet-toned  voice,  she  sang 
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softly  and  below  her  full  power.  The  persuasive 
melody,  with  its  old-fashioned  and  simple  charm, 
touched  Gregory  Charrington  keenly.  All  good 
and  pure  and  gentle  love,  all  the  beauty  and 
sanctitv  of  homeliness,  all  holy  surrender  and 
faithful  reverence  were  in  it. 

Yes,  you  shall  give  me  the  keys  of  your  heart, 
We  will  be  married  and  never  part, 
Yes,  I  will  walk,  yes,  I  will  talk, 
Yes,  I  will  walk  and  talk  with  thee. 

Dolores  made  the  spirit  of  the  song  manifest. 
To  hear  her,  you  would  never  have  jessed  that 
the  melancholy,  or  strange,  or  weird  had,  or 
could  have,  any  part  in  her  being.  The  tender 
dignity  of  absolute  simplicity  held  her  listeners 
in  a  delighted  silence,  till  at  last  Gregory  said 
with  a  smile, 

"  What  a  lucky  fellow  he  was,  eh  ?  " 

"Wasn't  he?"  she  ag^reed  warmly.  "I  see 
them  while  I  sing,  Cousm  Gregory.  They  walk 
up  a  gentle,  green  hill  together,  he  has  his  hair 
tied  in  a  queue,  and  big  shoe-buckles,  and  he 
wears  knee  breeches,  and  he  talks  the  most  I 
think;  but  her  silence  isn't  stupid,  it  is  always 
full  of  answer.  They  are  such  a  dear  couple, 
and  they  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  and  never  grew 
tired  of  each  other.  Now  I  will  sing  something 
quite  different,  but  I  mustn't  sing  anything  sad, 
because  Aunt  Tilly  cannot  bear  me  to  sing  sad 
ditties." 

She  thrummed  the  tune  ol  an  old  French 
country  ring  dance,  and  presently  chanted  the 
words ;  pausing  to  talk  between  the  verses. 

"They  dance  this  in  the  'Place,'  you  know. 
Very  solemnly  at  first.  It  is  danced  at  wedding 
feasts,  and  it  begins  quite  slowly  and  sedately, 
and  quickens  a  bit  after  the  first  half-hour.    Look 
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how  carefully  they  make  the  steps,  and  they  go 
on  and  on,  and  on  and  on.  It's  a  never-ending 
dance.    As  long  as  life  I " 

She  bent  her  head  over  her  giiitar  and  took 
up  the  next  verse.  The  queer  old  words  made 
her  hearers  laugh. 

"  But  the  dancers  don't  laugh,"  she  said. 

Gr^ory  Charrington  listened  with  delight 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  originality  in  the  per- 
formance. Miss  EUerson  had  been  a  musician 
in  her  day,  and  had  trained  Dolores  carefully ; 
but  the  girl's  own  gift  had  been  there,  worth  the 
cutting  and  polishing.  The  sad  child  Gregory 
remembered  bad  developed  in  the  sunshine  of 
appreciation,  and  she  gave  of  her  best  royally. 
The  ascetic  Puritan  in  "Great -aunt  Tilly"  had 
prevented  her  from  spoiling  even  this  cherished 

toy  of  her  old  age,  but  Dolores  divined  love  at 
east  as  quickly  as  she  divined  dislike,  and  for 
years  now  she  had  thriven  in  an  atmosphere  of 
affection,  and  warmed  her  soul  at  the  fire  of  God 
till  it  shone  like  a  star,  and  gave  out  its  many- 
changing  colours,  grave  and  merry,  pathetic  and 
humorous.  It  seemed  to  Charrington  that 
never  before  had  there  been  such  a  wonderful 
and  miraculous  creation  as  this  girl. 

When  the  song  was  finished,  Dolores  jumped 
up. 

"  It  is  time  for  Aunt  Tilly  to  go  to  bed  I "  she 
announced. 

"Oh,  she  bullies  me,  Gregory,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  When  she  first  came  to  me,  I  sent  her 
upstairs  at  half-past  nine ;  and  now  that  I  am 
growing  feeble  and  old  she  takes  her  revenge." 

Gregory  nodded.  That  was  as  it  should  be, 
he  thought  He  held  open  the  door,  and  then 
watched  the  two  climb  the  shallow  oak  staircase, 
Dolores  holding  the  broad-bottomed  brass  candle- 
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stick  with  one  hand  and  supporting  the  old 
woman  with  the  other.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
she  turned  and  smiled  down  at  him. 

"Hark  to  the  wind  rising/'  she  said;  "it 
is  full  of  voices  of  drowning  sailors  to-night, 
and  despairing  spirits  are  drifting  round  the 
house  and  trying  to  come  in  at  tne  windows. 
If  you  are  going  out  to  smoke,  don't  open  the 
door  till  Aunt  Tilly  is  safe  inside  her  bedroom, 
please." 

His  hand  had  been  on  the  bolt.  He  paused 
till  he  heard  the  bedroom  door  above  shut,  and 
then  opened  on  to  a  stormy  night.  He  had  to 
wrestle  with  the  wind  before  he  could  shut  the 
hall  door  behind  him. 

"  Now  I  hope  I  haven't  let  any  storm  spirits 
in  1 "  he  said  to  himself,  laughing. 
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The  folk  who  are  buyiog  and  selling, 
The  clouds  on  their  journey  abov^ 

The  cold,  wet  winds  ever  blowing. 
And  the  shadowy  hazel  grave 

Where  mouse-grey  waters  are  flowing, 
Threaten  the  head  thu  1  love.—  KmCr. 

It  snowed  in  gusts,  and  the  clouds  were  racing 
by  very  fast.  Gregory  walked  uncertainly  because 
of  the  darkness  down  the  flagged  path.  The 
guardian  yews  loomed  large  and  mysterious  on 
either  side  of  the  way. 

He  glanced  back  at  the  house,  and  as  he  did 
so  a  light  shone,  and  a  blind  flew  up,  giving  the 
effect  of  an  opening  eye.  Dolores  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  window,  staring  out  into  the  night. 
Did  she  expect  to  see  witches  riding  by?  If 
spirits  were  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  winds, 
they  would  have  a  fine  exhilarating  ride  to-night. 
Then  the  curtain  was  drawn  close,  and  Gregory 
set  his  hand  on  the  little  garden  gate,  meaning 
to  step  out  into  the  road. 

It  wouldn't  open  directly,  and  he  became  aware 
that  some  one  was  standing  Just  outside  it  looking 
towards  the  house.  The  discovery  momentarily 
displeased  him. 

"  Hallo  I  What  are  you  doing?"  said  he 
gruffly. 
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"Hallo  yourself  1  Why  shouldn't  I  stare  at 
her  window  too  if  I  please?  A  cat  may  look 
at  a  queen,"  said  the  some  one. 

"  Sebastian  1  I  had  no  notion  you  were  here," 
said  Gregory. 

"  I  came  down  this  afternoon  by  the  same 
train  that  carried  you.  When  I  saw  you  step 
out,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  I  knew  that  Aunt  Tilly  s 
one  spare  room  was  engaged — besides,  she  isn't 
so  fond  of  me  1 — so  I  am  putting  up  at  the  Swan. 
Observe  my  delicate  feeling.  I  always  was  of 
a  retiring  disposition.  Pleasant  evening  for  a 
stroll,  eh  ?  " 

The  snow-laden  wind  blew  derisively  in  their 
faces.    Gregory  laughed. 

"  I  rather  like  a  rough  night." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  a  fool  I "  said  Sebastian.  "  It's 
fiendish !    Look  here,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"All  right.  I'll  walk  back  with  you  to  your 
diggings." 

"You're  awfully  hospitable,  aren't  you  ?  "  cried 
Sebastian,  suddenly  annoyed. 

Gregory  couldn't  see  his  face  clearly,  for  the 
moon  hacl  gone  under  a  cloud,  but  he  knew  what 
the  irritable  tone  meant.  Sebastian  sober  was  a 
good-tempered  little  chap  enough,  but  Sebastian, 
when  he  had  swallowea  a  mouthful  too  much, 
was  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  an  angel  if  he 
got  the  cnance. 

"Come  alone.  Where  does  the  Swan  hang 
out?"  he  asked  imperturbably. 

"  I  am  not  coming.  I  am  going  to  see  Aunt 
Tilly  and  Dolores.  Dolores  is  my  cousin.  I'll 
thank  you  to  let  me  pass,"  said  Sebastian. 

'*  Dolores  has  gone  to  bed,  and  so  has  Aunt 
Tilly,  and  so  has  the  maid.  It's  much  too  late 
to  let  any  one  in.  I've  got  the  hall  door-key  in 
my  pocket" 
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o  Fd  fight  yoa  for  it  for  a  song,^  said  Sebastian, 
trying  to  see  him  more  distinctly  in  the  dark. 

'^I  say,  old  chap,  I  wish  you'd  lead  the  way 
to  your  Swan.  Up  there,  isnxit  ?  "  said  Gr^^ry, 
pomting  to  the  beach. 

Sebastian  w*as  momentarily  puzzled.  He  was 
dimly  aware  that  he  was  sligntly  excited,  but  he 
had  not  supposed  he  was  so  far  gone  as  te  have 
foi^tten  in  which  direction  lay  the  sea  and  in 
which  the  village. 

**  No,  it's  down  there,"  he  said. 

**  Nonsense,  man,"  said  Gregory  stolidly,  step-^ 
pine  outside  the  gate  and  facing  seawards. 

"why,  you  can  see  the  village  lights  from 
here." 

"  I  see  nothing  of  the  sort ;  the  village  is  over 
in  the  other  direction," 

Sebastian  seized  him  by  the  arm 

"  One  of  us  two  is  drunk.  We'd  better  find  out 
which,"  he  remarked,  as  they  turned  and  walked 
toother  towards  the  Swan. 

By  the  time  they  reached  it  Sebastian's  bad 
humour  had  evaporated :  indeed  he  had  forgotten 
any  cause  of  offence. 

It  was  not  much  of  an  inn,  but  the  two  men 
had  supper — ^for  which  Charrington  paid — in  the 
stuffy  little  dining-room,  and  smoked  a  pipe  to- 
gether afterwards.  Charrington  had  a  wide 
tolerance  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
he  felt  as  if  Sebastian  Muncassen  had  especial 
claims  on  him.  He  had  come  to  the  rescue  once 
— it  was  some  years  ago  now — when  SebastiaUi 
having  burnt  his  boats  and  finally  left  his  father's 
house,  was  a  good  deal  harder  up  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world  euessed.  Charrington  knew 
something  besides  tnat  was  not  common  know- 
ledge :  he  knew  the  ugly  fact  that  had  caused  that 
last  quarrel,  and  his  sympathy  was  on  the  younger 
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man's  side.  He  had  liked  the  boy — most  people 
outside  his  own  immediate  family  did  like  Sebas- 
tian,— but  he  was  less  hopeful  about  the  man. 
Sebastian  was  lavishly  endowed  with  talents,  but 
he  couldn't  or  wouldn't  stand  any  discipline. 
Neither  for  love  nor  money  would  he  stick  to  an 
occupation  when  the  routine  of  it  began  to  gall 
him,  and  he  had  such  a  fatal  facility  for  falling  on 
his  feet  and  dropping  into  an  odd  job.  He  could 
draw  very  cleverly,  and  had  got  some  employment 
on  an  illustrated  paper;  he  could  write  smartly 
too ;  and,  like  his  uncle  Augustus,  he  had  a  pretty 
touch  on  the  piano ;  but  his  most  remarkable  gift 
was  the  gift  of  languages,  and  this  his  friend  had 
been  eager  to  turn  to  account.  Charrington  had 
no  such  genius,  but  he  had  in  an  uncommon 
degree  the  power  of  discovering  and  putting  to 
the  fullest  use  the  talents  of  those  who  worked 
under  or  with  him.  He  was  so  intensely  enthu- 
siastic on  this  count  that  he  would  lavish  time, 
and  pains,  and  money,  to  get  the  smallest  tool, 
workmg  at  the  right  work,  and  his  enthusiasm 
about  them  constantly  set  other  souls  afire.  He 
even,  for  a  time,  awoke  ambitions  in  Sebastian, 
but  they  died  down  like  rootless  flowers.  Sebas- 
tian couldn't  be  whole-hearted  for  long  about  any 
sort  of  work.  He  mocked  at  Gregory — ^who 
didn't  mind  in  the  least ;  at  himself— and  nis  own 
mockery  had  often  a  most  paralysing  effect  on 
himself— and  at  the  absurdity  of  any  enthusiasm 
about  anything.  Under  tne  laughter  was  a 
poisonous  subcurrent  of  bitterness.  Revolt,  not 
the  open  healthy  revolt  that  fights,  but  the  secret 
revolt  that  undermines,  was  in  Sebastian's  very 
blood.  V 

And  all  this  Charrington  knew,  and  wonderedl' 
as  he  sat  opposite  Sebastian,  when  there  would 
be  a  possibility  of  getting  him  on  the  right  tack« 
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It  seemed  a  sad  waste  of  time :  of  time  chiefly  in 
Charrington's  mind,  for  he  had  no  doubt — being 
a  man  who  was  little  troubled  with  doubts — that 
never  a  tool  is  made  that  doesn't  come  to  hand 
and  play  its  part— the  part  it  was  created  for — in 
the  end. 

Supper  did  Sebastian  good,  and  the  cold  walk 
through  the  snow  had  quite  sobered  him.  Pre- 
sently his  eyes  were  twinkling,  and  his  tongue 
wagging  as  merrily  as  of  yore.  He  was  excellent 
company,  far  better  company  than  any  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  Cnarrington  was  amused, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself;  it  was  not  quite  amus- 
ing, however,  but  rather  irritatingly  incongruous 
to  think  of  Sebastian  in  connection  with  Dolores. 
Sebastian  was  twenty-five  now;  his  fair  mou- 
stache hid  a  mouth  that  expressed  both  humour 
aud  self-indulgence.  He  still  often  behaved  like 
a  schoolboy,  and  his  high  spirits,  though  variable, 
were  infectious.  When  his  face  was  in  repose, 
when  you  caught  him  napping,  he  looked  older 
than  his  years ;  for  certain  hard  times,  when  he 
had  trodden  the  London  pavements  in  boots  that 
had  holes  in  them,  had  left  their  impress  on  him. 
Gregory  sat  up  with  him  till  nearly  midnight,  and 
then  fought  his  way  back  to  the  farm  in  the  teeth 
of  the  gale. 

In  the  morning,  the  wind  that  had  raged  all  the 
night  sank.  The  snow  fell  faster,  monotonously 
and  steadily  covering  the  earth  with  its  smooth 
whiteness:  resting  with  heavy  softness  on  the 
eaves  of  the  farm,  capping  the  guardian  yews, 
muffling  all  sound,  till  tne  absolute  stillness 
seemed  almost  unearthly. 

%  Gregory's  window  would  not  open  because  of 
the  heaped-up  snow  on  the  ledee.  He  could  see 
nothing  but  the  dense,  thickly  falling  veil  of 
flakes.     When    he  went  downstairs   he   found 
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Dolores  on  her  knees  before  the  hearth,  trying  to 
coax  the  fire  to  burn.  The  room  was  rather 
smoky.  He  saw  her  through  a  soft  haze.  A 
blue  robed  figure — ^for  she  was  dressed  in  blue 
flannel — reminding  him  vaguely  of  something 
allegorical  or  mystical.  Dolores,  to  his  mind,  was 
always  very  spirit-like. 

"  Now  wnat  is  it  that  you  remind  me  of?"  said 
he. 

Dolores  was  too  intent  on  her  task  to  notice 
his  question.  She  was  sprinkline  salt  on  the 
coals  to  draw  the  fire  up.  The  flames  leapt  at 
last,  and  then  she  rose  from  her  knees  to  her  feet 
with  one  swift  movement 

"  The  snow  comes  down  the  wide,  old-fashioned 
chimneys  and  tries  hard  to  damp  our  fires,"  she 
explained.  "  Now  I  must  carry  up  Aunt  Tilly's 
breakfast,  and  then  we  will  have  ours." 

"  rU  carry  the  tray  up  for  you,  but  I  am  lost  in 
wonder  at  your  influence,"  said  Gregory.  "  I 
should  have  thought  that  no  power  on  earth 
would  keep  the  old  dear  upstairs. 

The  little  line  between  the  girl's  eyebrows 
deepened,  and  she  sighed. 

''it's  only  during  these  last  few  months  that 
she  has  been  persuaded  to  take  any  care  of  her- 
self. I  believe  that  she  wouldn't  give  in  so  far 
for  any  one  but  me.  She  doesn't  want  to  die, 
because  of  leaving  me  alone." 

Gregory  carried  the  tray  upstairs.  When  he 
got  to  her  bedroom  door,  the  old  lady  called  to 
him  to  come  in. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  wrapped  in  her 
shawl,  with  an  old-fashioned  goffered  cap  tied 
under  her  chin.  Her  face  seemed  more  waxen 
and  smaller  than  ever. 

**  How  did  you  sleep.  Aunt  Tilly  ?  "  said  he. 

*' Thank  you,  my  dear,  not  at  all,"  said  she. 
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^Nesdxr  I  ^^ordM  thiiik  did  aiiy  co^e  ebe  Ust 

**  I  iSd,"  saSd  Gregory,  ss«rli^  down  tlie  trxr. 

He  felt  brctallv  strong  ^tnd  Ui^  in  this 
feminine  bcxxsebol^ 

Doknres,  who  was  pouring  oot  Miss  EUersim'^ 
tea,  nansed  in  nKmentarv  snxprise. 

•*  Did  you  reaDy  ?  W  ny,  the  sea  was  bcKmii^^ 
and  brandies  snappini:  all  night !  Once  I  thought 
I  beard  Sebastian  cailling  me,  I  hope  he  is  all 
right" 

"Oh,  jTS,  he's  right  enoxigh,^  said  Gregorv. 
••  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  here  last  night,  lie 
came  to  the  gate,  thou^  he  didn't  call  you.  He 
is  stajing  at  the  Swan, 

Miss  ulerson  put  down  the  cup  she  was  lifting 
to  her  lips. 

"Did  you  know  that  your  cousin  was  hcrei 
Dolores  r"  she  asked. 

-  Yes,  I  think  so,''  said  the  girl.  «  He  didn^ 
write  word  that  he  was  coming  though.  If  he 
had  written,  of  course  I  should  have  told  you !  I 
just  knew,  that  was  all." 

The  old  lady  looked  annoj*ed. 

"  You  just  guessed,  you  mean  I  Well,  go  down 
both  of  you  and  eat  your  breakfast  before  it^ 
cold,  and  when  you've  finished,  come  back  to  me, 
Gregory,  for  I  am  wanting  to  talk  to  you  alone/' 

Greeory  fancied  that  his  companion's  spirits 
were  damped  when  they  sat  opposite  each  other 
at  the  breakfast-table.  He  noticed  too  that  the 
violet  eyes  had  shadows  under  them :  he  spoke 
with  an  impulse  of  kindliness. 

"  Aunt  Tilly  has  been  most  awfully  good  to 
me  ever  since  I  was  an  awkward  lout  of  a  school- 
boy," he  said.  "  But  it's  you  who've  done  all  the 
repaying  I " 

The  girl's  face  lit  up  responsively. 
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"  Oh,  I  didn't  mind  her  wanting  to  talk  to  you 
alone,"  she  said,  catching  his  unspoken  thought. 
**  It's  not  that  I  I  don't  ever  mind  how  much 
people  like  each  other ;  but  I  do  so  hate  to  feel 
them  jar.  Aunt  Tilly  wasn't  pleased  about 
Sebastian's  having  come  do>yn,  and  when  See 
arrives  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  him,  because  he  and 
I  are  friends — really  great  friends,  you  know ! 
Then  when  Aunt  Tilly  hates  it,  or  at  any  rate 
isn't  half  pleased,  it  spoils  all  the  pleasure — any- 
how, pleasure  is  three  q^uarters  pain !  " 

Gregory,  with  last  night's  scene  fresh  in  his 
mind,  silently  reflected  that  it  was  no  great  wonder 
if  the  well-wishers  of  Dolores  looked  somewhat 
askance  at  that  friendship. 

"But  then,  poor  dear  See  is  jjust  exactly  the 
kind  one  should  stick  to!"  said  Dolores,  the 
colour  rising  in  her  cheeks. 

Again  she  was  answering  his  unexpressed 
thought,  and  this  time  with  warmth. 

"  And  if  he  isn't  always  exactly  everything  you 
think  he  ought  to  be,  why,  that's  so  much  more 
reason  for  sticking  fast !  Model-pattern  people 
don't  want  their  friends  half  so  much.  Besides, 
See  is  much  the  nicest  of  all  mv  cousins,  and  a 
hundred  times  the  cleverest ;  and  look  at  his  pluck. 
Do  you  know  that  Uncle  Herbert  tried  to  starve 
him  into  giving  in,  and  begging  to  be  taken  back 
into  the  business?  He  stopped  his  allowance 
altogether,  and  when  they  were  boys  they  had 
only  too  much  pocket-money!  Now  I  do  call 
Uncle  Herbert  horrid  if  you  like — but  not 
Sebastian.  Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  know  about 
that,  for  I  remember  See  told  me  you  helped  him. 
Well,  don't  you  think  it  was  a  wicked  shame  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  Mr.  Muncassen ;  I  never  did," 
said  Gregory.  **  But  I  don't  know  that  it  does 
a  boy  harm  to  be  thrown  on  his  own  feet — even 
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if  his  shoes  do  wear  out  If  his  &ther  had  filled 
Sebastian  s  pocket,  Sebastian  would  only  have 
loafMi  till  it  was  empty.  Now  youll  think  that  I 
am  a  brute  too,  eh  ? 

She  seemed  momentarily  inclined  to  agree  that 
that  was  her  oninion.  He  watched  her  chanring 
expression.  Sne  was  as  candid  as  a  child,  rio ; 
she  was  not  in  love  with  Sebastian,  he  felt  sure. 

**  No,  I  don't  think  that.  Cousin  Gregory,"*  she 
said  at  last ;  **  for  you  stood  by  him  when  no 
one  else  did." 

She  smiled  at  him  very  prettily. 

"  You  stood  by  me  too  when  1  was  little ;  but 
all  the  same  Uncle  Herbert  did  him  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  Oh,  not  because  Sebastian's  pockets  were 
empty,  but  because  his  father  didn't  really  mind 
what  happened  to  him.  Boys  want  more  than 
things  to  eat  See  was  hunery  when  his  pockets 
were  empty;  but  he  was  also  hungry  wnen  he 
was  quite  a  small  boy.  That  was  the  worst  kind 
of  huneer!  Perhaps  it  doesn't  spoil  every  one, 
but  I  think  it  rather  spoilt  him." 

'*  But  when  Sebastian  was  a  small  boy,  you 
were  a  still  smaller  girl,"  said  he ;  "  you  couldn't 
have  discovered  all  tnat  then.'* 

"Oh,  no,  I  didn't  know  I  discovered  it,"  said 
Dolores. 

She  hesitated  for  a  second.  "  Children  see,  but 
don't  know  what  they  see ;  when  one  is  grown 
up  one  knows  more — perhaps  one  sees  less. 
Do  you  think  that  when  we  are  out  of  our  bodies 
we  shall  know  the  meanine  of  all  the  thinn  we've 
seen  through  our  senses  7  It  would  take  us  at 
least  a  hundred  years  one  would  suppose -»even 
with  nothing  else  to  do.  I  am  longing  to  begin  t 
I  should  like  to  begin  now,  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

**  I  would  through  outer  veils  or  coverings 
See  into  the  cnambers  of  the  inner  light.'' 
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The  words,  which  he  had  read  somewhere — he 
was  not  a  great  reader— came  into  Gregory's 
head,  but  he  did  not  quote  them  aloud.  He  had 
known  few  women  well.  Dolores  seemed  to  him 
the  most  marvellous  and  miraculous  creation. 
Long,  long  ago,  when  he  had  fancied  himself  in 
love  with  Cecilia  Muncassen,  the  illusion  had 
vanished  at  the  first  touch  of  reality.  He  had 
been  disgusted  then.  Later  on,  having  ripened 
and  learnt  humility,  he  would  certainly  have 
owned  that  the  real  Cecilia  was  very  probably 
far  better  than  his  feeble  imaginations  about  her. 
Better,  but  certainly  quite  different.  The  fact 
of  having  once  worsnipped  a  delusion  had  made 
him  shy  of  girls.  Besides,  he  had  deliberately  for- 
sworn that  side  of  life.  That  was  not  for  him. 
But — ^and  herein  surely  lies  one  of  the  rueful 
surprises  of  life — ^no  soul  can  choose  what  revela- 
tions shall  come  to  it.  We  seek  one  kind  of 
vision  and  behold  quite  another,  unlooked  for, 
unhoped  for,  even  undesired,  strikes  our  eyes 
half  blind  with  amazed  recognition. 

"  Have  you  finished  breakfast  ?  because  if  you 
have  I  wish  you'd  go  up  to  Aunt  Tilly.  She 
fidgets  now  if  she's  got  anything  on  her  mind, 
ana  there's  something  she  wants  to  talk  to  you 
about.  I  believe  it's  me,"  said  Dolores  with  a 
sigh.  '•  Do  persuade  her  not  to  worry  so.  Cousin 
Gregory ! " 

He  went  upstairs  again  accordingly,  though 
for  once  he  would  have  liked  to  finger  over 
a  meal.  He  found  Miss  EUerson  eagerly 
expecting  him,  a  chair  drawn  up  ready  for  him, 
and  a  black  box  open  on  a  table  in  front  of 
her. 

"  Sit  down  and  give  me  your  advice,  Gregory," 
she  said.  **  I  am  fi;oing  to  make  my  will  to-day. 
I've  shilly-shallied  long  enough,  and    if  death 
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catcbes  mt  htSan:  n^  df«e,  I  sitisi^  rest  <finKly 
is  Bv  gnrc     I  vast  vc«a  t«  be  nr  exrcator.* 

**TbaX\ ta^er tiaat'^yit^ aAncC'^" SMd  he. 

**  Fa  not  fend  of  a^ins:  n.  One  most  make 
up  one's  awn  nind,  when  alTs  siid  mad  done,* 
she  remiT^ed.  **  Bat  ii^  ill  to  have  t)>e  ^iv^t 
oT  moiMT  irewlunc  od  ox)e''s  zoiixl  w)xn  vtne^ 
Bearing  oie  end,  m^  I  ain  not  as  decided  as  I  used 
b>  be  1  can  no  loiter  bold  a  balance  trae :  ny 
oM  hands  diake.* 

Gresorr  Uid  his  hand  for  a  raoraent  on  hers. 

•  Wbafs  the  bother,  Aunt  Tillv  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  you'd  hardly  guess  how  snvatl  ray 
income  is,*  she  said.  *  The  bit  of  money  that 
came  to  me  from  my  father  was  invested  in 
Consols,  and  they've  rone  down  since  t  »■»» 
young.  You'd  hardly  think  it  worth  both^riiw 
'  about,  my  dear.  The  ^rmbouse  is  freehold,  and 
1  draw  ;£i30  a  year,  Dolores  insists  on  pa,>-in{( 
for  her  own  board  and  lodging,  and  she  surrounds 
roe  with  luxuries  as  well.  How  I  fought  poor 
Dora  about  her  taste  for  luxuries  t  I  could  never 
weed  it  out  of  her,  and  now  I  misdoubt  whether 
I  was  right  to  tiy  to.  People  are  as  the  Almighty 
made  them,  and  who  are  we  to  set  up  to  attempt 
to  turn  one  kind  of  plant  into  another  7  VVrll, 
well!  I've  gone  on  quite  another  tack  with  my 

Feat-niece.  I've  let  her  go  her  own  gait !  thougn 
don't  say  it  didn't  come  easy,  for  I'm  too  md 
for  contentions  now,  and  her  ways  are  as  sweet 
as  honey  to  me  I  You  think  she  s  bonnie,  don't 
you?" 

"  I  think  she's  lovely,"  said  he. 

"The  bonniest  lass  in  the  county?" 

"The  most  beautiful  girl  I  have  ever  leen 
anywhere,"  he  said,  smiling  at  this  late  bloom 
of  vicarious  feminine  vanity. 

"  So  do  I,"  she  agreed,  with  a  sigh  of  content* 
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ment  at  his  warm  acquiescence.  "  There  is  none 
in  the  book  of  beauties  to  compare  with  her. 
When  I  was  young,  we  went  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  season  and  saw  something  of  society.  I've 
not  always  hved  in  a  corner.  I  remember  the 
belle  of  my  first  ball  as  if  I  had  seen  her  yester- 
day. I  dreamt  of  her  last  night.  I  am  constantly 
dreaming  of  my  youth  now.  She  had  a  colour 
like  the  rosy  inside  of  a  shell,  and  eyes  as  blue 
and  soft  as  the  summer  sky,  a  very  small  mouth, 
and  arched  brows.  Oh,  she  was  greatly  admired ! 
but  put  my  Dolores  by  her  side ;  Dolores  at  her 
best,  with  her  candles  alight^  and  you'd  never 
look  at  Lady  Charlotte  twice ! " 

"  I  quite  believe  you,"  said  Gregory.  He 
waited  for  the  upshot  of  this  long  preamble  with 
infinite  patience. 

'*  She  is  beautiful,  and  that's  a  gift  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  she  has  charm — ^which  goes  much  farther 
than  beauty,  and  she's  good,  which  matters  more 
than  either ;  and  she  has  a  little  money  of  her 
own — which  to  you  would  be  neither  here  nor 
there,  Gregory,  but  to  which  I'm  fain  to  add  my 
hundred  a  year  (the  odd  thirty  must  provide  for 
Anne,  who^  been  with  me  three  Quarters  of  my 
life),  for  indeed  3he  deserves  it,  ana  to  whom  else 
should  I  leave  it  ?  " 

"  To  no  one  else  1 "  said  Gregory. 

"  But  I  am  not  fain  for  it  to  fall  into  the 
Muncassen  family's  hands.  I  don't  trust  one  of 
them.  Dora  would  marry  Herbert  Muncassen  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  say  or  do.  And  what  has  he 
made  of  her  ?  If  ever  black  misery  looked  at  me 
out  of  a  woman's  eyes,  it  looked  at  me  out  of  hers 
under  all  her  diamonds.  Well,  I  don't  warn 
Dolores  I  I've  learnt  my  lesson  I  besides,  she's 
not  blinded  by  the  glamour  of  riched  as  poor 
Dora  was.    It^  another  bait  would  tempt  her, 
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and  Sebastian  is  not  in  the  least  like  his  father 
except  that  he's  thoroughly  selfish  too ! " 

"  (Jh,  Sebastian  will  do  great  things  yet  You 
under-rate  him,"  said  Gregory. 

"  He  may,  he's  a  clever  lad,"  said  she ;  "  but 
for  safety,  Gregory,  Td  rather  see  what's  precious 
to  me  in  your  hands." 

Gregory  reddened,  but  his  steady  blue  eyes 
regarded  her  unwaveringly. 

"Look  here.  Aunt  lillyj"  said  he.  "That 
good  and  lovely  and  charming  little  lady  whose 
name  we  are  taking  in  vain,  quite  naturally  and 
rightly  regards  me  as  a  safe  and  venerable  person 
to  whom  she  may  be  as  entirely  frank  and  con- 
fiding as  it  lies  m  her  nature  to  be.  I  was  a 
grown  man  when  she  was  a  small  child  who  fled 
to  my  arms  for  protection  in  a  room  full  of 
whirlm^  savages.  Please  don't  spoil  her  con- 
fidence in  me  by  representing  me  m  any  other 
possible  light." 

He  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  added, 

"  More  especially  since  I  shall  never  marry. 
I'm  sworn  to  celibacy,  you  know." 

"  A  most  wicked  and  ridiculous  vow,"  said  the 
old  woman  angrily,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there 
was  silence  between  them. 

Then  she  took  up  her  purpose  again  with  a 
tenacity  which  showed  how  her  mind  had  dwelt 
on  it. 

"  If  you  don't  think  it  best  to  marry,  that's 
your  affair  I  suppose  I  and  St.  Paul  was  of  your 
mind.  But  none  the  less,  perhaps  all  the  more, 
you  may  protect  and  watch  over  Dolores.  Will 
you  be  trustee  for  the  little  money  I  have  to  leave 
her,  Gregory?  If  she  ever  marries  Sebastian 
(and  I  pray  she  won't),  she  may  need  it  sorely  one 
day,  and  Id  like  you  to  close  your  fist  tight  on  it 
and  hold  it  faster  than  ever  you  hold  your  own." 
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"  Oh,  rU  do  that,"  he  said,  relieved  to  find  that 
here  at  least  was  a  request  he  could  accede  to. 
"That  is,  on  condition  that  I  may  appoint  an 
understudy.  Some  one  who  can  be  relied  on  if  I 
am  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  when  I  am 
wanted.  My  life's  not  my  own.  That's  why  I 
can't  marry,  a  you  see  ?  People  on  special  service 
mustn't  have  over  close  ties. 

She  sighed  impatiently. 

"Who  will  you  have?"  she  asked. 

He  considered  for  a  moment,  then : 

"  I  should  like  Captain  Bury  to  be  co-trustee 
with  me,  or  to  act  as  executor  if  I  am  dead,  or  in 
some  un-get-at-able  place.  He's  an  old  friend  of 
hers !  Only  the  other  day  he  was  talking  to  me 
of  Dolores,  and  he  is  going  to  settle  in  Norfolk 
with  his  family.  You'd  like  him.  He's  the 
most  honest  man  I  know.  That's  in  case 
I'm  not  available*.    Will  that  satisfy  you,  Aunt 

Tilly  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  it  doesn't  satisfy  me,  but 
I  am  not  proud  nowadays !  I've  asked  a 
loaf  and  you've  given  me  a  crumb.  Not  a 
stone!  No,  for  you  don't  deal  in  stones,  but 
a  crumb." 

He  was  silent,  being  indeed  little  given  to 
defending  himself,  and  before  his  silence  her 
heart  smote  her. 

"  You  are  thinking  I  am  an  ungrateful  old 
body,  and  an  arrant  oeggar ! " 

"No,"  said  he,  rather  sadly.  "  I  was  thinking 
that  the  in^atitude  seemed  all  on  my  side ;  but 
Dolores  will  be  all  right,  you  know.  She 
won't  come  to  any  harm.  You  want  to  build 
up  feeble  fences  iJetween  her  and  possible  mis- 
fortunes, but  the  fact  is  you — ^you  don't  allow 
enough  for  the  horsemen  and  the  chariots  of 
fire." 
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He  staouoered  sligfaU3%  and  said  the  last  words 
so  low  and  quickly  that  she  only  just  caught 
them. 

"Ah,  my  dear — if  one  could  Mily  for  once  see 
them!"  slie  said. 


CHAPTER   IV 

What  can  we  do,  o'er  whom  the  unbeholden 
Hangs  in  a  night  with  which  we  cannot  cope? 

What  but  looks  sunward  and  with  fiaces  golden 
Speak  to  each  other  softly  of  a  hope  ? 

F.  Myers. 

The  birthday  of  Dolores  fell  on  the  third  of  the 
three  jewel  days.  All  her  life  she  called  them 
the  three  jewel  days,  and  never  looked  at  her 
cornelians  without  a  tender  memory  of  them,  and 
this  third  day  was  especially  happy. 

The  snow  had  fallen  all  night,  but  the  clouds 
rolled  oflF  when  night  met  morning.  The  sun 
was  just  up  when  Dolores  jumped  out  of  her 
small  white  bed,  and  ran  to  the  window  to  look 
at  a  white  world.  The  garden  lay  before  her 
very  still  and  pure.  Every  sound  seemed  muffled, 
for  the  snow  was  thick  everywhere.  The  tiny 
crossed  scrapings  of  birds'  claws  alone  marred 
the  smooth  whiteness.  Dolores  laughed  with 
pleasure  as  she  peeped  through  a  hole  where 
ner  breath  had  melted  the  frost  on  the  window 
pane,  but  was  too  cold  to  look  long.  Her  toes 
curled  up  from  the  coldness  of  tne  polished 
boards^  and  there  was  a  skin  of  ice  over  the 
water  in  her  jug. 

A  thick  crimson  rug  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
showed  the  girl's  innate  love  of  colour.  The 
bareness  of  the  boards  expressed  her  sympathy 
with  her  great-aunt's   asceticism.    The    sloping 
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ceilings  and  walls  were  white-washed,  but  her 
many  books  gave  a  comfortable  and  companion- 
able air  to  the  room. 

Miss  EUerson  disapproved  of  modem  fiction, 
and  Dolores  had  been  brought  up  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott — most  chivalrous  and  delightful  friend  for 
girl  or  boy.  But  of  late  years,  many  volumes  of 
philosophy,  and  poetry,  and  religion,  had  l>een 
added  to  her  chilaish  treasures,  and  beside  these 
again  was  new  literature  supplied  by  Sebastian. 

Dolores  made  haste  with  her  toilette,  for  it  was 
freezing  hard.  When  she  was  a  child  she  had 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  cold,  but  now  her 
whole  nature,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  had  gained 
tone,  and  the  sharp  winter  in  Norfolk  did  her 
no  harm.  Dolores  gave  back  love  with  interest 
She  and  her  Great-aunt  Tilly  kept  a  bright  fire 
on  the  hearth.  She  hummed  while  she  put  on 
her  clothes,  and  tried  to  fit  words  to  a  chant  that 
was  running  in  her  head.  The  rhythm  of  life 
often  haimted  her,  and  her  words  grouped  them- 
selves easily  in  a  kind  of  rough  metre.  She  was 
glad  it  was  her  birthday.  She  was  glad  she  was 
twenty-one.  She  was  glad  because  Gregory 
Charrmgton  and  Sebastian  Muncassen  would 
spend  this  day  with  her,  and  because  the  sun 
snone,  and  the  air  tasted  like  iced  champagne 
and  sent  her  youthful  spirits  up.  She  was  most 
of  all  glad  because  of  the  love  and  blessing  that 
"Great-aunt  Tilly"  had  for  her,  and  there  she 
reaped  one  benefit  from  a  rather  sad  childhood ; 
she  appreciated,  with  almost  pathetic  apprecia- 
tion, what  she  had  once  unconsciously  but  sadly 
missed. 

"  The  third  jewel  day,  the  clearest,  and  best,* 
she  said  to  herself,  for  her  last-found  cornelians 
were  childishly  spread  before  her  on  her 
table. 
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And  then,  for  a  moment,  she  saw  all  the  days 
of  her  life  hanging  like  a  rosary  against  tne 
white-washed  wall.  Some  were  blue  as  sapphires, 
some  were  soft  and  peaceful  as  pearls,  some  were 
black  and  shot  with  red  like  fire,  some  were 
clouded  and  dull  and  less  distinct.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  knew  what  each  one  meant,  but 
the  last  of  all  was  like  a  manvH'ayed  diamond 
and  it  dazzled  and  almost  frigntened  her.  She 
only  saw  it  flash  for  one  second,  but  all  the 
other  colours  melted  into  it,  and  then  the  rosary 
was  gone. 

Ddlores  had  been  brushing  her  hair  when  the 
chain  of  her  days  arrested  her  attention.  She 
paused,  brush  in  hand,  to  watch  it,  a  little  startled 
— though  she  could  not  have  explained  why — by 
the  flash  at  the  end.  Then  she  finished  combing 
and  coiling  up  the  silky  twist,  and  returned  to 
her  rhwnes.  She  seldom  dwelt  on  such  visions 
now.  They  were  part  of  her  existence,  unavoid- 
able, unsought,  and  after  all,  no  more  strange 
and  wonderful  than  the  wonder  of  every  new 
day.  For  up  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  morning 
and  evening  and  the  pageant  of  the  hours  were 
fresh  and  marvellous  to  Dolores.  Tragedy  came 
near  her,  but  she  never  clasped  hands  with  dull- 
ness. She  knew  what  it  was  to  be  sick  with 
sorrow,  and  with  dread,  but  she  never  was  heavy 
with  boredom,  and  perhaps  some  compensation 
lay  there  for  the  nature  that  had  one  skin 
lacking. 

The  third  jewel-day  kept  its  promise  and 
proved  most  shining  bright.  Miss  Ellerson  was 
stronger  and  better  than  she  had  been  for  long. 
Perhaps  the  sight  of  Dolores  in  such  buoyant 
mood  did  her  ^ood,  perhaps  the  crumb  that 
Gregory  had  given  her  had  some  sustaining 
power  after  all,  or  on  a  second  glance  it  may 
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have  dawned  on  her  shrewd  old  eyes  that  it  was 
a  bigger  crumb  than  he  himself  knew.  Anyhow, 
she  was  auite  her  old  self  again,  alert,  and 
kindly,  ana  dignified. 

Sebastian  came  round  after  breakfast,  and 
cajoled  his  hostess  very  successfully.  Though 
Miss  Ellerson  disapproved  of  the  young  man 
when  she  thought  01  nim  as  a  possible  danger  to 
Dolores,  she  was  apt  to  be  won  over  when  he 
capie  to  see  her,  and  her  hospitality  could  not 
refrain  from  inviting  him  to  lunch. 

At  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  too,  she  sympathised 
with  his  antipathy  to  his  father,  though  she 
always  sternly  rebuked  it  if  it  dared  peep  out 
in  her  presence. 

"  A  father's  a  father  and  to  be  honoured  accord- 
ingly/' said  she,  and  Sebastian  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  remarked: 

"Well,  he  doesn't  look  upon  it  in  that  light 
It's  very  odd.  Aunt  Tilly,  out  I  never  can  get 
him  to  see  that  to  be  my  father  is  much  of  a 
feather  in  his  cap." 

Then  as  Gregory — who  had  been  helping  to 
shovel  away  snow  from  the  roof — came  in,  he 
faced  round  rather  defiantly : 

"Well,  Where's  the  inn  this  morning?"  he 
asked.  *'  Is  it  still  situated  on  the  beach,  or 
has  it  been  washed  away  by  the  storm,  and  who 
was  right?" 

"  I  was,"  said  Gregory ;  "  for  I  took  the 
shortest  way  of  fi;etting  to  it." 

Dolores  glanced  doubtfully  and  rather  anxiously 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"What  do  you  mean  about  the  inn?"  she 
asked. 

"  He  swore  it  was  out  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea.  I  am  afraid  you  gave  him  too  much  tea 
last  night,  my  dear,"  said  Sebastian. 
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"  Did  you  ? "  said  Dolores. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did,"  said  Gregory,  walking  off. 

"There  now,  you're  wrinkling  up  your  fore- 
head and  looking  as  solemn  as  a  judge.  Isn't  it 
the  height  of  unfairness  that  you  should  blame 
me  because  old  Charrington  didn't  know  his  way 
home  ?  Do  for  goodness'  sake  rub  away  that  line 
between  your  eyebrows,"  said  Sebastian. 

Dolores,  laughing,  rubbed  her  hand  across  her 
brows. 

"  Oh,  See,  but  it's  you  who  are  naughty ! "  she 
cried,  as  she  used  to  cry  when  they  were 
children.  Then,  with  a  quick  change  of  subject, 
"Have  you  brought  the  last  'Thumb  Nails  for 
me  to  look  at?" 

He  opened  a  small  leathern  portfolio  and 
watched  her  eager  appreciation  as  she  looked  at 
each  sketch  in  turn.  He  had  made  a  good  deal 
of  money,  and  had  got  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of 
these  audacious  caricatures.  They  had  been 
done  in  all  sorts  of  places — in  churches  and  in 
theatres,  in  the  row,  at  fashionable  entertain- 
ments, at  the  meetings  of  various  societies,  and  in 
private  houses.  They  were  unsigned,  and  they 
contained  unmistakable  portraits  drawn  in  few 
bold  lines.  The  selection  he  showed  to  Dolores 
was  carefully  weeded.  She  hated  anything  that 
she  thought  unkind. 

"  Every  time  I  see  your  work  I  think  it  clever, 
but  oh ! "  interrupting  herself  with  a  cry  of 
delight,  "this  one  is  beautiful!  This  isn't  a 
'  thumb-nail'  It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  it  is  exactly  like  him  !  " 

"  Oh,  the  '  New  Bottles '  1 "  said  Sebastian.  "  I 
managed  to  get  in  and  have  a  shot  at  it,  and 
afterwards  I  worked  it  up  at  home.    Do  you  like 

it?" 

The  sketch  was  bigger  and  much  more  finished 
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than  anything  else  he  had  done.  It  represented 
Charrinslon  standing  before  a  wooden  table, 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  surrounding  crowd. 
He  had  apparently  just  made  some  proposition 
which  was  received  with  mixed  feelmg,  but  he 
was  looking  beyond,  not  at  his  audience.  His 
fine  face,  with  its  expression  of  strong  undivided 
purpose,  dominated  the  picture,  but  every  figure 
indicated  had  a  distinct  cnaracter  brought  out  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  A  black-bearded 
man  in  a  corner  was  staring  at  Charrington  with 
an  expression  of  puzzled  loyalty.  A  cripple,  his 
face  alight  with  almost  hysterical  enthusiasm, 
was  balancing  himself  on  one  crutch  that  he 
might  thump  on  the  table  with  his  left  hand.  A 
fat  man,  in  nighly  respectable  clothes,  was  beam- 
ing with  a  broadf,  oily,  patronising  smile,  as  one 
who  would  say,  '  Impossible,  of  course,  but  so 
delightful  to  listen  to ! '  A  young  Jew,  with  thin, 
keen  face,  regarded  the  speaker  with  a  curiously 
melancholy  scepticism. 

"  One  man  knew  the  way  into  the  city,  but  the 
fools  said,  *  Why  should  we  follow  one  man  ? ' " 
quoted  Dolores  softly.  "  You  should  write  that 
underneath — that's  rather  horrible  though  I 
Does  it  happen?" 

She  put  her  finger  on  a  slightly  sketched  fieure 
of  a  small  wizened  person  who  was  applauaing 
vigorously  with  his  left  hand  and  whose  right 
hand  was  surreptitiously  dipping  ijito  Char- 
rington's  pocket. 

"  It  is  not  a  portrait,"  said  Sebastian.  "  I  re- 
frained ;  for  I  must  keep  clear  of  any  more  libel 
cases,  though  they  aren't  bad  advertisements. 
No,  it  doesn't  happen  after  that  fashion !  The 
real  Judas  dips  nis  fingers  into  our  madman's 
pocket  in  a  much  more  sophisticated  way." 

*'  Cousin  Gregory  isn't  mad ! "    said  Dolores 
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quickly.  "  He  is  the  sanest  person  I've  ever  met 
in  niy  lite. 

**  Oh  I  you  and  Gregory  are  birds  of  a  feather," 
said  Sebastian  lightly ;  then  glanced  quickly  be- 
hind him.  He  was  practically  alone  witn  Dolores, 
for  Miss  EUerson  was  growmg  deaf,  and  did  not 
hear  what  they  said  as  they  stood  together  by 
the  window.  "  He's  a  good  chap,  I  know — and  1 
am  a  bad  chap,  so  it's  I  who  need  you.  Don't 
you  ever  forget  that.  Girl." 

*'  Has  anytnine  bad  been  happening  lately  ? " 
she  asked  quickly.  "  I  hoped  you  were  getting 
on  better  1" 

"So  I  am!  The  thumb-nails  have  been  no 
end  of  a  success." 

"  They  are  not  so  good  as  this,"  said  Dolores, 
taking  up  the  picture  again.  "They  are  never 
beautiful — only  clever.  Sometimes  1  can't  bear 
them  because  they  are  cruel." 

"  Well,  that  pays  1 "  said  Sebastian.  "  And  I 
tell  you,  Girl,  they  aren't  half  as  cruel  as  life  is,  if 
you  come  to  that ! " 

His  comical  face  looked  quite  grave  for  a 
minute,  then  he  laughed. 

"What  d'you  think?  Cissie  is  in  a  funk  lest 
I  should  send  up  a  thumb-nail  of  old  Bullion 
leading  her  to  the  altar  I  She's  been  patching  up 
matters  between  me  and  the  Pater,  and  she  got 
him  to  invite  me  to  ^o  home  just  for  the  wedding. 
We  are  all  quite  civil  just  now.  A  kind  of  armed 
neutrality." 

"  And  are  you  going  home  for  the  wedding  ?  " 

"Are  you?" 

"  I  don't  much  want  to." 

" Then  nor  do  II" 

Dolores  sighed.  "  But  it  is  quite  different  for 
you;  you  are  Cissie's  own  brother.  If  I  were 
her  sister,  I  should  most  certainly  go  to  her 
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I  JOB  sane  yoa  jve  miiKA^  Jitoil  lier 
too.  Csae  likes  tilings  to  be  done  codx^si^ 
txMuJly,  sod  it  would  m«i»iy  bcr  if  all  ber  bradiers 
wcrb\  presest,  bat  sbe  is  oewr  ^  in  a  &nk ' ;  ^iie 
isn\  tliat  kind.* 

**  If  Toe  doQ\  fo,  I  s1ua\  !  *  said  SebastiMi. 
*My  nmily  are  too  nnxch  for  me!  1  can't 
staod  IXigdale !  He  alwa>*s  was  an  asS|  and  aoiw 
he^s  a  prcarhing  ass.  And  1  owe  Qarence 
mooey,  and  that  s  awkward,  and — ^1  wcHildn^  si^ 
this  to  any  ooc  but  you — die  sight  of  my  mother 
makes  me  fed  inclined  to  hai^  some  one.^ 

"Poor  Aunt  Dora!  but  that  is  a  reason  for 
gmng  !*  cried  Ekrfores.  *  She  always  was  fondest 
of  j^oo.  Perhaps  you  could  hdp  her«  Is  she 
worse  T** 

Sebastian  nodded.  ^  It's  dnigSi  I  believe.  We 
don*t  talk  about  it,  and  the  Pater  tries  to  frighten 
her  into  not  taking  them.  He— oh,  well,  1  cant 
tell  you.* 

Dolores  was  silent,  but  her  silence  was  so  full 
of  sympathy  that  after  a  pause  he  burst  out  again 
fiercely  and  with  an  amount  of  feeling  which  he 
seldom  showed. 

"  He  covers  things  up,  you  know.  Poor 
Mamma  I  he  isn't  sorry,  he's  angry ;  and  yet  it*s 
his  fault  I'm  glad  I'm  out  of  it ;  I  should  have 
gone  mad  if  I'd  stayed.  So  long  as  there's  a  good 
show  he  doesn't  care  what  happens  underneath. 
Do  you  remember  that  when  1  was  a  small  chap 
I  hid  under  the  dining-room  table,  during  ft 
dinner-party,  and  tweaked  the  cloth  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  upset  the  whole  show  ?  The  Pater 
thrashed  me  precious  hard  afterwards,  and  you 
cried  till  you  made  yourself  sick :  but  it  waa 
splendid  at  the  time  1  Well,  I  feel  like  that  now. 
It  I  go  home,  it  will  be  all  I  can  do  not  to  give 
a  tweak." 
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"Oh,  See,  then  don't  gol"  she  cried  quickly. 
"  Keep  clear  of  it" 

"  But  if  you  are  there,  I  shall  behave  quite 
nicely,"  said  he.  **  Come  now,  shall  we  make  a 
bargain,  and  support  each  other?" 

That  was  what  he  had  been  aiming  at ;  to  ^et 
Dolores  to  go  too.  But  his  heart  smote  him 
when  he  saw  how  distressed  she  looked. 

**  You  poor  little  darling  1  I've  frightened  you 
on  your  birthday ! "  cried  he.  "  What  shall  i  do 
to  make  up?  See  here.  Don't,  I  broue^ht  this 
drawing  as  a  birthday  present  for  you,  but  you 
liked  it  so  very  much  that  I  nearly  did  not  give 
it  to  you.  It's  very  ^ood  of  me  to  let  you  have 
it.  In  fact,  I  am  bemg  far  more  virtuous  than 
you  know." 

"Why,  of  course,  it's  good  of  youl"  cried 
Dolores  warmly.  "  It's  a  most  lovely  present. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much!    I  do  appreciate 

"Oh,  all  right,"  said  he.  "  It  is  the  best  thing 
I've  done,  and  that's  why  I  want  you  to  have 
it;  but  mind,  you  are  to  think  of  me — only  of 
me,  when  you  look  at  it." 

Dolores  laughed  and  blushed.  "Oh,  don't  be 
silly,  See  I  You  promised  last  time  that  if  you 
were  allowed  to  come  here  you  wouldn't  ever 
talk  nonsense  again." 

Sebastian,  who  was  measuring  the  sketch  for 
a  frame,  bent  his  head  low  over  it. 

"  I've  made  the  old  chap  much  better  looking 
than  he  really  is,"  he  muttered.  "  But  as  you 
usually  see  people  better  than  they  are,  I  suppose 
it  doesn't  make  any  odds.  Just  remember  that 
I  gave  it  to  you,  that's  all.  No,  I  am  not  silly  I 
I  am  not  goine^  to  say  any  more  now.  I  trust 
you  so— so  awuiUy.  You  are  the  only  thing  in 
all  the  world  that  1  really  believe  in." 
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*^  Oh,  Sebastian,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  want 
to  be  that  I  **  she  cried. 

When  she  was  a  child  she  had  gloried 
in  being  Sebastian's  best  friend,  but  now  it 
meant  so  much :  she  vaguely  guessed  how  much, 
and  doubted. 

"  What's  the  matter,  bairn  ?"  said  Miss  EUerson, 
who  thought  the  friends  had  been  talking  long 
enough. 

Dolores  held  out  the  picture  for  her  inspection. 

"  Isn't  it  good  ?  Sebastian  has  given  it  to  me— 
and  I  am  never  to  forget  that,"  she  added, 
laughing. 

He  laughed  too  then,  and  Miss  Ellerson  most 
heartily  admired  the  drawing,  and  the  cloud  of 
seriousness  passed  away. 

They  had  great  fun  that  day.  They  carried 
their  slcates  down  to  the  marshes  that  had  been 
flooded,  and  were  now  one  broad  sheet  of  ice, 
and  Dolores,  flying  along  with  crossed  hands 
clasped  in  Gregory's  and  Sebastian's,  enjoyed 
herself  more  keenly  than  any  child.  She  was 
not  physically  timid,  and  her  lithe  young  limbs 
were  quick  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  sport  that 
required  knack  and  alertness  rather  than 
strength.  The  sharp  air  blew  the  transparent 
pink  anemone  colour  into  her  cheeks,  her  violet 
eyes  shone  with  pleasure.  Neither  Gregory  nor 
Sebastian  ever  forgot  how  she  looked  that  dfay. 

They  skated  on  and  on  over  the  bare  expanse. 
The  breadth  and  loneliness  exhilarated  Dolores, 
and  she  and  Sebastian  sang  snatches  of  song 
together,  and  Sebastian  tried  to  Yodel  like  a 
Swiss  mountaineer,  and  they  both  laughed  over 
nothing  at  all.  Charrington  remained  the  most 
sober  of  the  trio.  He  felt  a  hundred  years  older 
than  this  boy  and  girl,  and  Dolores  in  wild 
spirits  was  quite  another  revelation  to  him. 
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"Oh,  don't  let's  turn  home  yet,"  she  pleaded, 
when  Charrington  presently  suggested  that  she 
must  have  gone  far  enough.  And  again,  half 
an  hour  later,  "  Oh,  not  yet ;  I  want  to  see  the 
sun  set  and  the  stars  begin  to  pierce.  It*s  so 
lovely,  and  we  shall  never  nave  this  day  again." 

"  We  shall  never  have  any  day  again,"  said 
Sebastian.  "Drip,  drip,  drip!  The  iiours  and 
minutes  slip  through  our  fingers  like  small 
change,  and  the  Lord  knows  that  goes  fast 
enough.  And  when  the  last's  eone  we're  turned 
out  of  the  inn  into  the  dark  and  no  credit 
allowed." 

Sebastian  was  apt  to  become  quite  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  gloomy,  but  the  sense  of  the 
strength  and  joy  of  open  space  was  still  on 
Dolores  and  she  smiled. 

"  Perhaps  it's  freer  outside  the  inn.  The  dark 
ni^ht  in  the  open  is  beautiful.  What  do  you 
thmk,  Cousin  oregory?" 

"  It's  all  one,"  said  Charrington.  "  A  man's 
bom  in  due  course,  and  in  due  course  he  dies, 
and  neither  process  is  in  his  own  ordering,  so 
he  needn't  fuss  about  it.  Mind,  Dolores!  You 
were  nearly  into  a  hole  then.  The  salt  water 
has  come  in  and  broken  the  ice  there.  You  are 
getting  tired." 

He  msisted  on  turning  after  that,  and  Presently 
Dolores  had  to  allow  that  she  had  skated  enough. 

"  I  am  not  tired,  but  my  left  ankle  is,"  she 
owned.  "  If  I  could  get  my  skates  off,  I'd  walk 
home,  though  walking  is  rather  dull  after  flying 
along  so  fast." 

Gregory  took  them  off  for  her,  and  they 
returned  home  rather  more  soberly. 

"  How  we  have  enjoyed  it  I  What  a  birthday ! " 
said  Dolores.  *'  I  shall  remember  it  always.  I 
believe  joy  enough  for  fifty  birthdays  has  been 
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crammed  into  this  one.  It  1  never  have  another, 
I  shan't  complain." 

"  No,  for  in  that  case  you  won't  have  a  chance 
of  a  grumble,"  Sebastian  remarlted  as  he  left 
them  at  the  gate  of  the  farm,  promising  to  turn 
up  again  at  supper. 

Gregory  looked  very  kindly  at  her  radiant  lace. 

"  But  1  see  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have 
at  least  sixty  more,"  he  said. 

"Sixty I  Oh,  I  am  not  so  greedy.  1  don't 
think  that  1  want  to  sit  through  all  tne  courses. 
I've  had  a  great  deal  already,"  said  she. 

Her  shining  eyes  were  on  the  red  sunset.  She 
drew  a  deep  breath. 

"Morning  and  sunset,  and  the  summer  sea. 
and  the  sea  when  it's  angry,  and  the  spring,  ana 
the  sound  of  things  growing  (do  you  know  when 
you  put  your  ear  close  to  the  warm  grass  in 
spring,  and  hear  hundreds  of  tiny  sounds,  and 
its  so  delicious),  the  wind  over  corn,  and  the 
smell  of  burning  weeds,  one  can't  begin  to  count 
all  one's  had,  and  then  all  the  real  things  that 

are  behind  what  one  sees  and  touches,  and " 

her  face  changed  suddenly.  "  No,  I  won't  think 
of  one  sadness  to-day." 

"  If  you  only  look  straight  at  a  bogey,  he 
generally  turns  tail  like  a  cross  cow,"  said 
Charrington  cheerfully.  "Come  along  in,  and 
let's  enjoy  our  tea  now." 

His  desire  to  reassure  and  protect  and  console 
her  grew.  He  had  always  loved  children,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  Dolores  was  a  child  in 
purity  and  in  a  certain  shy  confidence,  and  in 
a  fancy  that  came  out  to  play  only  when  she 
was  with  some  one  of  whose  sympathy  she  was 
very  sure.  Yet  she  was  a  woman  in  tenderness, 
and  in  capacity  for  pain.  She  appealed  to  some- 
thing in  biro  that  no  one  had  touched  before, 
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and  the  appeal  made  his  heart-beats  quicken. 
He  believea  that  in  all  the  world  he  alone 
understood  her  as  no  one  else  ever  had  or 
ever    would.     If    he    were    not    bound    by    a 

Eurpose  and  a  vow,  he  could  have  made  her 
elieve  it  too.  He  pulled  up  his  thoughts 
with  a  jerk  and  knocked  them  on  the  head 
at  this  point,  but  that  is  a  wearisome  thing  to 
do,  and  he  knew  it  was  well  that  the  "jewel 
days"  numbered  but  three,  and  that  on  the 
fourth  he  must  go. 

And  on  the  fourth  he  went,  though  with  an 
effort  that  made  him  seem  almost  ungracious. 

Dolores  had  lost  her  exhilaration  the  next 
morning.  She  was  colourless  and  rather  languid. 
She  had  skated  too  far  for  her  strength  and  was 
paying  the  penalty.  Her  "candles  had  gone 
out  and  she  wasn't  nearly  so  brilliantly  lovely, 
but  Gregory  felt  more  drawn  to  her  than  ever. 
A  chilly  and  most  unpleasant  thaw  had  set  in, 
which  nad  given  Miss  Ellerson  a  cold  and 
obliged  her  to  keep  to  her  room.  The  country 
roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  were  flooded 
with  rivers  of  slush.  A  heavy  white  mist 
clogged  the  air,  and  out  of  doors  everything 
dripped. 

Sebastian — ^who  hated  Norfolk  when  it  rained 
— ^went  back  to  town  by  the  earljr  morning  train. 
Charrington  meant  to  start  walking  to  Thorny- 
croft  at  noon,  and  to  reach  his  cottage  by  night- 
fall. He  had  some  matters  to  see  to  there  and 
would  return  to  London  on  the  following  day. 

Dolores  was  busy  looking  after  Miss  Ellerson 
all  the  morning,  but  came  out  into  the  wet 
garden  before  Charrington  started  in  order  to 

tersuade  him  to  put  a  packet  of  sandwiches  in 
is  pocket. 
"  Voull  be  dreadfully  hungry  before  you  arrive 
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at  your  cottage!  I  shan't  be  able  to  eat  any 
lunch  for  fear  you  are  starving/'  she  said.  "  ft 
would  be  very  unkind  of  you  not  to  take  them. 
Is  there  a  stupid  Brotherhood  rule  against  bread 
and  meat?" 

He  laughed,  and  let  her  stuff  the  sandwiches 
into  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"  We  aon't  go  in  much  for  negative  rules,"  he 
said.  "  The  *  shalls '  have  more  vitality  in  them 
than  the  '  shall  nots.'  You  are  much  too  full  of 
fears  for  us  all,  Dolores." 

He  spoke  lightly,  but  his  sympathy  was  strong 
and  warm,  and  Dolores,  who  always  felt  the 
motive  below  the  words,  responded  to  it. 

"  I  am,  and  yet  how  can  I  help  being  so. 
Cousin  Gregory?  Over  and  over  again  it  has 
happened  that  my  fears  have  come  true.  I  try 
to  believe  that  they  are  nonsense,  but  in  my 
heart  I  know  that  they  are  not  nonsense.  What 
use  is  there  in  trying  to  believe  what  is  com- 
fortable when  one  knows  it  is  untrue?" 

"  None,"  said  he.  "  Never  do  that  I  Whatever 
happens,  never  do  that." 

one  looked  up  at  him  eagerly  and  wistfully. 

"You  help  so  many  people,  can't  you  help 
me?" 

His  lean,  sunburnt  face  wore  a  curious  dubious 
expression  for  a  moment.  He  fought  something 
that  leapt  up  suddenly,  then — 

"  Well,  if  you  believe  a  thing  is  bound  to  come 
to  pass,  there's  no  use  in  being  afraid  of  it," 
said  he.  "What's  bound  to  come  is  in  the 
ordering  of  God.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when 
you  fear  a  danger  to  any  one,  that  danger  always 
overtakes  them  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,  sometimes  I  fear 
things  that  never  happen.  I  feared  that  Aunt 
Tilly  would  die  when  sne  was  so  ill  in  the  spring, 
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and  she  got  well.  I  ieared  it  would  be  a  bad  day 
on  my  birthday,  and  that  you  and  Sebastian  would 
have  a  dull  holiday,  and  it  was  perfectly  lovely  I 
I  think  I  iust  fear  and  hope  like  anv  one  else  very 
often,  and  I  don't  always  know — but  then  some- 
times I  do  know.  All  at  once,  what  is  going 
to  be  is  there  already  before  me.  I  can't  quite 
explain  to  you,  but  it  is  as  if  the  tenses  got  mixed, 
and  what  was  past,  and  what  is  to  be,  were  now. 
It  is  like  a  kind  of  a  picture,  but  it  is  more  living 
than  picture — and  on,  Cousin  Gregory,  it  is  so 
terrible  I  It  makes  me  want  to  warn,  and  yet 
I  feel  so  hopeless.  What  should  I  do  ?  Should 
I  try  to  avert  it  or  not  ?  " 

Her  eyes  dilated,  and  she  made  a  curious 
gesture  as  if  warding  off  an  invisible  danger. 

'*  When  I  see  something  coming  near  Sebastian, 
for  example.  Something  IVe  seen  ever  since  he 
was  a  little  boy,  when  Uncle  Herbert  and  he 
first  began  to  dislike  each  other :  before  it  grew 
to  hate/' 

"  How  should  you  try  to  avert  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
frowning  thoughtfully.    **  By  running  away  from 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  would  try  to  persuade 
See  to  run,  and  yet  all  the  time  I  feel  it  is  quite 
impossible.  You  can  never  *  out-run  '  a  thunder 
cloud,  though  it  comes  up  slowly  and  you  run 
fast.  I  wish  I  could  understand  why  I  see  horrors 
coming.  Sebastian  says  it  must  be  in  order  that 
I  may  warn  him  because  I  am  his  friend,  but  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  quite  enough  explanation. 
Sometimes  I  see  what  will  be  to  other  people 
besides  Sebastian.    What  do  you  think? 

Gregory  smiled  somewhat  grimly. 

"I  think  it's  an  excellent  explanation  for 
Sebastian,  anyhow." 

But  do  explain  it  better  to  me,"  she  cried. 
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"  I  feel  as  if  you  could.  It  always  seems  as  if 
you  were  walking  straight  to  a  point,  while  most 
of  us  wander." 

"  But  I  don't  know  why  you  feel  what's  coming 
any  more  than  I  know  why  you  have  a  mucn 
finer  ear  for  music  than  I  have,"  said  he.  "I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  if  it  would  help  you  and 
comfort  you.    I  wish  it — very  much." 

He  wished  it  so  that  he  dared  not  meet 
her  eyes  lest  she  should  read  in  his  how  much, 
and  looked  away  from  her  towards  where  he 
knew  the  sea  was  rolling  in  cold  and  grey  under 
the  heavy  wet  fog. 

"And  1  don't  believe  that  your  intuitions,  or 
visions,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  can  ever 
avert  consequences  already  due  any  more  than 
Canute  could  stop  the  tide,"  he  said.  "Conse- 
quences are  God  s  inevitable  comments  on  our 
blunders." 

"  But  such  awful  and  cruel  comments,"  said  she 
sadly. 

"And  such  awful  and  cruel  blunders  some- 
times," said  he.  **  Not  that  you  make  cruel 
blunders,"  he  added  quickly,  "  you  only  suffer 
for  them." 

Dolores,  looking  at  the  rugged  kind  face, 
smiled. 

"  You  have  never  been  cruel  in  your  life,  Cousin 
Gregory!  I  know  better." 

And  then  he  told  her  the  story  that  he  had 
meant  to  tell  Cecilia  years  ago,  though  he  told  it 
from  a  different  standpoint  now. 

"  If  you  had  been  tnere,"  he  said,  "  il  you'd 
been  sitting  in  that  kitchen,  you'd  have  felt  that 
the  boy  was  terrified  to  deatn,  and  would  never 
have  let  me  keep  him  in  a  dark  passage  for  half 
a  second." 

"And  then  it  wouldn't  have  happened,"  said 
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she  thoughtfully.  "  I  wonder  if  the  boy  would 
have  been  the  gainer?" 

"  I  don't  know.  His  brothers  have  all  come  to 
grief.    Two  of  them  are  in  cjaol  now." 

You'd  have  been  saved  something,  Cousin 
Gregory  ?  " 

"  Yes !  I  should  have  been  saved  a  sharp  com- 
ment on  mv  gross  stupidity — to  call  it  by  a  mild 
name — and  i  shouldn't  have  learnt  so  suddenly 
and  painfully  what  sooner  or  later  had  to  be 
learnt  You  were  born  knowing  some  things  by 
instinct  that  have  to  be  hammered  into  me.  But 
I  suppose  there's  so  much  pain,  and  so  much 
joy,  and  so  much  learning,  for  each  one  of  us, 
and  some  go  slow,  and  some  run  quickly,  and 
some  sup  sorrow  in  gulps,  and  others  sip  dis- 
creetly— but  it  makes  no  such  great  odds  m  the 
end.     It  has  to  be." 

**And  that  is  what  frightens  me!"  cried 
Dolores.  "Oh,  listen!  Don't  turn  away  from 
the  subject,  for  no  one  has  ever  quite  understood 
before.  That  is  it.  1  see  some  terror  coming  and 
I  know  it  is  part  of  what  *  has  to  be.'  I  may  warn 
and  warn  and  cry,  *  Won't  you  see  ? '  when  the  evil 
is  little,  and  weak,  and  far  off;  and  again,  '  Oh, 
do  see — see  in  time,'  when  it  is  nearer,  and 
stronger;  and  again  'Now,  now!  save  your- 
selves now ! '  when  it  is  coming  in  at  the  door  to 
destroy,  but  no  one  can  see." 

Her  voice  broke,  and  Gregory  stood  wondering, 
puzzled,  but  full  of  pity. 

"  You  poor  child !  Do  you  always  feel  like 
this  ?  "  he  cried,  but  then  was  sure  that  mercifully 
she  didn't. 

He  remembered  the  radiant  Dolores  of  yester- 
day, the  happy  girl  counting  her  jewels,  the 
roerrjr  maid  who  skated  laughing  over  the  ice, 
enjoying  herself  with  most  natural  and  girlish 
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Aetf  and  he  thought  of  the  homely  tenderness  of 
her  everyday  life.  Dolores  was  a  many-stringed 
instrument,  and  not  all  the  strings  were  set  to 
the  minor  key. 

She  smiled  herself  at  the  question.  **  Oh  no  I 
Not  always  I  One  couldn't  live  if  it  were  so. 
Often  I  forget,  and  often— usually  I  think— I  am 
very  happy ;  but  every  now  and  then  something 
sweeps  tnrough  me  lilce  a  wind  and  then  I  seel 
It  happens  oftenest  when  I  am  with  Sebastian, 
and  i  think  that  is  because  we  were  children 
together  and  because  we  are  fond  of  each  other. 
It  happened  yesterday,  just  for  one  second,  when 
we  were  talking  about  Cecilia's  wedding,  but  I 
drove  it  away  because  I  wanted  to  be  quite 
happy  all  through  my  birthday.  I  saw  it  again 
toHJay  when  See  said  good-bye  to  me.  He  said, 
•  Then  we'll  meet  at  Cissie  s  wedding,  that's 
settled,'  and  when  he  said  it  I  saw.  IVe  seen  it 
often  before,  but  it's  getting  near.  It  will  come 
out  at  the  wedding,  Cousin  Gregory." 

She  was  trembling  and  her  face  twitched. 
Gregory  took  her  hands,  which  felt  cold,  in  his. 

"  1  don't  know  what  *  it '  is,"  he  said ;  "  but  I 
am  quite  sure  •  it '  can't  possibly  hurt  you." 

"Mel  Oh,  not  but  it's  Sebastian  I'm  afraid 
for.  It  won't  hurt  me,  but  I  know  it's  trying  to 
hurt  him.  I  know,  because  when  I  see  like  that, 
it  is  as  if  I  were  Sebastian.  I  think  '  it '  is  hate 
which  tries  to  come  in  and  destroy.  Hate  always 
tries  to  kill,  and  love  to  make  alive,  even  when 
they  are  both  auite  tiny.  Cousin  Gregory,  what 
do  you  really  think  about  it  all  ?  Please  do  say 
what  you  really  think." 

"  You  say  that  the  horror  comes  in  to  destroy — 
well,  perhaps  it  does,"  said  he. 

He  sighed.  He  felt  this  problem  a  very  strange 
one.    His  reverence,  his  commonsense,  his  man- 
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liness  (which  hated  the  hysterical  or  over- 
strained), were  all  to  be  reckoned  with.  Deeper 
than  all  was  his  inherent  honesty,  and  nis 
desire  to  answer  her  truth  only  with  absolute 
truth  so  far  as  he  knew  it. 

"  You  say  you  see  a  horror  coming  in  to 
destroy,  and  that  you  know  something  will 
happen  at  Cissie's  wedding,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  Well,  perhaps  it  will.  I  don't  pretend  to  know ; 
but  it  can  only  destroy  what  is  destructible. 
What's  destructible  is  so  little — nothing  in  com- 
parison. Don't  focus  your  eyes  on  that.  I  killed 
a  wretched  little  lad's  body  once — I  talk  of  my 
own  experience  because  second-hand  knowledge 
counts  lor  nothing  when  one  is  asked  what  one 
really  believes — do  you  suppose  I  killed  him  ? 
If  I  thought  that,  I  think  rd  be  ready  to  kill 
myself,  i  ou  who  see  so  much  see  farther,  don't 
be  afraid.  It's  such — such  damnable  nonsense 
for  you  to  be  afraid  1 " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Dolores.  The  colour  had 
come  back  to  her  cheek,  and  she  smiled.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  so  much  his  words  as  the  very  spirit 
of  the  man  that  had  done  her  good,  and  to  wnich 
the  courage  in  her  responded. 

**  Very  well ;  I  will  go  to  the  Muncassen  wed- 
ding then.  I  won't  be  afraid.  Only  I  wish  very 
much  that  you  would  be  there  too,  so  that  if  *  it ' 
does  come  in  at  the  door,  you  might  stand  by 
Sebastian." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  be  there  to  stand  by — 
Sebastian,"  he  said. 

But  when  he  was  alone  and  tramping  towards 
Thomycroft,  he  shook  his  head. 
'  "  It's  high  time  I  was  off,"  he  told  himself. 

But  Dolores  turned  back  to  the  house  with 
renewed  cheerfulness  and  ran  up  to  Miss  Ellerson's 
room  with  a  bright  face. 
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''You  look  better,  bairn/'  said  the  old  lady. 
"  You  were  so  heavy-eyed  this  morning  that  I 
blamed  that  feckless  cousin  of  yours  for  tempting 
you  on  too  far." 

"It  wasn't  Sebastian's  fault.  I  insisted  on 
going  on,"  said  Dolores.  ''And  it  was  quite 
worth  while  !  It  was  such  fun,  Aunt  Tilly  I  and 
nothing  that  one  has  enjoyed  so  very  much  is 
ever  quite  over.  For  all  the  rest  01  my  life  I 
shall  know  what  it  feels  like  to  have  skated  for 
miles  over  the  marshes  on  a  December  afternoon, 
with  See  on  one  side  of  me  and  Cousin  Gregory 
on  the  other."  After  a  moment's  pause  she 
added,  "  We  are  all  three  going  to  the  Muncassen 
wedding,  because  Cousin  Gregory  says  it  is  *  such 
damnable  nonsense  to  be  afraid.' 

"  I  thought  Gregory  told  us  that  he  would  not 
be  invited  to  that  wedding  feast." 

"  Why,  so  he  did  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  he  forgot  that,  my  dear." 

"  I  think  so,"  agreed  Dolores.  "  He'll  have  to 
make  peace.  Aunt  Tilly.  What  a  very  good 
thing  I  ** 

And,  after  all,  there  was  plenty  oi  time  to  make 
peace,  for  the  wedding  was  twice  put  off.  Cecilia 
sprained  her  ankle  at  Princes  in  January 
and  absolutely  refused  to  limp  to  the  altar, 
so  the  ceremony  was  first  deferred  till  Easter, 
and  then  influenza  attacked  the  household  with 
great  fierceness  and  it  had  to  be  postponed 
again. 

The  date  was  finally  fixed  in  June,  and  if 
Dolores  still  had  any  remembrance  of  the  fore- 
shadowed horror,  she  spoke  no  more  of  it  May 
is  so  full  of  joyful  promise,  and  **the  bride  montn 
in  her  beauty  "  of  loyful  fulfilment,  when  all  the 
world  is  "  aflower,  and  love-songs  are  twittered 
in  every  branch.    The  many-stringed  instrument 
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hummed  like  an  i£olian  harp  when  the  spring 
wind  blows. 

"And  anyhow,  if  an3rthing  should  happen, 
Cousin  Gregory  will  certainly  oe  there,"  Dolores 
said  to  herself,  and  that  undoubtedly  was  a 
comfort  to  her. 


CHAPTER   V 

Weddixg  preparations  were  in  full  swing.  The 
back  drawingHTOom  of  Mr.  Muncassen*s  house 
was  b^;inning  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  West* 
end  shop.  Bella  and  Anna  Muncassen,  aided 
by  Dolores  and  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
spective bride,  were  busily  arranging  the 
wedding  presents  which  were  to  be  displajxd 
to  an  admiring  crowd  of  acquaintances  on  the 
following  day.  Silver  and  china  and  jewels 
and  cut-glass  and  ormolu  pee[)ed  out  of  packing 
cases  and  boxes,  and  covered  floor  ana  chairs 
and  tables.  A  crumb  cloth,  scattered  with 
bits  of  straw  and  silver  paper,  protected  the 
carpet. 

Dolores  was  rather  enjoying  the  fuss.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  stayed  in  Gloucester 
Square  as  a  gfrown-up  girl,  and  it  was  some  years 
since  she  had  seen  any  of  her  cousins  saving 
Sebastian.  She  was  immensely  interested  in 
them,  and  the  Muncassens  were  a  ^od  deal 
surprised  by  the  change  in  her.  Bella  whole- 
heartedly admired  her;  she  was  captivated  and 
fascinated  by  her  cousin's  alien  type  of  beauty 
and  charm,  and  her  sturdy,  honest  nature  had  no 
taint  of  jealousy  in  it.  Besides,  she  was  sadly 
in  need  of  a  confidante  just  then,  and  no  one 
could  be  a  more  delightful  listener  than  Dolores. 
Bella  was  a  handsome  young  woman  now,  heavier 
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of  build  than  Anna,  less  acute  than  Cecilia.  She 
was  having  a  trying  time,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  an  excellent  but  ineligible  young  clergyman. 
Cecilia  was  not  sympathetic,  and  Anna  was 
entirely  taken  up  with  her  own  object  Anna 
intended  to  study  medicine  professionally,  but 
she  did  not  at  all  intend  to  relinquish  her  allow- 
ance from  her  father.  Anna  was  perhaps  the 
cleverest  of  the  girls  (none  of  them  were  stupid), 
and  her  more  fragile  and  refined  physique  hid 
qualities  that  had  nothing  fragile  about  them. 
She  had  a  restless  avidity  for  work  that  she  in- 
herited from  Mr.  Muncassen,  and  a  very  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance.  She  did  not  love  her 
sisters,  but  she  sometimes  was  slightly  softened 
by  the  fact  that  Dolores  was  interested  in  her 
aims. 

Anna  made  Dolores  shiver.  Dolores  thought 
her  terribly  like  her  father,  though  Cecilia  was 
the  daughter  who  was  supposed  to  take  after 
him  in  looks.  Dolores  liked  Cecilia  far  better 
than  Anna,  though  Cecilia  remained  antagonistic 
to  her. 

"Of  course  Dolores  has  grown  up  very 
pretty  in  a  queer  foreign  way,"  Cissie  would 
own  grudginely.  "And  she  dances  and  sings 
well !  There  s  no  doubt  she'll  be  admired. 
But  there's  something  strange  about  her  still, 
and  I  hate  strangeness.  She  was  a  queer 
child,  and  I  must  say  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
her  husband." 

Yet  even  she  became  mollified  by  the  genuine 
eagerness  with  which  Dolores  helped  in  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding;.  The  way  in  which 
she  flung  herself  heart  and  soul  into  a  passing 
amusement  was  exhilarating.  Dolores  never 
found  any  one  devoid  of  interest,  and  that  quality 
was  attractive. 
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^The  house  is  somehow  warmer  when  she  is 
in  it,**  Bella  declared 

On  this  June  afternoon  Dolores  laughed  as  she 
threaded  her  way  among  the  heaped  up  piles  of 
presents. 

"  Oh,  Cissie,  what  mountains  of  things  I  What 
an  immense  number  of  friends  you  must  have,** 
she  cried  admiringly. 

"Not  bad,  is  it?  But  some  of  it  is  rubbish. 
I  shall  not  display  the  rubbish,"  said  Cecilia, 
casting  a  coldly  appraising  glance  over  her 
possessions. 

"  Those  ridiculous  pink  and  white  woollen  mats 
can  be  thrown  away,  Bella!  and  that  common 
china  that  Mrs.  Pearson  gave  me  needn't  be  shown. 
*  For  my  dearly  loved  pupil  Cecilia,  from  her  old 
schoolmistress.'  Mrs.  rearson  likes  to  send 
things  to  her  pupils'  weddings  as  an  advertise- 
ment, but  I  am  not  going  to  advertise  her !  Look 
here,  we'll  put  all  the  things  I  don't  want  on  this 
sheet,  and  they  can  be  taken  away.  The  Kilbum 
Sisterhood  may  have  them.  We  must  weed  out 
a  bit,  or  we  shall  never  get  on." 

"  Dolores  looks  quite  horrified  I "  said  Bella, 
laughing. 

**  No,  1  am  not  horrified  about  Mrs.  Pearson,** 
said  Dolores;  "but — poor  old  nurse!  she  cro- 
chetted  these  mats  herself,  and  she  is  so  proud  of 
you  alL" 

Cissie  paid  no  attention  ;  she  was  still  weeding. 

"These  four  handkerchief  sachets  may  go! 
I've  five  others,  and  this  cushion  is  an  old  bazaar 
keeper!  Kilbum  may  have  this  clock,  and  all 
these  photograph  frames,  and  two  firescreens,  and 
these  nideous  candlesticks,  and  this  china  plaque. 
Come,  that  clears  off  a  good  deal!  Did  Mrs. 
d'Arcy  suppose  that  1  don  t  know  sham  lace  from 
real  ?    As  if  I  would  wear  machine-made  Tam- 
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hour !  Aunt  Tilly's  bit  of  old  Brussels  is  really 
Quite  nice,  you  know,  Dolores.  You  must  tell  her 
that  I  shall  certainly  wear  that." 

The  hint  of  condescension  in  Cissie's  tone  made 
her  cousin's  eyes  brighten  angrily,  but  the  next 
moment  the  anger  had  evaporated  After  all, 
what  did  it  matter  what  Cissie  said?  Poor 
Cissie ! 

The  curious  sense  of  pity  for  the  Muncassens 
that  Dolores  had  felt  even  when  she  was  a  child 
was  stronger  than  ever  now.  They  had  never 
been  rich  or  lucky  in  her  eyes,  and  now  their 
poverty  made  her  shiver — an  intangible  poverty, 
that  reduced  even  wedding  presents  to  something 
as  uninteresting  as  hanks  of  yarn  or  tons  of 
paving-stones. 

**  ^Vhat  about  old  Dicky's  salad  bowl  ?  YouVe 
got  a  handsomer  one,  but  it  must  have  cost  a  lot 
for  her  to  give,  and  she'll  be  awfully  hurt  if  she 
doesn't  see  it." 

**  Kilburn  Sisterhood  !  "  said  Cecilia  decisively, 
and  Dolores,  who  was  presiding  over  the  rejected, 
held  out  her  hands  for  the  bowl 

"Now,  Cissie,  I  really  do  call  that  horrid  of 
you,"  remonstrated  Bella.  "  Poor  old  Dicky ! 
She  may  not  have  been  first-class  —  as  Papa 
always  used  to  say — but  she  was  good-natured, 
and  quite  devoted  to  us.  You  forgot  to  send  her 
an  invitation ;  that  was  a  shame  too !  Luckily  I 
remembered  and  sent  it.  Now,  Dolores,  don't 
you  agree  with  me  that  Cissie  ought  to  keep 
Dicky^  bowl  ?  " 

**  Not  if  .5he  really  dislikes  her ! "  said  Dolores 
quickly.  "One  can't  keep  presents  from  people 
one  actually  dislikes." 

Cecilia  turned  round  sharply. 

"  Why,  who  told  you  that  1  disliked  Miss  Dick- 
son?" 
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"  How  silly ! "  said  Bella.  "  Of  course  we 
are  all  fond  of  poor  old  Dicky.  We  always 
have  been :  that's  just  why  it  is  so  selfish  of 
Cissie." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  repeated  Cecilia. 

"  No  one,"  said  Dolores.  "  Only  when  you 
handed  me  the  bowl  just  now  I — I  knew." 

"  You  knew  wrong  then,"  said  Cecilia.  "  The 
bowl  is  ugly,  and  so  I  don't  care  to  keep  it,  but 
that's  all.'^ 

Dolores  opened  wide  eyes.  Why  did  Cissie 
think  it  worth  while  to  lie  to  her  she  wondered; 
but  it  was  not  her  business,  and  she  turned  her 
thoughts  away  from  the  small  puzzle.  It  certainly 
is  not  comfortable  to  see  too  much  of  the  under- 
side of  the  pattern  when  paying  a  visit,  and 
Dolores,  after  all,  wanted  quite  simply  to  enjoy 
herself. 

"  Kilburn  is  becoming  frightfully  rich!"  she 
cried  gaily.  "  Mayn't  we  soon  begin  to  set  out 
the  presents?" 

They  all  waxed  merry  presently  and  laughed 
and  chatted  over  the  tables.  Dolores  had  no  lust 
of  possession,  and,  though  she  thought  some  of 
Cecilia's  things  ugly,  others  were  a  delight  to  her. 
She  had  a  pretty  knack  of  arranging,  and  became 
quite  excited  over  the  business. 

Bella  presently  stuck  a  diamond  star  in  Dolores' 
dusky  hair. 

"  Now  you  are  like  a  summer  night,  DoloresI" 
she  cried. 

"  Don't  be  foolish!"  said  Cissie  severely.  "  That 
star  is  much  too  valuable  to  play  with." 

"  Oh,  Dolores  has  a  soul  above  diahionds,"  said 
Anna  teasingly. 

Anna  watched  them  all  with  critical,  not  very 
friendly  eyes,  and  sometimes  delivered  pin-prick 
thrusts  with  some  adroitness. 
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"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  Dolores,  who  quickly  re- 
sented any  imputation  of  priggishness. 
She  tugged  hastily  at  her  hair  which  held  the 

? littering  star  tangled  in  its  meshes.  She  knew 
)issie  was  displeased,  and  that  embarrassed  her. 

"  The  tiresome  thing  won't  come  out ;  do  help 
me,  Cissie ! " 

"  What  is  Sebastian's  little  daughter  doing 
with  diamonds?"  said  a  voice  behind  her,  and 
she  turned  with  a  start  and  saw  that  her  Aunt 
Dora  had  glided  quietly  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  was  the  wreck  of  her  former 
self.  She  had  been  daintily  refined  in  dress,  now 
she  was  untidy.  The  soft,  loose  grey  wrapper 
that  she  wore  struck  Dolores  as  a  fantastically 
degenerate  descendant  of  the  beautiful  tea-gowns 
she  had  affected  once;  her  fingers,  that  used  to 

flitter  with  rings,  were  wrinkled  and  not  so  well 
ept  as  heretofore;  her  hair  strayed  about  her 
small  ears.  The  glance  of  her  deep-sunk  eyes 
wandered  vaguely  from  the  diamond  star  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  and  then  became  slightly  appre- 
hensive. 

"  We  don't  want  you  in  here  now,  Mamma,"  said 
Cecilia  in  the  tone  she  would  have  used  to  a 
tiresome  child.    "  We  are  busy." 

Mrs.  Muncassen  smiled  vaguely. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  interfere  with  you,  Cissie,"  she 
said.  "  I  walk  in,  and  I  walk  out,  but  it  makes 
no  difference.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  am 
really  buried  somewhere  in  the  North  of  England, 
or  perhaps  on  the  East  Coast.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  where  ?  "  turning  to  Dolores. 

"Oh,  Auntie  Dora,  you  aren't  buried!  You 
are  here  with  all  of  us,"  cried  Dolores,  but  she 
shuddered  and  her  voice  shook. 

"  Don't  answer  her.  She  doesn't  know  what 
nonsense  she  is  talking,"  said  Cecilia. 
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But  Dolores,  filled  with  pity,  slid  her  hand  into 
her  aunt's.  When  she  had  been  a  child,  she  had 
been  frightened  and  repulsed  by  the  shadow  of 
misery  that  already  enwrapped  the  poor  woman, 
but  now  she  had  more  couraee.  She  was  no 
longer  a  Uttle  stray  foreign  bird,  she  had  a  nest 
of  her  own.  That  fact  made  an  immense  differ- 
ence, and  gave  her  more  confidence. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  glanced  at  her  imprisoned  hand 
with  a  sort  of  surprise,  as  if  wondering  what  it 
could  be  doing  in  some  one  else's  clasp.  Then 
again  her  eye  was  caught  by  the  glitter  of  the  star. 

"  I  should  not  advise  you  to  wear  diamonds," 
she  said.  "  No  one  knows  how  the  cold  strikes 
in  and  numbs  one's  brain. 

Cecilia  disentangled  the  points  of  the  star  with 
firm  fingers. 

"  But  these  belong  to  me,  not  to  Dolores,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  stared  gloomily  at  her.  "To 
you  ?  You  are  your  father  s  child,  there  is  no  use 
in  talking  to  you,  Cissie." 

And  then  she  apparently  tired  of  the  subject 
and  wandered  away  again,  walking  with  long 
but  uncertain  steps. 

"  Poor  Mamma !  she's  very  bad  to-day,"  said 
Bella. 

"  It's  her  own  fault  I  She  should  never  have 
given  way,"  said  Cecilia  in  a  hard  voice. 

Anna  was  looking  at  Dolores. 

"  Don't  has  turned  quite  white,"  she  said.  "  You 
do  not  do  any  good  by  taking  life  like  that  you 
know." 

"  But  it's  so  awfull  How  can  one  help  mindingl" 
said  Dolores  under  her  breath. 

Once  again  she  felt  as  if  the  big,  comfortable 
house  were  a  whited  sepulchre.  A  longing  for 
air,  and  sun,  and  grass,  and  trees  came  over  ner : 
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she  couldn't  laugh  and  chatter  any  more.  She 
got  away  as  quickly  as  she  could,  put  on  her  hat 
and  boots,  and  ran  swiftly  down  the  wide  stairs 
and  out  into  the  street. 

**  Dolores  cannot  carry  a  piece  of  work  through, 
she  tires  before  it's  done  in  such  a  tiresome,  un- 
accountable way,"  said  Cecilia,  but  she  was  tired 
and  hot  herself,  and  they  finished  the  arranging 
hurriedly  that  she  might  rest  before  dinner. 
Influenza  had  been  hard  on  her,  and  she  had 
had  one  relapse  from  coming  down  too  soon.  No 
one  wanted  the  twice  put-ofF  wedding  to  be  de- 
ferred again. 

Cecilia  disliked  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
herself.  Before  this  year  she  had  hardly  had  a 
day's  illness  in  all  her  healthy  life,  and  weakness, 
either  physical  or  moral,  always  inspired  her  with 
a  kind  of  irritable  contempt.  She  was  annoyed 
with  herself,  angry  with  her  mother,  from  whom 
she  had  caught  the  infection,  angriest  of  all  with 
the  ruling  power  that  allows  these  mishaps  to 
occur. 

She  sat  in  an  arm-chair  in  her  bedroom,  resting 
perforce,  for  she  was  too  sensible  to  refuse  to 
carry  out  the  doctor's  orders,  but  frowning  over 
the  obligation.  Her  active  brain  absolutely  re- 
fused to  knock  off  work.  Presently  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door ;  her  brow  cleared  when  she 
saw  her  father. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Papa !  I  was  afraid  it  was  Anna 
or  Bella.  One  sees  so  many  petticoats  when  one's 
ill.     I  get  sick  to  death  of  tnem." 

"The  household  becomes  disorganised  when 
you  are  upstairs,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen.     **  I  am 

flad  you  are  to  be  allowed  to  come  down  to 
reakiast  to-morrow.  So  I  hear  you  mean  to 
be  married  on  your  birthday,  my  dear,  The  better 
the  deed,  the  better  the  day,  eh  ?  '* 
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"  Well,  I  shall  be  thirty  this  year  I "  said  Cecilia. 
*'  I've  always  said  it's  high  time  then,  you  know. 
If  you  wait  too  long  after  that,  you'll  be  married 
for  your  money  or  else  die  an  old  maid,  and 
either  might  be  dull." 

Mr.  Muncassen  looked  at  her  with  some  dis- 
approval. This  was  not  the  correct  attitude  for 
a  bride  to  take,  and  he  liked  to  keep  up  con- 
ventions. Cecilia  had  allowed  her  tongue  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  since  her  illness.  He  sat  down 
heavily,  and  glanced  round  the  room. 

Cecilia  had  no  feminine  taste  for  gim-cracks, 
but  the  sofas  and  chairs  were  thoroughly  com- 
fortable, and  the  electric  light  well-arranged. 
Her  gold-handled  riding-whip  hung  over  Tier 
bed.  The  sight  of  it  reminded  Mr.  Muncassen 
of  an  awkward  episode :  it  also  reminded  him  of 
a  birthday,  twelve  years  ago,  when  Cissie  bad 
been  in  trie  first  bloom  of  her  youth.  She  was 
very  handsome  still,  but  the  first  bloom  was  gone. 
The  curve  of  her  cheek  was  thinner,  and  her 
colour  a  shade  less  exquisite.  Her  father  un- 
consciously resented  her  loss  of  looks,  but  he 
consciously  resented  her  tone. 
r  "  Well,  well  t  my  daughters  are  free  to  do 
as  they  choose,"  he  said.  "  They  are  not  paupers, 
obliged  to  take  the  first  offer  of  a  home." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Cissie,  yawning  again.  "  1  know 
we  shall  always  have  plenty  of  butter  to  our 
bread,  Papa.  It's  not  that.  But  it  would  be 
slow  to  be  unmarried  when  one  got  into  the 
'forties.  I  shouldn't  have  minded  being  a  bachelor, 
now,  for  I  could  have  grown  keen  on  the  busi- 
ness. If  you  could  really  make  me  your  partner, 
I  shouldn  t  care  about  marrying  a  bit." 

*'  Nonsense,  nonsense  1  Women  weren't  meant 
for  business,"  said  he. 

"  I  was,  Papa,"  said  Cecilia  earnestly.    "  I'm  not 
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the  least  sentimental,  but  I  should  put  twice  the 
heart  that  my  brothers  put  into  your  affairs  if 
you  could  give  me  the  chance.  Tve  a  better 
head  than  poor  Herbert  had  anyhow ;  and  if  I 
am  not  so  clever  as  Sebastian  can  be  when  he 
chooses,  yet  I  can  make  what  brains  I  have  go 
farther,  because  I  care!" 

Her  father  laughed.  "  And  how  about  Henry 
Bullerton  ?  " 

"Oh,  rd  throw  Henry  Bullerton  over  to- 
morrow for  you,  Papa,"  said  she  calmly. 

**  I  suppose  that  tnat  is  intended  for  a  joke," 
said  Mr.  Muncassen,  "  but  if  so,  it  is  a  silly  joke, 
and  in  very  bad  taste.  I  have  never  pressed  you 
to  marry  bullerton ;  youVe  had  a  perfectly  free 
hand,  and  no  girl  has  ever  been. more  indulged 
than  you  from  first  to  last,  but  I  should  certainly 
be  justly  displeased  if  you  were  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  him  now  for  a  mere  whim." 

"  I  shouldn't !  I'm  not  whimsical.  I  said  for 
you,  not  for  a  whim." 

Cecilia  sat  bolt  upright,  and  there  was  a  bright 
patch  of  colour  on  either  cheek.  '*  Foryou,  Papa ! " 
she  insisted.  "If  you  and  I  were  just  to  work 
together,  I  believe  we  might  have  quite  a  good 
time.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  interested  in  your 
business?  You  and  I  were  real  friends  once! 
Why  shouldn't  I  be  your  confidante  ?  I'd  always 
be  on  your  side.  If  one  isn't  a  fool,  one  must 
have  something  that's  worth  putting  one's  brains, 
and  one's  will,  and  one's  energy  into,  especially 
when  one  gets  older.  We  mieht  let  Anna  go. 
She  wants  to  make  pills — let  ner  I  Why  not  ? 
and  if  I  were  you,  I'a  allow  Bella  to  marry  her 
tiresome  curate!  It's  a  bad  match,  of  course; 
but  Bella  has  a  kind  of  good-tempered  obstinacy 
that  you'll  never  break  down.  She  is  really 
sentimentali  too ;  shell  insist  on  sticking  to  Mr. 
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Acton  till  her  hair's  white  or  till — till  you  are 
dead,  and  she  can  do  as  she  chooses.  She  won't 
run  away  because  she's  sensible,  and  she  hates 

Koverty,  but  she'll  hold  on  for  ever  and  ever, 
fow  I  ask  you,  is  there  much  satisfaction  in 
keeping  a  daughter  at  home  under  those  circum- 
stances ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  what  has  come  to  you  all!" 
said  Mr.  Muncassen.  '*  No,  indeed  I  I  get  small 
amount  of  satisfaction  out  of  any  of  my  children. 
Even  you  are  talking  in  an  extraordinary  way 
this  evening.  You  who  I  imagined  saw  most 
things  in  a  sane,  level-headed  fashion,  who  in  fact 
I  have  been  proud  t)f." 

"  I  believe  I  do  see  most  things  sanely,"  said 
Cecilia.  "  That's  why  I  never  blame  you,  Papa ! 
No,  not  even  in  my  own  mind.  Oh,  I'm  not  a 
baby!  I'm  not  blind!  I  know  very  well  what 
an  uncomfortable  wife  Mamma  has  been.  I  blame 
her,  and  I  always  have  blamed  her.  She  has 
never  cared  twopence  about  your  interests,  and 
in  her  heart  she  despises  us  all." 

"  Teh — tch !  We  don't  speak  about  such 
matters ! "  said  he,  frowning. 

"  Not  as  a  rule,"  said  Cecilia ;  "  but  for  once, 
Papa,  I  want  to  speak  out.    Suppose  we  were  to 

Cut  Mamma  under  proper  care  (I  believe  it  would 
e  the  best  thing  possible  for  her  as  well  as  for 
us)  and  you  and  I  were  to  stick  fast  together,  and 
you  were  really  to  make  me  your  partner? 
rapa,  I  had  not  had  the  faintest  intention  of 
saying  all  this  before  to-day,  but  somehow,  while 
I  was  putting fkit  my  wedding  presents  an  hour 
ago,  I  realised  that  when  I  was  out  of  this  house 
you'd  have  no  one  left  to  care  much  about  you 
except— well,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  rardon  me,  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
what  you  are  talking  about,  and  I  doubt  if  you 
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understand  yourself,"  said  he.    "  You  appear  to 
me  to  be  quite  hysterical." 
He  endeavoured  to  reprove  her  with  cold  com- 

Eosure,  but  his  eyes  fell  before  those  other  clear, 
een  eyes  that  were  so  like  his  own. 

"  You  do  know ! "  said  Cecilia.  "  And  it's  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  girlish  idiot — because  I  am  your 
daughter,  in  fact — that  I  know." 

Her  courage  was  apt  to  set  its  teeth  if  thwarted ; 
but  then,  the  affection  for  him  that  underlay  her 
hardness,  and  her  self-sufficiency,  and  her  mer- 
cantile determination  to  wring  the  best  out  of 
life,  showed  itself  again. 

"  But  mind,  I  am  on  your  side !  It's  often  been 
deadly  dull  for  you  here !  If  you'd  just  have  me. 
Papa,  I'd  give  up  the  idea  of  marriage  to  make 
home  a  real  home  for  you.  I  am  not  sentimental 
like  Bella!  and,  as  you  said  yourself,  your 
daughters  needn't  marry  for  a  competency,  tnank 
goodness ! " 

Mr.  Muncassen  rose  to  his  feet.  Never  had  he 
been  so  angry  with  his  favourite  daughter.  Her 
presumption  seemed  to  him  quite  indecent. 

**  I  can  only  excuse  you  on  the  ground  of  your 
recent  illness,"  he  said.  "  I  will  leave  you  to 
recover  your  wits.  I  will  not  do  you  the  in- 
justice of  considering  your  foolish  suggestions 
seriously.  Oblige  me,  my  dear,  by  never  refer- 
ring to  this  absurd  conversation." 

**  Ah,  you  don't  want  me ! "  said  Cecilia.  She 
tried  to  laugh,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure. 
"All  right.  Papa,  I  won't  do  it  again,  and  we'll 
Bay  I  was  hysterical,  it's  quite  the  thine  to  be 
before  one's  wedding,  but  I  think  you  might  have 
trusted  me.  Don't  go :  I  won't  bother  you 
with  any  more  hysteria.  I  want  to  consult  you 
about  the  invitations,  please." 

He  sat  down  again,  trying  to  command  his 
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rage.  He  liked,  indeed  be  insisted  on  being  re- 
ferred to  about  many  details  concerning  bis 
firmly  ruled  bousebold.  He  bad  been  an  indulgent 
f^faer  to  Cecilia  in  tbe  matter  of  gifts,  but  be  nad 
never  allowed  even  her,  his  prime  minister,  a  free 
hand.  She  invited  no  one  to  his  house  without 
his  express  permission,  nor  dared  to  refuse  to 
invite  any  guest  he  wished  bidden.  His  finger 
went  slowly  down  the  list  of  names  and  paused 
at  "  Gregory  Charrington." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I'll  ask  him,"  he  said. 

"  He  has  asked  himself,  to  my  great  surprise  t  * 
said  Cecilia.  "  He  wrote  last  week.  Here  is  his 
note" 

"My  DEAR  Ceqlia, 

"  I  should  greatly  like  to  be  a  guest  at  your 
wedding  feast.  Will  you  invite  me  if  I  endeavour 
to  find  a  fitting  garment,  and  humbly  promise 
not  to  so  much  as  mention  lime  or  cotton  ?  And 
would  you  care  to  visit  the  Brotherhood  Hall 
next  week,  and  to  brine  any  one  you  like  with 
you?  Perhaps  Mr.  Bullerton  would  call  a  truce 
and  escort  you  to  the  enemy's  camp. 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Gregory  Charrington." 

"  1  am  inclined  to  advise  Henry  to  accept  the 
olive  branch.  Papa.  He  can  lose  nothing  by 
being  personally  magnanimous,  and  we  neednt 
bring  trade  feuds  into  private  life.  1  mustown  that 
I  should  also  like  to  see  the  Brotherhood  Hall." 

Mr.  Muncassen  smiled  rather  grimly. 

"So  Henry  allows  you  to  meddle  with  hti 
business  ?  " 

"  He  says  my  brains  will  be  as  valuable  to  him 
as  my  looks,  and  I  believe  it's  true,"  said  Cecilia. 
"  I  wouldn't  marry  him  if  1  believed  otherwise." 
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"  Well,  well  I  Bullerton  must  do  as  he  sees  fit 
I  am  not  so  fond  of  crowing  hens,"  said  Mr. 
Muncassen.  "You  may  invite  Charrington,  my 
dear,  for  I  dislike  family  quarrels.  And  now  I 
must  be  going;  for  I  dine  at  the  club  to-night.** 

"  Good  night,  Papa,"  said  Cecilia. 

She  turned  her  face  away  for  a  second  so  that 
he  only  saw  the  golden  braids  of  her  hair.  He 
was  going  without  kissing  her,  but  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  and  caught  his  sleeve  and  pulled 
him  towards  her. 

"  Oh,  give  me  a  kiss,'*  she  said.  "  For  we  really 
were  great  chums  once." 

He  Kissed  her  forehead  perfunctorily  and  coldly 
and  went  out.  That  was  the  end  of  their  alliance, 
and  Cecilia,  who  scarcely  ever  wept,  knew  it,  and 
put  her  head  down  on  the  cushion  of  her  arm- 
chair and  cried  and  cried. 

But  Mr.  Muncassen  was  still  extremely  angry. 
His  old  pride  in  Cecilia  was  turned  to  gall.  She 
was  showing  a  most  unbecoming  spirit,  and  why,  he 
wondered,  were  his  daughters  energetic,  and  self- 
willed,  and  hard-headed,  while  his  sons  (in  whom 
those  qualities  would  have  been  invaluable)  were 
extravagant,  pleasure-loving,  and  averse  to  any 
form  of  business  ?  Daughters  were  intended  to 
be  a  man's  relaxation,  and  sons  to  carry  on  his 
plans.  What  mischievous,  malign  influence  had 
changed  the  roles  ?  Despite  his  orthodoxy,  there 
were  moments  when  Mr.  Muncassen  was  mclined 
secretly  to  believe  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a 
very  mocking  devil.  What  he  had  gained,  he 
had  won  by  his  own  exertions — by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow ;  but  "  something,"  some  power  that  can't 
be  reckoned  on,  every  now  and  then  thwarted  him. 
It  was  unfair,  because  he  had  paid  it  conscience 
money.  He  had  given  large  sums  to  hospitals, 
but  as  he  grew  older  it  became  more  malignant. 
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He  walked  quickly,  with  his  loBf^  swinging 
siriifev  tbroii^  Ihe  streets^  and  as  he  walked  he 
defended  himsdf  against  invisible  oppoiicnts>  and 
brcN^t  bitter  and  stilling  speeches  to  bev  on 
his  adirersariesw  He  had  contracted  a  habit  of 
mattering  to  himself.  His  lips  moired  ooidkly 
and  he  was  very  pale.  His  digestion  haa  been 
out  of  order  of  late,  and  he  had  been  sleeping 
very  badly.  He  had  always  been  an  abstemious 
man  in  the  matter  of  food,  but  a  very  cormorant 
for  work. 

Presently  Sebastian,  as  he  came  down  a  side 
street  into  Bayswater  Road»  caught  sight  of  the 
tall,  familiar  %ure  in  the  pale  grey  overcoat  and 
was  about  to  avoid  it  by  crossing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  when  a  second  glance  confirmed  his 
impression  that  his  Saither  was  looking  horribly  ilL 

•*  He's  overworking,  I  believe,*  ^bastian  re- 
marked to  himself.  ^  There  is  something  patheti- 
cally foolish  in  a  man's  shortening  his  aa)-s  by 
hard  labour  when  he  has  already  accumulated 
more  than  he  knows  how  to  spend  if  he  lives 
to  be  a  hundred." 

Tb^i  he  wondered  it  the  pater  would  be  much 
annoyed  if  he  offered  to  walk  with  him.  Ex-ery 
now  and  again  his  father's  side  of  the  question — 
or  at  any  rate  his  father's  loneliness — struck 
Sebastian,  for  there  were  soft  spots  in  him,  and 
despite  rebellion  he  was  inconsistently  kind- 
hearted. 

He  quickened  his  steps  and  came  up  behind 
Mr.  Muncassen  just  as  the  latter  hailed  a  hansom, 
and  gave  the  address,  "  17,  Acacia  A\'enue,  St 
John's  Wood.- 

The  horse  jerked,  and  his  foot  slid  on  the  step 
as  he  was  aoout  to  get  into  the  cab.  His  son 
caught  his  arm  as  he  stumbled  backward  and 
saved  him  a  tumble. 
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Mr.  Muncassen,  believing  himself  to  be  beholden 
to  the  good  nature  of  a  stranger,  turned  with 
a  polite  smile  and  a  "Much  obliged  to  you"  on 
his  lips,  but  on  seeing  Sebastian  his  expression 
changed  to  so  intense  a  disgust  that  the  young 
man  walked  quickly  away. 

"  He  thinks  I  was  spying  on  him !  The  Pater 
always  imagines  that  because  I  am  a  bad  Lot,  I 
must  also  be  an  unspeakable  cad,"  his  son  com- 
mented angrily;  but  Mr.  Muncassen  drove  on 
to  Acacia  Avenue,  and  there,  at  last,  found  some 
sympathy  and  consolation. 

Miss  Dickson  was  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair, 
and,  though  it  was  late,  coffee  was  waiting  for 
him  and  so  was  her  welcome.  Miss  Dickson 
had  never  been  at  all  pretty  and  she  was  no 
longer  at  all  young.  The  little,  dumpy,  round- 
faced,  practical  woman  was  the  very  last  person 
with  whom  any  one  would  associate  a  romantic 
scandal  of  any  sort ;  and  indeed  there  was  very  little 
romance,  at  any  rate  on  the  man's  side,  and  the 
scandal  was  supposed  to  be  quite  covered.  Miss 
Dickson  was  called  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  her  late 
employer  was  Mr.  Roberts  when  he  came  to  see 
her.  It  was  a  disloyal,  ugly  business,  and  yet 
when  Mr.  Roberts  opened  the  door  of  that 
commonplace,  vulgar  parlour,  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
cried,  "  Your  coffee  is  nice  and  hot !  and  I've 
been  counting  the  hours  till  I  should  see  you," 
Mr.  Roberts  felt  "  at  home "  as  he  felt  nowhere 
else  in  all  the  world. 

He  sank  into  her  arm-chair,  which  she  had  at 
once  relinquished,  and  he  allowed  her  to  pull 
off  his  boots,  and  put  on  his  slippers  which 
were  waiting  for  him  on  the  hearthrug. 

"  I  am  sick — sick  to  death  of  everything  and 
every  one,  Dicky.  I've  toiled  and  moiled  all  my 
life,  and  who  is  grateful  to  me?"  he  cried,  and 
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a  tender   and   protecting  look  crept   into   the 
woman's  vulgar  face. 

"Then  I  am  sure  they've  all  been  behaving 
just  as  badly  as  can  be  1 "  said  she.  "  Tiresome, 
self-willed  set  1  and  you  the  best  gentleman  in 
all  the  world.  But  never  you  mind.  You  drink 
up  your  coffee,  and  presently  well  have  dinner 
and  forget  them  all.  Too  good  for  them,  that's 
what  you  are,  and  so  I've  always  known  I ' 
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CHAPTER   VI 

It  was  close  on  midnight  when  the  last  of 
the  brothers  trooped  out  of  the  Central  Hall 
of  The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  the 
President  was  left  sitting  alone  m  that  eerie, 
curious  hush  that  falls  on  a  place  that  has  lately 
been  humming  with  excitement  and  echoing  with 
voices. 

There  had  been  an  exciting  meeting,  and  the 
scene  had  been  strange  enough,  though  no 
straneer  than  many  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  Hall.  The  gallery  had  been  thronged  with 
foreign  Jews,  and  an  interpreter  had  been  in 
requisition  to  translate  the  speech  of  certain  out- 
landish delegates  from  a  far-off  Jewish  Colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes. 

These  delegates  were  pathetic.  They  could 
not  speak  one  word  of  English,  they  understood 
very  little.  They  accepted  perplexity  and  dis- 
comfort and  their  uncongenial  surroundings 
with  Oriental  politeness  and  patience.  The  tale 
they  unfolded  was  a  confused  medley,  a  recital 
of  evils  borne  up  to  the  last  point  of  endurance. 
of  complications  both  political  and  financial ;  and 
it  was  a  tale  of  personal  experience  which  no 
one  but  the  most  stony-hearted  could  listen  to 
unmoved.     ^ 

These  modern  BrotlTers  of  the  Free  Spirit 
prided  themselves  on  being  free  from  sectarian 
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prejudice.  Six  years  previously  they  had  made 
a  largish  grant  towards  the  outfit  and  inau^ra- 
tion  of  certain  Jewish  emigrants  who  wished 
to  settle  in  Palestine  under  the  somewhat 
sinister  protection  of  the  Sultan.  The  scheme 
had  originally  been  brought  forward  Ky  one 
Reuben  Solomon,  a  personal  friend  of  Charring- 
ton's,  a  member  of  tne  Inner  Circle,  and  a  man 
in  whom  the  national  spirit  of  the  ancient 
prophets  of  Israel  seemed  reincarnated.  Reuben 
Solomon  had  been  leader  of  the  colonists,  and 
he  had  been  leader  after  most  patriarchal  fashion. 
He  had  been  inspiration  and  soul,  father  and 
autocrat.  The  news  of  his  sudden  death  reached 
Charrington  some  months  before  the  delegates 
arrived  with  their  piteous  story,  their  heart- 
rending description  of  themselves  as  "$heep 
without  a  shepherd,  and  ravaged  by  wolves  on 
all  sides." 

The  subject  bristled  with  difficulties.  There 
was  a  question  about  the  honesty  of  an  agent 
to  whom  relief  money  had  been  entrusted,  about 
the  misappropriation  of  funds,  about  prior  claims 
to  certain  lands;  one  thing  only  was  clear,  it 
was  evidently  advisable  that  some  one  should 
go  out  to  investigate  the  tangle  on  the  spot, 
uharrington's  pwn  desire  to  go  was  frankly 
apparent.  He  had  been  originally  doubtful  of 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon's  venture,  but  now  his 
chivalry  was  roused.  Thejr  could  not  leave  this 
"  shepherdless  flock,"  of  which  one  of  their  own 
members  had  been  the  shepherd,  in  the  lupch ; 
and  he  had  himself  some  qualifications  for  the 
task.  He  had  had  practice  m  putting  his  finger 
on  frauds.  He  was  clear-headed  and  inexhaus- 
tibly patient  He  was  of  the  Inner  Circle,  and 
therefore  free  ftom  family  claims.  His  twelve 
years'  experience  as  President  Of  this  Society 
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oi  knights-errant  had  taught  him  much,  but  he 
had  been  born  with  an  intuition  of  character 
which  no  teaching  can  g^ive.  He  had  a  smattering 
of  Hebrew  and  had  picked  up  a  little  Yiddish, 
though'  he  had  not  nis  young  cousin's  extra- 
ordinary facility  for  catching  the  very  intonation 
and  character  of  a  language. 

Greeory  was  an  adept  at  finding  the  right 
shaped  pee  for  a  given  hole.  He  began  to 
consider  whether,  supposing  he  were  to  go,  he 
should  propose  to  take  Sebastian  Muncassen 
with  him.  Sebastian  was  not  to  be  depended 
on  for  a  "  long  job,"  but  he  could  fling  nimself 
with  nerve  and  energy  into  an  enterprise  of 
which  you  can  see  the  end  within  measurable 
distance,  and  Charrinj^on  knew  no  one  who  had 
a  Quarter  of  his  genius  for  picking  up  strange 
dialects.  On  the  other  hand,  ne  did  not  belong  to 
the  Brotherhood,  and  he  was  unstable.  Gregory 
frowned  over  the  idea,  and  was  glad  that 
his  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  young 
man  who  came  into  the  hall  with  quick,  eaeer 
step,  and  who  carried  a  large  roll  under  nis 
arm. 

The  young  man  was  a  most  picturesque  person. 
He  was  slim,  olive-complexioned,  and  Dlack-eyed. 
He  wore  his  hair  rather  long ;  it  rose  in  a  thick 
wave  above  his  forehead.  On  his  shoulders  was 
a  short  cloak  such  as  belongs  to  brigands  on 
the  stage.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people, 
wearing  all  kinds  of  garments  and  all  kinds  6i 
manners,  were  drawn  to  the  Brotherhood  HalL 

"  Behold  I  It  is  done  I "  cried  the  young  man  ; 
"  I  'ave  gone  to  the  long  end  with  it.  For  you 
I  restrain  myself,  I  live  on  your  starvation  diet, 
I  keep  your  d— d  ridiculous  rule  a  whole 
year." 

He  pulled  up  his  sleeve  with  a  dramatic  gesture 
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daft  Quaiii^ltQB  si^lit  see  tibt  stvlj  stUHiped 


«  BdMld  rbe  cned  j^;wL 
"  Cone,  tlot^  A  Socid  jcib  doM;^  s»d  One^ior^ 
He  smiled  kindly  mx  die  jKwidi ;  at  beut  be  wis 


Simeon  SOeirski  \aA  been  m  defnxtil  Ikde 
nsod  of  fifteen  when  Chjunriogton  had  fink 
picked  bim  out  of  paiticuliiiy  uttsavoniy  sni^ 
nmndin^  and  sel  him  on  his  feet  Tbe  lad^ 
consduaion  had  been  undermined  and  his  monb 


wereniL»  bat  there  was  a  spark  in  him.  Charrini^ 
ton  had  done  his  best  to  ke^  that  spark  alive ;  boYs 
had  an  especial  daim  on  him.  He  was  immensK^ 
hopeful,  and  his  love  for  the  sinner  was  even 
stronger  than  his  hatred  of  sin.  The  fScMrce  of  the 
two  combined  won  Silewski^as  they  had  won  others 
before  and  after  him.  A  genuine  passion  seems 
bound  to  make  converts.  The  live  spark  spread, 
it  burnt  out  ccMmiption,  and  then  the  boy  be^n 
to  show  espedal  gifts.  Now  the  especial  talent 
was  as  attractive  to  Charrington  as  tall  soldi^ra 
were  to  the  Prussian  Emperor,  though  it  he 
kidnapped,  it  was!  done  after  a  different  feshion. 
He  gave  Silewski  his  education.  The  boy 
tnatured  ea^ly.  On  his  return  to  England — he 
studied  five  years  in  a  French  studio— he  made 
a  hit,  the  following  year  he  announced  his  in« 
tention  of  joining  the  ••  New  Bottles,**  Charring^ 
ton  wanted  him,  out  showed  no  great  eagerness, 
he  seldom  willingly  would  persuade  any  one  to 
join  the  Brotherhood. 

**  You  beheve  I  will  not  get  through  with  it  ?  that 
I  shall  give  in  ?  "  Silewski  had  said,  a  little  piqued* 

"YouVe  a  poor  lot  if  you  can't  get  through 
that.  Don't  go  in  for  it  if  you  are  doubtful," 
Gregory  had  reidied.  **  I've  spent  something  on 
you,  Simeon— on,  I  don't  mean  money— if  you  are 
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not  sure,  for  goodness'  sake  don't  begin;  for  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  failed !  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  ashamed  of  you  now." 

Perhaps  the  rough  words  cfinched  the  matter. 
Anyhow  he  wasnt  ashamed.  This  was  one  of 
the  successes  that  made  the  joy  of  life  for  him, 
though  he  said  no  more  than,  "  That's  a  good  job 
done!  " 

These  modem  brothers  had  a  horror  of  the 
"  high  falutin'. "  The  wording  of  the  rules  of  the 
Outer  Circle  which  hung  over  the  doorway  of 
their  Hall  was  not  divined.  It  inclined  to  the 
slightly  facetious.  Tney  would  far  rather  be 
slangy  than  pompous.  They  laughed  at  them- 
selves and  at  eacn  other,  and  under  the  laughter 
was  a  purpose  that  was  serious  enough.  The 
year's  probationary  training  eliminated  those  who 
were  half-hearted;  those  who  remained  to  the 
end  were  so  much  in  earnest  that  thev  could 
afford  to  laugh.  And  the  net  of  the  Brotherhood 
threw  wide,  and  caught  a  great  variety  of  fish. 
The  intending  candidate  might  be  of  any  age 
oyer  seventeen,  and  of  any  station  in  life :  he 
might  be  rich  or  poor,  hale  or  puny.  His  work, 
during  those  twelve  months,  went  entirely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Brotherhood,  which  made  exactly 
what  use  it  chose  out  of  its  material,  and  granted 
a  very  bare  subsistence  in  exchange.  During 
that  time  the  new  brother  lived  bjr  the  rules  of 
"  The  Inner  Circle,"  which  were  neither  worded 
jocosely  nor  hung  up  in  the  Hall,  but  which 
every  member  knew  to  his  cost. 

"  What  does  the  mark  on  your  wrist  mean  ? " 
some  one  once  asked  a  brother  (he  was  a  small 
grocer  in  the  retail  trade). 

"  It  means  one's  had  such  a  beastly  uncom- 
fortable time  once  that  anythincf  in  the  world  is 
jolly  comfortable  after  that,^'  the  brother  replied. 
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The  twelve  months  might  be  done  in  the  course 
of  years,  a  month  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  or  it 
might  be  done  at  one  stretch  (here  the  rule  was 
¥dsely  elastic),  but  why  any  one  ever  did  it  at  all 
remained  a  puzzle  to  the  otner  half  of  the  world. 

When  the  badge  was  won,  the  brother  was  free 
of  the  outer  circle  of  Brotherhood.  He  returned 
to  his  ordinary  avocations  in  the  world,  bound 
only  by  the  "Outer  Circle"  rules,  which  were 
not  remarkably  strict,  but  impressed  by  an  odd 
experience  which  left  no  member  quite  as  it 
found  him. 

A  very  small  proportion  became  permanent 
members  of  the  inner  Circle  and  devoted  their 
whole  energies  to  the  organisation  of  the  fast 
growing  Brotherhood.  These  were  picked  men, 
chosen  tor  especial  qualities.  They  lived  celibate 
lives,  and  they  were  enthusiasts  possessed  b^ 
and  fighting  for  ideas.  In  the  intensity  of  this 
small  inner  set,  and  in  the  catholic  embrace  of 
the  whole  Brotherhood,  lav  its  power.  Its 
material  wealth  was  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  its  aims,  its  strength  to  the  weak,  its  hope 
(and  it  had  all  the  hopefulness  of  a  new  move- 
ment) to  the  hopeless.  Yet  there  were  moments 
when  Charrington  knew  that  in  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing power  lay  also  its  bane. 

"  So  you've  got  the  badge,  eh  ?  **  said  he. 

"Why  do  we  do  it?  The  absurdity!"  said 
SilewskL  "I  dedare  to  you  my  wrist  is  still 
sore,  and  my  digestion  still  aches  emptily." 

"  Oh,  bosh !  The  rule  has  been  good  for  your 
digestion.  Given  it  a  bit  of  a  rest,"  said  Gregory. 
"  And  I  hear  you're  doing  better  work  this  year 
than  you've  done  yet.  Why,  that's  worth  any- 
thing.*^ 

A  boyish  look  of  pleasure  crossed  Simeon's 
thin,  mobile  face. 
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"  The  designs  for  the  frescoes  are  done.  Will 
you  look?" 

He  unrolled  a  cartoon  and  spread  it  out  on  the 
table.  It  was  the  first  of  a  set  destined  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  Hall,  and  called  "  The 
Freeing  of  The  Spirit."  Silewski's  work  became 
famous  in  after  years,  and  it  changed  somewhat 
in  character,  but  he  himself  always  regarded 
fondly  the  designs  for  the  Brotherhood  Hall,  done 
in  strange  circumstances  and  reminding  him  of 
stranee  dreams  and  ''  an  empty  aching  digestion." 

"  Here  the  spirit,  in  shape  like  a  white  virgin, 
is  being  walled  up  in  a  tower,"  he  explained 
eagerly.  "See  how  they  are  ea^er  to  smother 
her  I  They  are  cruelly  busy,  with  the  cruelty 
that  is  half  fear,  these  kings  and  priests,  and 
money-grabbers,  and  officials.  They  each  carry 
a  brick,  they  have  reached  to  her  shoulders. 
Some  are  making  the  bricks  of  clay  and  mud. 
Her  eyes  look  over  their  heads,  past  them,  far 
away.  Is  no  one  coming  to  the  rescue?  No, 
not  one,  for  it  must  be  accomplished.  Ah,  it  is 
being  accomplished.  Autumn  must  meet  winter, 
and  the  world  be  bound  with  frost  before  the 
spring  breaks.  Is  there  any  hope  ?  No,  no ;  it 
will  be  worse  yet  I  tell  you,  it  will  be  worse." 
He  thumped  on  the  table,  and  his  voice  thrilled. 

"  It's  awfully  rum  1 "  said  Gregory. 

Simeon  Silewski  threw  up  his  hands. 

"  But  I  paint  for  you  with  my  heart's  blood,  I 

S've  you  of  my  best,  and  I  am  *  awfully  rum,' 
at's  all  I "  he  cried. 

Gregory  smiled — the  kind  smile  that  won  hearts. 
**  Oh,  ot  course  you're  rum  1  You  are  nearly 
as  cracked  as  I  am  myself,  old  fellow,  but  as  it 
happens  I  didn't  mean  that.  What  is  so  odd  is 
that  your  imprisoned  spirit  is  just  like  a  lady 
who  I  don't  tnink  you  can  ever  have  seen.    A 
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ooosn  oi  n  omL  ^^liai  I  s>w  her  some 
months  mga,  I  ooaHtCt  Uiink  what  h  wss  sbe  IC' 
Dunded  me  oil  She  was  kneding  at  a  fire,  do 
fHK  was  bciddng  ber  vpi.  Now  1  know  wfaat  it 
was:  1  had  seen  voor  first  itM^  sketch.* 

SuDcon  SlewskisbocA  his  bead. 

"There  is  no  <Hie  tike  my  spirit,*  be  said. 
"  And  ccTtainlr  not  amraig  your  Engiish  womoi, 
vrtio  have  DO  chann  dot  mys^fy  in  them — ^who 
I  admire  not  at  alL  But  now  see,  I  show  you  tbtt 
next  Here  it  is  winter,  and  the  reign  of  DeatitL 
Look  here,  and  here,  and  here,  where  the  brickers 
— is  there  a  word  brickers?— sleep  like  hogs  in 
attitnde  of  grossness.  Look  where  the  completed 
tower  stands  dear  against  the  dun  sky  in  a  field 
of  snow.  It  is  so  still  and  cold,  too  cold  for 
snowflakes  to  fall.  It  is  all  dead,  dead  I  too  dead 
for  storms  which  mean  life.  Ah,  it  is  the  sadness 
of  the  grave  I  But  here  stands  Death  uprighL 
Death  become  the  master.  He  wears  the  crown 
that  the  king  has  let  slip  off.  He  stretches 
skeleton  hands  over  the  sleepers,  who  have  done 
his  work.  Ah,  if  you  had  seen  what  I  saw  when 
I  was  a  little  child,  you  would  know  how  it  looks 
where  Death  reigns." 

"  He  doesn't  really  reign ;  he  is  nothing  but 
old  bones,"  said  Charrington. 

"  t  come  in  time  to  that,  but  take  each  picture 
in  its  own  mood.  You  go  too  fast.  You  have 
not  seen  half  this.  You  are  not  an  artist.  You 
seek  first  for  the  ethical  meaning,  for  the  moral 

It  makes  for  despair  to  show  you "    A  knock 

at  the  door  interrupted  him. 

"Oh,  it's  the  Muncassens,"  said  Gregory.  "I 
promised  them  that  they  should  see  the  Hall 
to-night  when  they  came  out  of  the  theatre. 
Don't  roll  those  things  up,  they  may  like  to  look 
at  them." 
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"  But  I  say  they  may  not ;  I  am  not  a  show ! " 
cried  Silewski. 

He  swept  his  drawings  off  the  table  and  cast 
an  antagonistic  glance  at  Mr.  Muncassen  who 
entered,  politely  inquisitive,  with  Cecilia  by 
his  side.  Cecifia,  arrayed  in  a  long  cloak  of 
white  satin,  with  a  diamond  star  in  her  hair,  was 
dazzlingly  fair  as  a  snow-queen.  Bella  came  next, 
talking  cheerfully  to  her  luture  brother-in-law,  to 
whom  evening  dress  was  most  unbecoming.  Char- 
rine;ton's  mother  followed  (she  had  been  to  the  play 
with  the  Muncassens),  and  then  last  of  all  a  girl 
clad  in  a  transparent,  filmy,  greyish  blue  gown, 
who  wore  a  purple  gauze  scarf  over  her  head  and 
twisted  round  her  neck. 

Silewski  caught  his  breath.  "But  she  is  my 
spirit,"  he  muttered. 

Mr.  Muncassen  looked  round  the  Hall  with  an 
air  of  suave  patronage.  He  disliked  Charrington. 
He  once  beneved  him  to  be  a  bit  of  a  fool,  but 
now  he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  not  a  dangerous 
firebrand.  This  new  movement  was  obnoxious 
and  subversive,  it  irritated  him :  but  he  seldom 
betrayed  dislike  except  to  his  family  or  to  those 
dependent  on  him. 

"  Quite  a  finely  proportioned  building^"  he  said. 

Cissie  sniffed.  "  Tne  place  smells  of  crowds," 
she  remarked.  "  But  where  are  all  the  other 
brethren  ?  " 

;*  Gone  to  bed.  We  don't  live  in  this  Hall," 
said  Gregory.  "  I  stayed  on  here  to-night  because 
I  wanted  to  show  it  to  you.  It  looks  rather  fine 
when  it's  lit  up.  Those  hanging  lamps  with 
the  wrought-iron  chains  were  designed  by  the 
same  fellow  who  designed  our  round  table. 

"They  are  distinctly  effective,"  said  Mr. 
BuUerton.  "  I  like  that  pattern.  What  did  you 
pay  for  'em,  Charrington  ? " 
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'Notking;  it  vas  a  gift.*  said  Gngorj, 

He  was  AaHiig  bands  vith  hts  soests  as  be 
spofce.  It  seemed  to  bin  that  Dolors'  bee  Eiirty 
sbooe  oat  of  tbc  soft  enveloping  wrap,  it  was  so 
al^ht  with  interest  and  picasiire.  Sbe  bad 
alwajs  wanted  to  see  the  Brotberfaood  HalL 

"^ab!  A  nft!  That's  a  joU}- good  way  ol 
famishii^*  chinled  Mr.  BoUotoiL 

Tbey  all  walked  op  to  tbe  other  aid  of  Ak 
Hall,  where  stood  the  big  roond  table  that  had 
cansed  so  many  jokes,  and  was  popularty  supposed 
to  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  t6e  taue  of 
Arthurian  legend,  for  the  pedestal  was  daboratdy 
canred  in  the  shape  of  oouching  dragons. 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  patted  one  of  tbe  solid 
woodoi  diairs  with  ber  plump  band. 

"  Is  this  the  chair  on  which  you  sit,  my  dear  7  * 
sbe  asked,  eyeing  him  rather  wistfiiUy.  "  You 
used  to  be  such  a  silent  boy  once,  and  now  1 
know  you've  a  great  deal  to  say  about  all  kinds 
of  things.  1  wonder  that  it  ne\'er  occurred  to 
yon  to  show  me  this  place  before." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  up  in  tbe  gallery  wben 
one  of  the  courts  is  sitting,  so  as  to  be  able  to 

r;p  down  and  bear  and  see  Cousin  Gr^oi^. 
wish  you  and  I  might  go  tf^^ber,*  said 
Dolores,  turning  to  Mrs.  Cuh-er-Jones  with 
quick  sympathy.  "  How  very  exciting  that 
would  be!'' 

Her  cousins  laughed.  "  Dolores  finds  so  many 
things  *  exciting,'  but  I  dare  say  that  in  reality  tlie 
Brouierbood  is  often  as  dull  as  any  other  com- 
mittee meeting,"  said  Bella. 

"  I've  never  found  it  dull  here,"  said  Gregoiy. 
"  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Silewski  to  you  all.  He 
has  been  designing  the  frescoes  that  are  some  day 
to  beautify  our  walls." 

Cecilia  nodded  brusquely  and  said,  "  Dear  me, 
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how  delightful  1 "  in  a  very  undelighted  voice.  She 
felt  outraged  by  Silewski's  orange  tie  and  bandit 
cloak,  and  turned  away  from  the  young  man 
abruptly. 

"  What  are  in  these  fat  books,  Gregory  ?  "  she 
asked.    "  May  I  open  one  ?  " 

"They  are  the  Minutes  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  may  open  them.  WeVe 
no  secrets,"  said  Charrington. 

Mr.  BuUerton  pointed  with  his  stick  at  the 
framed  Brotherhood  Rules  which  he  had  been 
readinfi"  with  attention  and  interest. 

"  Rule  V.  sets  plenty  of  hot  water  boiline,  eh  ? 
You'll  blow  this  roof  off  one  day,  you  know, 
Charrington,  and  the  arms  and  legs  of  tne  brothers 
will  eo  il3dng  in  all  directions  rather  quicker  than 
usual." 

He  spoke  jocosely.  Mr.  BuUerton  liked  his 
joke,  but  his  eyes  and  Gregory's  met. 

"  You'll  be  one  of  us  before  that  day  comes," 
said  Gregory.  "  We  get  all  the  best  fighters 
sooner  or  later,  and  your  descendants  will  figure 
on  our  roll  for  the  next  few  generations." 

"  Not  1 1  I  can't  answer  for  the  follies  of  my 
descendants,"  replied  BuUerton,  not  ill-pleased 
however.  He  looked  with  pride  at  tecilia. 
*•  Though  I  must  say  they  should  inherit  sense 
on  both  sides.  I  consider  we  shall  give  'em  a 
good  chance,"  he  remarked. 

Cecilia  fortunately  took  the  remark  with  abso- 
lute and  unmoved  sang-froid,  merely  glancine  for 
a  minute  at  Rule  V.  to  acquaint  herself  with  its 

Eurport,  and  then  returning  to  her  study  of  the 
OOKS. 

Rule  V.  provided  that  any  brother  might  bring 
a  case  of  mjustice  to  the  notice  of  the  Brother- 
hood. If  the  society  judged  the  case  to  be  one 
in  which  its  aid  could  be  fairly  invoked,  and  in 
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which  the  ap^icant  was  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  jastke,  it  was  pledged  to  support  the  in- 
jmed  to  the  extent  of  its  rapidly  increasing  pow«r« 
The  **  Freeing  <tf  the  Spirit  *  in  trade  had  bectMiie 
one  ol  the  diief  aims  of  the  society.  A  certain 
Mr.  Tibbs  was  leading  the  war  against  ^lime  in 
cotton.*  Tlie  collision  with  Itr.  Bullortcm  had 
occurred  in  consequence.  Not<HieofthelMrotheR 
but  would  have  subscribed  to  the  dictum :  **  If  tiie 
tendency  of  trade  to  assume  a  fiMrm  of  sdMnterest 
be  irresistible^  let  us  all  get  prassk  add.* 

**  You'd  have  laughed  if  you  had  been  at  oar 
first  court,"  said  Gr^ory.  "  Every  one  with  a 
hobby  aired  it ;  and  there  were  as  many  hobbies 
as  hrothars^  Now,  of  course,  order  prevaik. 
We've  acquired  m^od  and  organisation." 

''Oh, youVe  acquired  a  good  many  assets!  I 
think  you  should  be  put  down,  you  know,*  said 
Mr.  Bullerton  genially. 

He  did  not  dislike  Charrington  as  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen  did,  though  he  was  ready  to  fight  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  rather  liked  him,  as  a  man 
may  well  like  a  foe  worthy  of  his  steeL 

**  What's  all  this  about  ?  It's  too  long  to  read,* 
said  Cedlia. 

''The  Lessing  and  Crawley  case.  There  are 
dozens  of  that  type,*  said  Gregory. 

"Miss  Lessing  is  an  old  laoy  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  institutions,  poor  soul  I  From  the 
time  she  was  eighteen  she  supported  a  paralytic 
father,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  sister.  §he  was 
assistant  in  a  reformatory  school  first  Later  in 
life  she  became  a  matron.  Then  the  father  died, 
and  by  infinite  scraping  she  manag^  to  put 
by  enough  to  make  a  pittance  for  her  own  and 
her  sisters  old  ace.  Crawley  was  a  solicitor  and 
a  ftiend  (save  we  mark!)  who  'most  kindly* 
offered  to  invest  her  savings  for  her  in  a  remunera- 
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live  and  safe  investment.  Seven  hundred  pounds 
were  put  in  Horbinger's  East  End  Stores,  which 
in  due  course  went  smash  and  ruined  a  |jeat 
number  of  governesses,  widows,  and  *  smgle 
ladies/  Horbinger  and  Crawley  seem  to  have 
made  an  especial  line  in  their  direction." 

"My  good  man,  do  you  suppose  that  any 
society  m  the  world  will  prevent  fools  from 
being  fleeced?"  said  BuUerton. 

"  No ;  but  if  it  grudges  no  pains  and  no  expense, 
it  may  occasionally  expose  the  fleecers,  said 
Chamngton. 

"  But  what  is  the  law  for  ?  "  asked  Cecilia. 

"  Oh,  for  us,  of  course !  The  law's  all  right," 
said  Gregory  cheerfully ;  "  but  it's  expensive. 
Miss  Lessing  went  to  law  at  our  instigation. 
We  backed  ner,  and  paid  the  piper.  ^Vithout 
us  she  would  never  have  brought  Crawley  to 
book.  You  should  have  seen  his  surprise.  He 
was  about  as  much  amazed  as  a  bull-terrier  might 
be  if  a  chased  lamb  were  to  turn  round  and  seize 
him  by  the  throat.  He  never  supposed  she'd 
show  nght.    It  was  rather  good  fun!" 

"I  gather  that  you  go  in  for  a  policy  of  uni- 
versal interference,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen,  "but 
1  fail  to  see  where  the  joke  comes  in." 

Mr.  BuUerton  laughed.  "  Why,  the  joke's  on 
the  winning  side,  man,"  said  he.  "  The  Brother- 
hood won  in  the  Lessing  case.  If  I  win  over  the 
lime  business,  I  shall  laugh  prodigiously.  Go  on, 
Cissie,  give  us  some  more.  This  literature  is 
most  instructive." 

Cecilia  fluttered  over  the  pages. 

"What  is  the  very  last  thing  you've  been 
meddling  with  ?  Oh,  *  Jewish  Settlement  on  the 
Orontes/" 

"You  should  have  seen  the  delegates,"  said 
Gregory. 
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The  contrast  between  present  company  and 
those  stranee  and  tragic  emissaries  stnicK  him 
forcibly  at  that  moment. 

"It's  a  toss-up  whether  I  go  out  to  Palestine 
myself,"  he  added. 

"Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  who  had  been  examining 
the  carved  dragons,  broke  into  the  conversation 
here. 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  not  really  intending  any 
such  thmg,"  said  she.  ''  I  do  not  see  much  of 
you  nowadays  when  you  are  in  England,  but, 
at  least,  I  like  to  know  that  you  are  in  a  Christian 
country.** 

"  Am  I  ?  It  doesn't  always  strike  me  as  that," 
said  Gregory. 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Gregory,  let  some  one  else  do  it! 
Why  should  you  go  ?  "  cried  Dolores. 

The  girl  usually  considered  Mrs.  Culver-Jones 
a  tiresomely  stodgy  and  dull  old  lady,  but  to^ 
night  her  heart  went  out  to  Gregory's  mother 
in  warmest  agreement. 

"  Why  should  he  not,  pray  ?  And  how  can 
you  possibly  have  any  opinion  on  such  a  subject  ? 
No  one  would  do  anything  if  they  listened  to 
you  I"  said  Cecilia  sharply. 

Gregory  smiled  at  Dolores  as  he  would  have 
smiled  at  a  child  who  had  been  ruthlessly 
snubbed. 

"  Wouldn't  you  all  like  to  see  something  more 
interesting  now?  What  have  you  done  with 
those  pictures,  SUewski  ?  " 

''  I  haf  lost  them ;  I  know  not  where  they  are 
now,"  said  Silewski  gloomily. 

He  had  taken  a  violent  dislike  to  this  invading 
party  of  Philistines,  and  though  he  was,  in  some 
respects,  a  most  sophisticated  product  of  his  a^e, 
yet  there  was  a  streak  of  the  spoilt  child  in  him 
too. 
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"Nonsense!  Here  they  are.  Come  111  show 
them,"  said  Gregory,  picking  up  the  roll. 

Had  any  one  else  done  such  a  thing,  Silewski 
would  have  snatched  the  cartoons  away;  as  it 
was,  he  flushed  with  anger  and  was  about  to 
protest,  when  he  read  in  tne  face  of  the  beautiful 
"  Spirit  Lady "  a  dismayed  sympathy  with  his 
mood. 

"Come  you  with  me,"  he  cried  impulsively. 
"  Mr.  Charrington  must  do  as  he  pleases  with  my 
poor  drawings,  but  come  you  with  me.  You 
wish  just  now  to  be  in  the  gallery  ?  I  show  you 
the  gallery,  and  the  stained  window,  and  the 
great  organ,  and  the  view  of  the  Hall  from  up 
above." 

Dolores  would  have  preferred  to  stay  to 
look  at  the  designs  which  Gregory  was  about 
to  spread  out,  but  she  dreaded  tne  effect  of  Mun- 
cassen  criticism  on  this  stormy  genius.  She 
therefore  acquiesced  gaily,  and  gathering  her  soft 
skirts  round  her  ran  up  the  corkscrew  stairs  into 
the  erallery. 

"  A  sweetyoung girl,  and 50  extremely  pretty," 
said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  looking  after  her  with 
a  wistful  sigh.  She  had  always  hankered  after 
a  daughter. 


CHAPTER   Vll 

I  saw  three  maidens  work  at  a  loom 
(The  wind  is  sad,  and  the  wind  is  load); 

*What  weave  ye,  maidens,  with  threads  of  do(Mn?" 
**  For  him  who  fell  in  the  fight  a  shroud.** 

Dolores  stood  in  the  gallery  and  looked  down 
into  the  Hall. 

"  It's  a  most  beautiful  place,"  she  cried,  "  with 
its  hanging  balls  of  light,  and  its  fine  windows, 
and  its  walls  glowing  with  colour." 

The  young  Polish  Jew  regarded  her  with  as- 
tonishment 

"  But — but  the  walls  are,  as  yet,  so  bare  as  my 
hand." 

"  Ah— yes,  so  they  are  I  quite  bare,"  she  agpreed 
rather  blankly,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

He  looked  intently  at  her.  "Why  then  did 
you  say  that  about  the  colour  ?  " 

Dolores  blushed.  "You  will  laugh  if  I  tell 
you.  It  seems  so  silly,  but  just  for  one  second  I 
saw  lovely  pictures.  I  can't  see  them  again,  and 
I  know  now  that  they  are  not  really  there." 

"  I  do  not  laugh.  What  exactly  did  you  see  ? 
Tell  me.    I  tell  no  one.    I  listen  with  reverence." 

Dolores  laughed  herself,  a  perfectly  natural 
and  eirlish  laugh. 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  so  serious,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
nothing  to  be  so  serious  about.  Every  now  and 
then  I  do  see  things  like  that.    Sometimes,  when 
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I  come  into  a  room,  I  see  the  people  who  were 
there  before  me,  and  sometimes  when  people  are 
very  excited,  and  thinking  and  feeling  a  great 
deal  about  one  subject,  that  comes  before  me,  so 
that  I  can  hardly  tell  whether  it  is  a  fact  (an  out- 
side fact  that  you  touch  and  handle)  or  an  idea 
that  hasn't  yet  got  itself  clothed." 

"  Was  it  then  my  pictures  you  saw  ?  "  he  cried 
excitedly.  "  What  happiness  if  they  were  re- 
flected for  a  moment  in  the  pure  mirror  of  your 
mind !  It  is  a  wonder,  a  marvel !  Laugh  ?  1 
could  not  laugh.    I  am  more  inclined  to  pray." 

"  Well,  you  know,  if  you  had  shown  me  your 
designs  downstairs,  they  would  have  been  much 
more  clearly  reflected,"  said  Dolores ;  "  and  really 
there  is  nothing  marvellous  about  this  kind  of 
tiresome  faculty.  It  is  as  if  one  had  peeps  at 
what  has  been,  and  glimpses  round  odd  corners ; 
but  ordinary  eyes  are  quite  enough  and  are  much 
better  to  trust  to.  1  shall  enjoy  seeing  your 
designs  in  the  proper  way  with  my  ordinary  eyes 
mucn  more  than  the  glimpse  I  had  by  accident 
just  now.    I  love  seeing  pictures  1" 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  pretty,  gracious  smile 
in  her  "  ordinary  eyes  "  that  was  more  beguiling 
than  she  knew.  Silewski  insisted  with  a  tervour 
that  would  not  be  gainsaid. 

"  But  tell  me.  I  entreat  you  describe  to  me 
what  yep  saw." 

"  I  cannot  describe  them  well,"  said  Dolores, 
"because  they  were  gone  in  a  flash.  I  think  I 
saw  people  with  trowels.  Were  they  grave- 
diggers  ?  and  then  something  cold  and  grey,  with 
a  tower  in  it,  and  a  skeleton,  and  then  a  lovely 
picture  of  spring,  with  something  escaping  into  the 
sunshine,  and  then  one  with  my  Cousin  Gregory 
in  it :  Cousin  Gregory  feeling  rather  sad." 

'VAh,  you  have  seen,  you  have  seen  into  my 
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mud  aDd  keait!*  he  cried  ciciteJy.  *Yes,  I 
hnc  done  two  pictiires,  bat  tbe  other  two  are 
stiD  Udden  here.  He  toacbed  hts  fonimd  and 
cla|»ped  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  Dolores  snikd 


She  wanted  to  hogh.  bat  that  would  havv  hwt 
his  fecfii^s.  She  hated  to  hurt  any  oite,  and  il 
the  difficnhies  that  beset  loost  of  as  are  due  to 
,  bets  were  brg^r  owing  to  an  over 


"  It  IS  tnie,  what  yoo  sar,*  he  went  on.  "  First 
I  Biake  picture  of  imprisonment  and  then  Death, 
(death  of  the  world,  for  death  of  a  spirit  there 
cannot  beX  and  Uien  will  come  the  breakii^  of 
the  spring.  That  is  not  yet  on  paper,  bat  I  see 
it,  and  yon  see  it.  All  round  the  tower  spring 
is  freeing  herself  from  winter  bonds,  all  o\Tr  the 
bud  is  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  Down 
the  side  oif  tbc  tower  a  ereen  trail  has  wound 
like  a  ladder  of  escape.  It  is  little,  and  tenda*, 
and  solt,  and  in  it  is  life  that  makes  mountains  to 
skip.  Whoe  is  the  spirit  they  Ihou^t  they  had 
enoosed?  those  foolish  ernes  with  trowels. 
Where?  do  you  see?  Look;  she  has  escaped  by 
the  ladder  of  green  leaves.  She  peeps  between 
the  very  ribs  of  Death.  She  looks  tnrough  the 
skeleton's  bones  as  through  a  window,  half  shy, 
half  merry,  she  smiles  at  the  world  that  'wakes.* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Dolores.  "  And  in  the  s^ 
there  is  primrose-yellow  foding  into  purest  green  t 
and  primroses,  and  anemones,  and  the  dear,  tiny 
golden  flowers  whose  name  1  forget  are  aD 
round  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  there  are  buds 
and  blossoms  and  the  haze  of  spring-green  every- 
where." 

"  Death  is  sitting  propped  up  against  the  tower, 
and  the  ladder  of  green  touches  his  shoulder 
blade,"  said  the  artist 
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"Ah,  but  he  is  discrowned,"  cried  Dolores 
joyfully.  *'  His  skull  has  fallen  to  the  ground 
and  rolled  away  a  few  paces :  young  half-iiedged 
birds  are  sipping  dew  from  it." 

"Good!  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  young  birds. 
That  is  your  thought,  it  shall  be  put  in,"  he 
assented. 

"  After  all,  Death  is  only  poor  old  bones  I "  said 
she. 

Silewski  started,  and  looked  at  her  oddly,  even 
angrily. 

"  Mr.  Charrington  said  those  words.  He 
influences  you.  You  know  him  well.  Perhaps 
even  (his  voice  shook)  you  love  him." 

Dolores  remained  quite  unperturbed. 

"  Of  course  I  love  him  1 "  she  said,  and  it  seemed 
to  Silewski  that  at  that  moment  she  was  more 
spirit-like  than  ever.  **  IVe  loved  Cousin  Gregory 
ever  since  I  was  nine  years  old.  Was  I  right 
about  his  coming  into  your  fourth  design?  I 
don't  see  that  so  clearly  as  the  others,  but  surely 
it  is  sad,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
should  make  summer  sad." 

"  Do  you  not  ?  To  me  it  is  so,"  said  Silewski. 
"After  fulfilment  is  decay.  In  my  picture  the 
knight  will  stand  alone  before  the  ruins  of  the 
tower.  It  fell  with  a  touch,  for  soft  pushing 
stalks  had  been  before  him.  His  sword  is  broken, 
he  has  killed  the  enemies  of  the  spirit,  who  were 

{>erhaps  a  hundred  to  one,  but  fat  with  sleep, 
t  is  blazeful  hot  He  has  fought  and  won,  after 
that  must  be  the  disappointment  Where  is  the 
spirit  ?  Do  you  find  her  after  the  battle  ?  No  1 
While  you  fight  you  sometimes  see  her  in  the 
smoke,  but  never  after." 

"  Ah  1  she  stands  behind  him  stretching  out  her 
hands,"  cried  Dolores.  "You  must  write  Pascal's 
words  under  this :  '  In  that  thou  hast  sought  me 
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thou  hast  already  found  me ; '  but  it  will  be  difficult 
to  picture  the  spirit.  She  isn't  woman,  nor  yet 
man.  She  is  in  the  dawn  and  the  evening,  but 
they  are  only  her  robes.  You  mustn't  quite  show 
her  face,  I  think.    You  must  keep  it  blurred." 

"  But  I  see  her  face  plain — I  see  it  before  me 
now,"  said  Silewski. 

He  fixed  burning,  adoring  eyes  on  her.  Dolores 
suddenly  descended  from  high  altitudes,  half  vexed, 
half  amused.     The  descent  made  her  impatient 

"  If  you  define  her  too  much,  you'll  turn  her 
into  a  uesh-and-blood  girl  instead  of  the  spirit, " 
she  declared  rather  tartly. 

Silewski  was  an  easily  offended  genius,  but  he 
had  fallen  violently  in  love,  and  took  her  rebuke 
with  unusual  meekness. 

"  Stay  with  me  yet  a  minute,"  he  pleaded,  for 
she  bad  made  a  movement  as  if  to  leave  the 
gallery.  "  You  fill  me  with  inspiration ;  your 
eyes,  so  wonderfully  full  of  light,  see  what  I 
try  to  show.     Stay  yet  a  minute. 

But  the  beautiful  "  spirit  lady  "  would  give  him 
no  more  sympathy.  Dolores  had  been  swept  a 
little  way  by  her  vivid  and  easily  wakened 
interest  in  his  ideas,  but  his  vehement  admiration 
only  repelled  her. 

"  There's  something  very  funny  about  the  way 
we  sit  up  here  and  talk  about  the  pictures  that 
are  to  be,  when  we  might  be  looking  at  the  real 
sketches.  Let's  run  down  to  the  others  now," 
she  cried  lightly. 

"No!  I  do  not  like  those  others — even  CI 
rington  has  no  understanding  for  art,  he " 

"  He  only  does  the  things  that  poets  and  artist 
make  poems  and  pictures  oft"  said  Dolores. 

Her  wit  always  leapt  quickly  to  the  defena 
of  her  friends,  and  she  always  counted  'T — '' 
Gregory  "  among  them. 
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Charrington  glanced  up  at  them  at  that 
moment. 

"  We  are  all  just  coming  up.  Wait  a  minute 
for  us,  Dolores.  I  say,  Silewski,  I  wish  you'd 
open  that  big  window  at  the  other  end  of  the 
gallery,  it's  awfully  hot." 

"  I'll  sit  here  while  you  open  it,"  said  Dolores. 

She  smiled  back  at  Gregory,  and  resting  her 
arms  on  the  parapet  of  the  gallery  stared  idly 
down  at  the  scene  below. 

She  was  rather  tired.  The  play  from  which 
they  had  come  had  been  amusmg,  but  Dolores 
found  people  off  the  stage  were  almost  more 
bewildering  and  exciting  than  people  on  it.  She 
was  glad  that  Silewski  was  got  rid  of  for  a 
minute.  She  wished  that  young  men  had  not 
that  tiresome  inclination  to  "  silliness."  It  spoilt 
one's  intercourse  with  them.  Then  she  wondered 
whether  the  soles  of  people's  feet  were  as 
characteristic  as  the  tops  ot  their  heads.  She 
had  certainly  a  fine  view  of  the  latter.  How  thin 
Uncle  Herbert's  smooth  hair  was  growing;  and 
how  iron  grey  he  had  become.  Even  his  com- 
plexion seemed  rather  grey.  The  Muncassen 
girls  had  hair  that  was  as  glossy  as  spun  elass : 
she  always  admired  it.  Cousin  Gregory^  red 
head  was  cropped  so  close  that  his  curls  hadn't  a 
chance,  though  they  always  tried  to  show  then- 
selves,  and  on  his  forehead  you  could  just  see 
how  his  hair  wanted  to  curl.  She  watched  him 
idly.  How  big  he  was,  and  how  strong  and 
simple  and  single-minded !  Somehow,  the  others — 
the  girls  in  their  evening  dresses,  and  Mrs. 
Culver-Jones,  and  BuUerton,  and  Mr.  Muncassen — 
all  grew  misty,  but  Gregory  Charrington's  figure 
was  still  quite  clear.  And  now  there  was  a 
shifting  many-coloured  background.  She  saw 
a  blue  sky  behind  him,  and  people  in  turbans 
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and  striped  tents.  Ah !  but  he  was  riding  away 
from  the  tents,  out  into  a  place  where  there  was 
a  delicious  expanse  and  silence.  A  place  more 
open  even  than  a  moor,  more  solemn  than  the 
beloved  marshes  near  her  own  home.  Then, 
with  a  stab  of  terror,  she  knew  that  though  he 
thought  he  was  alone,  something — something 
inimical — was  lying  in  wait  for  him. 

"  Don't  ride  on,  Cousin  Gregory  I  Tiun  back, 
turn  back ! "  she  cried. 

The  sound  of  her  own  voice  broke  and  dispersed 
the  vision.  She  stood  up,  trving  to  collect  her- 
self, pressing  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  trembling 
slightly  and  feeling  rather  sick  and  Cold.  So 
Sifewski  found  her,  and  presently  the  sense  of 
what  he  was  saying  reached  her. 

"I  am  not  of  the  sort  you  admire!  I  am  to 
you  a  despised  feeble  one.  A  mere  maker  of 
pictures !  "  his  voice  was  angry  and  bitter.  *'  But 
why  then  did  you  pretend  to  so  much  interest  ? 
Why  do  you  first  see  deep  into  my  soul  if  in  the 
next  minute  you  are  deadly  weary  of  me,  and 
care  only  for  red-headed  doers?" 

"Dont  scold  me,  please  1  It  really  isn't  my 
fjault,"  said  Dolores. 

She  spoke  in  so  small  and  childish  a  voice,  she 
was  so  pathetically  trying  to  control  an  absurd 
inclination  to  tears  that  he  glowered  at  her,  hall 
mistrastfiil,  half  surprised. 

Was  she  playing  a  part,  this  lovely  dream- 
lady  ?  It  seemed  as  if  some  blighting  wind  had 
blown  on  her;  (he  strangely  laminons  eyes  were 
sad  and  donded,  the  snull,  exquisite  oval  of  ber 
taxx  pale  as  a  winter's  moon.  He  could  not 
onderstand,  and  he  was  resentfully  injured,  but 
while  he  still  stood  eyeing  her  askance,  a  checrfiil 
chatter  and  the  trampling  of  feet  broke  in  on 
tbem,  and  the  ocbers  troo^d  into  the  gaJlery, 
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''It  was  packed  full  this  afteraoon.  I  wish 
you  could  nave  seen  it,"  Gregory  was  saying. 
"The  fact  is,  every  one  is  ready  to  fight  for 
something— that's  very  cheering  when  you  come 
to  realise  it." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Cecilia.  "  I  know 
lots  of  people  who  would  never  fight  at  all 
under  any  circumstances." 

"  You  say  that  because  you  don't  know  them. 
Wait  till  you're  a  brother,"  said  Charrington. 
"  Has  Silewski  shown  you  our  show  clock, 
Dolores  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  as  white  as  a  ghost,  Don't  I " 
cried  Bella. 

"No — I  am.  I  mean — ^yes — he  hasn't,"  said 
Dolores. 

The  sight  of  Gregory  in  the  flesh  sent  the 
vision  farther  away,  but  she  so  longed  to  warn  him 
that  her  tongue  would  hardly  shape  itself  to 
other  words. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Cecilia 
sharply. 

"  bhe  means  she's  tired,"  said  Gregory ; 
"Aunt  Tilly  keeps  more  sensible  hours." 

Cecilia  lausrhed. 

•"  Our  host  nas  just  given  us  the  broadest  hint 
that  it's  time  to  go,  Papa.  I  think  we  had  better 
be  getting  home  without  looking  at  the  clock." 

"  ria  no,  we  must  see  the  fencers.  Never 
mind  Gregory's  hints!"  cried  Bella. 

She  pulled  her  cousin's  hand  through  her  arm 
as  thev  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery. 

"What  happened?  Did  the  extraordmary 
young  man  with  the  long  hair  frighten  you? 
How  angry  Gregory  would  be  if  he  knew !  she 
whispered. 

They  all  stood  under  the  clock  now,  waiting 
for  the  little  bronze  fencers  to  appear.    All,  that 
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is»  except  Silewski,  who  sulked  by  himself  in  the 
distance,  and  wondered  what  he  had  done  or 
said  to  turn  an  inspiring  flame  into  a  douche  of 
cold  water. 

**  Youll  see  them  come  out  in  half  a  minute," 
said  Gregory.  ^  It*s  a  wonderful  clock,  though  it 
doesn't  always  keep  correct  time." 

Mr.  Bullerton  laughed.  "  All  you  young  goitle- 
men  are  so  extremely  fond  of  pretty  playthings. 
Round  tables!  and  pictures  of  fairyland!  and 
more  pictures  stamped  on  your  wrists,  and  these 
toys,*  pointing  with  his  stick.  "  Well,  well,  I 
suppose  it  amuses  you !  I  must  say  it  seems  a 
bit  childish  to  me. 

Gr^ory  laughed  toa  "  So  it  is,**  he  agreed. 
"  I'm  fond  of  the  old  clock  myself,  but  of  course 
it's  childish.  Do  you  see  that,  Cissie?**  as  the 
doors  flew  open.  "  They  make  one  pass  for  the 
first  quarter,  two  for  the  second,  three  for  the 
third,  and  at  the  hour  one  little  man's  killed  and 
tumbles  backwards.    There!  there  he  goes!" 

"  Dear  me !  How  silly  of  him ! "  said  Cecilia, 
stifling  a  yawn. 

"  It  IS  a  most  quaint  and  valuable  old  curiosity," 
said  Mr.  Muncassen,  who  was  examining  the 
date.    "  Where  did  you  get  it,  Charrington  ? " 

"It  was  a  gift!"  said  Gregory  ag^in. 

He  was  amused,  but  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  the  rather  unsympathetic  attitude  of  his 
guests. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  know  how  to  get 
things,"  said  Bullerton. 

The  words  were  not  meant  offensively,  there 
was  even  a  twinkle  of  appreciation  in  Mr.  BuUer- 
ton's  shrewd  black  eyes. 

'*  Oh,  things  ?  One  must  get  and  give  more 
than  that,"  said  Gregory. 

The  absolute  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  the 
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words  impressed  them.  They  were  all  silent  for 
a  moment. 

The  deep-toned  clock  finished  striking,  then 
Cecilia  spoke.  "  Since  you  are  so  fond  of 
symbols,  1  wonder  that  toy  pleases  you.  The 
same  old  fight  begins  every  nour,  and  always 
ends  in  the  same  way,  and  starts  again,  and 
does  it  for  ever  and  ever.  I  dare  say  the 
allegory  is  true ;  rather  more  true  than  most  of 
your  similes,  but  it  isn't  cheerful:  it's  a  symbol 
of  the  utter  futility  of  everything." 

"Cissie's  cross  to-night!  Shes  really  almost 
rude  to  Gregory,"  whispered  Bella. 

"  She's  unhappy,"  Dolores  said  to  herselt ;  but 
there  was  no  use  in  thinking  about  that. 

Gregory  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
He  iSd  no  abnormal  gift  of  over-developed 
sensitiveness  to  other  people's  moods,  but  he 
was  kind  down  to  the  very  roots  of  his  nature, 
and  Cecilia  had  old  claims  on  his  loyalty.  He 
tried  to  get  a  moment's  speech  alone  with  her 
as  they  descended  the  stairs  from  the  gallery. 

"  I  haven't  told  you  how  heartily  I  wish  you 
good  luck,  Cissie,'  he  said.  "  I  am  coming  to 
your  wedding,  you  know !  Look  here.  I've  got 
a  present  for  you.  May  I  give  it  to  you 
now?" 

"  Oh,  Gregory,  no  one  but  you  would  produce 
a  wedding  present  on  a  cork-screw  staircase 
where  there  isn't  light  to  see  it,"  cried  she.  "  And 
I  never  expected  you  to  do  anything  so  con- 
ventional as  to  give  a  wedding  present." 

"  But  why  not  r  "  said  Charnn^on,  who  never 
thought  of  himself  as  unconventional,  or  indeed 
as  anything  but  a  very  ordinary  person  intent  on 
rather  a  "  special "  job. 

They  emerged  into  the  Hall. 

"Please  go  to  put  on  your  cloaks,  Gregory 
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is  going  to  give  me  a  present,"  cried  Ceciliay  in 
loud  laughing  tones. 

Her  laughter  rang  a  little  false  to-nig^ht,  but 
her  exclamation  at  the  beauty  of  the  thing  she 
held  in  her  hand  was  genuine.  It  was  an  old 
hand  mirror,  circled  with  leaves  in  green  enamel, 
a  bronze  serpent  winding  among  the  foliage  held 
a  crimson  fruit  in  its  mouth. 

^  The  snake  with  the  ruby  eyes  means  wisdom, 
not  wickedness,  and  there  is  a  harmless  white 
dove  on  the  top  branch,  you  see,"  said  Gr^;ory. 
"  I  thought  the  frame  would  make  a  pretty  setting 
to  the  reflection  of  your  face,  Cissie ! " 

Cecilia  held  the  mirror  straight  in  front  of  her 
and  regarded  herself  critically. 

**  My  face  isn't  so  young  as  it  was,  that's  why 
I  think  it's  time  to  marry.  That's  wisdom  I "  she 
remarked. 

**  I  don't  see  anything  amiss  with  it,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  the  mirror  does ! "  said  he. 

**  Oh,  you !  you  wouldn't !  Thank  goodness  it's 
not  so  bad  as  that ! "  cried  Cissie,  and  they  both 
laughed. 

"Gregory,  do  you  remember  my  'coming  out* 
ball?"  she  asked  suddenly.  "You  wanted  to 
tell  me  about  something  awful  that  had  just 
haDi)ened  to  you !  I  wouldn't  attend !  I  didn't 
feel  inclined  to  be  serious  just  then.  I  was  rather 
sorry  afterwards  that  I  bad  not  listened." 

**  I  remember ;  I  was  a  selfish  young  ass,  in 
love  with  my  own  delusions,"  saidf  Gr^ory. 

"  What  do  you  do  when  your  delusions  shrivel 
up  and  there  is  nothing  left?" 

**  Bury  them  and  go  on,"  said  he.  "  But  there 
always  is  something  left  You  don't  get  reflections 
without  a  reali^  somewhere."  He  took  the  glass 
out  of  her  hand  and  held  it  up.  "  I  see  you  re- 
flected there,  di,  Cissie?  ana  I  can  smash  the 
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^lass  and  find  nothing  but  wood  at  the  back  of 
It,  but  the  reflection  means  the  real  woman  is 
somewhere."  He  hesitated  a  moment  "  I  have 
to  turn  round  to  find  her.  Every  now  and  then 
one  must  do  that.  Upset  all  one's  old  values 
and  turn  sharply  round  and  go  on  a  new  tack." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  said  Cecilia  decisively. 

"You  won't,  you  mean." 

"  I  won't,"  she  agreed.  "  But — but  you  wish 
me  happiness,  Gregory  ?  I  want  you  to  wish  me 
happiness." 

bhe  had  seldom  wanted  sympathy,  but  now,  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage,  she  was  seized  with  an 
uncomfortable  perception  of  something  missed. 

"  Yes,  of  course  i  do,"  said  he.  "  And  you'll 
get  it  in  the  end.  Some  people  take  short  cuts, 
and  some  go  round.  I  thmk  you're  going  rather 
a  long  way  round,  that's  all." 

"Are  you  taking  a  short  cut  by  Palestine?" 
said  Cecilia,  and  then  ^frowned.  "Why  did 
Dolores  say,  *  Don't  go '  ?  Dolores  is  absurd. 
There's  no  use  in  attending  to  such  nonsense  1  but 
yet  I — I  shouldn't  go  if  I  were  you." 

"  If  yoti  were  me  and  got  the  chance,  I  think 
that  you  would,"  said  he  slowly, and  as  he  spoke  his 
eyes  rested  on  Dolores  who  came  back  with  the 
llthers,  swathed  in  her  gauze  scarf  again  and,  as 
he  expressed  to  himself,  with  her  candles  all 
blotvn  out  He  wished  to  re-light  them,  to  drive 
away  whatever  curious  fears  had  assailed  her,  to 
comfort  and  console,  and  he  knew  he  could  do  it. 
He  was  the  least  conceited  of  men,  but  he  knew 
he  could  do  it 

He  bid  his  guests  good-night.  Mr.  Muncassen 
and  the  three  girls  drove  home  together.  Mr. 
Bullerton,  at  ithe  carriage  door,  tooK  a  cheerful 
and  jocose  leave  of  his  fianc6e.  Silewski  tried  to 
get  another  glimpse  of  the  lady  of  clouds  and  stars. 
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"Don't  forget  to  come  to  my  wedding/'  said 
Cecilia. 

"Thank  you  for  showine  us  all  those  funny 
Brotherhood  things.  I  liked  seeing  them,  and  so 
did  Dolores/'  said  Bella. 

"Good-night,  Cousin  Gregory,"  said  Dolores. 

He  didn't  look  at  her  again,  though  he  bade  her 
a  kindly  good-night. 

When  she  was  most  radiant  and  sparkling,  his 
steady  purpose  was  unfailing.  Dolores  gay 
would  read  nothing  in  his  kind  eyes — save 
kindliness ;  but  when  she  was  sad  like  a  forlorn 
child — ^well !  still  he  wouldn't  fail,  no,  not  by  a 
elance;  but  then  he  knew  that  Palestine  was 
hardly  far  enough  away. 

"  And  now  you'll  see  me  home,  Gregory,"  said 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones  triumphantly.  "  I've  been 
looking  forward  all  the  evening  to  a  nice  drive 
home  with  you.  It's  pl^sant  to  have  you  sitting 
beside  me ;  besides,  the  coachman  always  may  be 
drunk." 

A  brougham  had  been  sent  for  her,  and  Gregory 
squeezed  himself  in  beside  her  without  protest 
though  he  cordially  hated  the  conveyance*  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  for  the  kind,  duU^ 
obstinate  lady,  who  had  never  understood  what 
he  was  aiming  at  nor  why  he  did  such  odd 
things ;  who  had  shocked  him  horribly  when  he 
was  a  boy  by  her  second  marriage,  but  had  never 
quite  seen  why  Gr^ory  "minded"  it;  who,  in 
8i>ite  of  her  want  of  comprehension  and  his  ecceo- 
tncities^  had  always  loved  faithfully  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  fortunately  most  mothers  do. 

**  Dear  me,  tkb  is  very  nice !"  said  Mrs,  Culver* 
tones  as  the  brou^^faam  drove  off.  "How  yoo 
hated  being  driven  m  a  carriage  when  you  were 
a  little  boy !  I  never  conid  persuade  yon  to  keep 
quiet  on  the  seat,  thongfa  you  looked  so  pretty 
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in  your  little  black  velvet  suit,  which  set  off  your 
auburn  curls." 

"Auburn I  They  were  scarlet  as  carrots, 
Mother  I" 

"  Oh,  no,  that  is  your  mistake,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Culver-Jones  with  her  calm  air  of  comfortable 
finality. 

"  So  Cecilia  is  going  to  be  married  at  last,"  she 
began  again  presently.  "  Now,  at  one  time — ^it 
was  just  before  you  came  into  possession  of  your 
money — I  believed  that  you  were  inclined  to  be 
in  love  with  her,  but  I  suppose  that  you  weren't 
serious  about  it,  for  I  am  certain  that  if  you  had 
been,  Cecilia  would  have  accepted  you." 

Gregory  laughed.  "  That's  another  delusion  on 
a  par  with  the  'auburn'  of  my  hair.  Cecilia 
would  never  have  been  so  foolish .  I  believe  you 
imagine  that  lovely  heiresses  pour  proposals  on 
me,  quite  regardless  of  the  facts  that  I  am  ugly, 
and  lame,  and  cranky :  that  my  money  is  devoted 
to  the  Brotherhood,  and  that  i  am  under  a  vow." 

"  Of  course  all  that  is  a  great  pity,"  said  his 
mother  gravely;  "  but  I  should  not  say  you  were 
altogether  unattractive  to  women, Gregory,  though 
you  do  limp  slightly  still — and  that  was  my  fault 
— and  though  you  have  such  very  peculiar  views. 
I  have  noticed  more  than  once  before  now 
that " 

**  Pouf  I  how  stuffy  it  is  I  Let's  have  a  thorough 
draught,"  said  Gregory,  letting  the  glass  down 
with  a  clatter. 

But  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  was  obstinately  de- 
termined to  have  her  say  out. 

"  I  have  noticed  more  than  once  before  now 
that  both  men  and  women  are  sometimes  greatly 
attracted  by  you.  That  coarse-looking  Mr. 
BuUerton,  who  is  g^oing  to  marry  Cecilia,  kept 
wanting  to  argue  with  you ;  Cecilia  would  have 
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married  you  if  you  had  given  her  the  chance  (oh, 
my  dear,  there  is  no  use  in  contradicting  me,  I 
know  she  would) ;  and  that  dear  little  Dolores 
EUerson  changed  colour  when  you  said  you  were 
thinking  of  going  on  a  wild  goose  chase  to 
Palestine,  and  did  you  not  notice  how  subdued 
and  quiet  she  became  ?  No  I  I  suppose  you  saw 
nothmg,  for  men  are  unobservant,  but  I  saw  and 
drew  my  own  conclusions. 

"  My  dear  boy,  don't  turn  your  head  away  I 
Why  should  not  your  mother  say  what  sne 
thinks  to  you?  It  is  not  ^ood  for  man  to  be 
alone,  nor  woman  either  I  1  don't  know  which 
it  is  worse  for,  I  am  sure  I  The  Bible  itself  says 
that,  and  it  is  quite  true  I  I  know  how  true  it  is, 
for  I  was  so  moped  and  lonely  after  your  father 
died,  and  after  you  went  to  school,  that  I  often 
felt  as  if  I  could  hardly  bear  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  face  another  solitary  day.  I  am  sure 
such  foolish  feelings  were  very  unlike  me,  for  I  am 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposdtion,  as  you  know, 
and  I  tried  not  to  give  way  to  them ;  but  there 
they  were,  however  much  I  «colded  myself." 

uregory  patted  her  plump,  mittened  hand. 

"Why,  of  course  you  were  horribly  lonely, 

{>oor  Mother  1"  he  said.  "And  I  was  such  a 
oolish  young  ass  in  those  days — I've  already  had 
occasion  to  own  that  this  evening — that  I  didn't 
half  realise  it." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  I  don't  blame  you,  for 
it  wouldn't  be  natural  for  a  boy  to  be  unselfish,** 
said  she.  "  You  resembled  your  father,  and  he 
was  an  irritable  man ;  though  a  very  upright  man, 
too.  I  respected  your  father  very  much,  my 
dear,  though  I  do  not  think  I  quite  suited  him, ' 
she  sighed  retrospectively.  "There  were  many 
days  when  I  could  not  do  or  say  anything  right, 
and  when  it  almost  appeared  as  if  be  really  dis* 
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liked  me.  It  is  not  nice  to  know  that  all  you 
say  and  do  rubs  the  person  you  live  with  the 
wrong  way,  and  that  nowever  hard  you  try  to 
be  pleasant  to  him,  yet  your  presence  is  con- 
stantly a  worry,  and  he  is  always  relieved  when 
you  go  out  of  the  room.  It  makes  you  quite 
unhappy  at  last,  though  I  always  consider  it  very 
wrong  to  be  unhappy. 

"  Dear  Mother  I  said  Greeory.  It  was  all  he 
could  say.  There  was  no  denying  that  she  had 
always  managed  to  rub  her  husband  the  wrong 
way,  though  with  pathetically  good  intentions, 
and  why,  he  wondered,  did  she  choose  a  stuffy 
little  brougham  as  the  place  for  a  rare  confidence, 
for  she  was  not  given  to  analysis,  and  had  never 
spoken  so  intimately  to  him  before. 

"  But  I  am  glad  that  you  are  fond  of  me ;  and 
of  late  years  you  have  been  such  a  kind,  comfort- 
able son  to  me,  Gregory,  excepting  always  that 
I  do  not  see  enough  of  you." 

He  laughed,  but  he  was  touched  by  com- 
punction. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  dreadfully 
uncomfortable  once  1 " 

"You  could  not  help  it,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
"Indeed,  I  have  often  thought  that  that  went 
with  having  such  high  principles — the  being  un- 
comfortably difficult  to  live  with,  I  mean." 

Gregory  looked  hard  at  her,  but  no — ^there  was 
no  trace  of  irony  in  her.  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  was 
never  consciously  ironical. 

"  Now  Arthur  is  easy  to  live  with,"  she  re- 
marked. "  He  is  the  best-tempered  little  man  in 
the  world,  and  what  I  say  to  myself  about  other 
matters  is  just  this:  I  say,  'Come  now,  Mariai 
you  cannot  have  everything.' " 

Gregory  was  dumb  with  surprise.  Some  years 
ago — a  good  many  years  now — he  had  discovered 
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that  his  step-father  had  played  a  somewhat  shifty 
game  with  money  held  in  trust  for  himselT. 
Because  Mr.  Culver-Jones  was  his  mother's 
husband,  he  had  let  that  slippery  gentleman  off 
scot-free.  He  would  not  break  his  mother's  heart 
by  publicly  denouncing  him.  He  had  believed 
that  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  would  never  find  out  that 
anything  had  been  wrong — she  was  fortunately 
50  far  from  clever. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  do  you  know  ?  " 
he  asked  at  last 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  know  now  quite  well  that 
Arthur's  principles  are  not  like  your  poor  father'Ji 
nor  like  yours,  she  said.  "  I  suppose  that  I  am 
not  very  quick — though  I  am  observant,  Gregory 
— and  it  took  me  some  years  to  take  in  now 
entirely  different  they  are.  It  was  after  I  had 
taken  that  in  that  I  began  to  understand  what 
you  disliked  in  your  step-father.  Before  that,  I 
must  say  I  thought  you  unreasonably  unkind.  I 
do  not  think  that  now,  and  of  late  I  have  seen 
that  my  second  marriage  was  hard  on  you.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  married  to  some  one 
who  would  appreciate  you,  Gregory,  for  though 
you  are  peculiar,  you  are  a  good  man,  my  dear, 
and  very  generous — you  are  more  generous  than 
your  poor  father  was,  to  weaker  and  duller  people, 
and  even  to  people  of  different  principles." 

"  How  much  do  you  know  ?    Motner,  tell  me, 

are  you  unhappy  with ?  "  began  Gregory ;  but 

she  stopped  nim. 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear,  no  I  Mr.  Culver-Jones  is 
very  good  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
about  whatever,  I  never  even  mention  his  little 
failings  to  him,  for  though  I  may  not  be  one  of 
your  clever  people,  I  can  quite  see  that  it  annoys 
one's  husband  it  one  mentions  his  failings  to  him, 
and  it  does  no  good  at  all ;  but — I  thank  you,  my 
17 
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dear  son,  for  all  your  forbearance,  and  please  do 
^   not  ever  ask  me  any  more  questions." 

Gregory  put  his  arm  round  her  substantial 
waist  and  kissed  her.  They  had  never  drawn 
so  close  together  since  the  time  when  he  was  in 
short  frocks,  but  her  next  words  gave  him  a  shock. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  just  as  well  pleased  that  you  have 
not  married  Cissie  Muncassen,  for  you  and  she 
might  have  been  too  like  what  your  poor  father 
and  I  were ;  but  that  little  Dolores  EUerson  I  She's 
^own  up  extremely  pretty,  you  know.  Td  no 
idea  she  would  be  so  good-looking  as  she  is, 

Sd  she  has  nice  manners  to  her  elders — which 
5  Muncassen  girls  are  lacking  in — and  a  very 
sweet  voice,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  auite 
understand  your  odd  ways,  my  dear.  Couldn't 
you  manage  to  fancy  her  ?  " 

"  I — ^fancy — Dolores  1  Mother,  how  dare  you  ? 
how  can  vou?" 

He  tried  to  swallow  his  indignation,  his  wrath- 
ful sense  of  her  sacrilege. 

"  She  is  the  loveliest  girl  in  all  the  world," 
he  said.  "  And  that  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
lovely  nature  that — that  her  beauty  clothes.  And 
she  IS  wonderful,  and  sweet,  and  good,  and 
neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  is  fit  to  tie  her 
shoe-strings." 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  You  really  are  quite  in  love, 
and  in  such  a  nice  old-fashioned  way  too  I "  she 
cried  with  delight.  "  Fancy  talking  like  that 
at  your  age  I  but  I  am  sure  I  am  very  pleased 
about  it." 

They  had  reached  the  house,  but  she  insisted 
on  his  coming  in. 

"  Just  for  one  minute,  Gregory,"  she  entreated. 

Gregory  followed  her  into  the  dining-room. 
He  looked  stem  and  grave,  but  her  complacency 
remained  undamped^ 


.'I 
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"  IVe  told  you  the  truth,"  he  said.  "  1  shall  ^ 
not  marry.  I  ve  put  that  outside  my  life.  Not  be*  ' 
cause  I  am  such  a  consummate  idiot,  or  such  aGod- 
Forsaken  prig,  as  to  suppose  myself  superior  to 
love  and  marriage,  but  because  men  on  any 
especial  service  must  keep  themselves  free  of 
close  ties.     You  don't  take  a  wife  with  you  on 

a  campaign.     But  since  you  tax  me  with  me  it 

Yes,  1  suppose  1  am  in  love  with  Dolores.  I  am 
not  blind,  nor  deaf,  nor  absolutely  impervious  to 
all  that's  gracious  and  sweet  and  marvellous. 
Fancy  her  r  Fancy  Dolores !  I  hope  you'll  nevar 
speak  or  think  like  that  again.  Mother.  a 

"  There,  there  1  and  I  bad  just  been  saving  you 
were  so  good-tempered  and  comfortable  nowa- 
days," said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  shaking  her  head. 

She  helped  herself  to  the  soup  that  had  just 
been  brought  in,  and  offered  him  some. 

"  You  won't  ?  You  don't  eat  enough,  I  should 
say,  for  a  man  of  your  size.  Well,  well,  my  dear, 
I  wouldn't  for  the  world  say  anything  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  but  why  you  should  be  so  suddenly 
angry,  nor  what  harm  there  could  be  in  your 
fancying  little  Dolores,  or  for  the  matter  of  that, 
in  her  fancying  you — as  she  does,  and  so  did 
Cecilia — I  am  sure  I  can't  imagine,"  said  she. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

But  sounds  rushing  down  rang  around  them,  and  phantoms 
appeared,  cheerless,  with  unsmiling  faces. 

For  wickedness,  condemned  by  a  witness  within,  is  a  coward 
thing.  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Cecilia  Muncassen's  wedding  day  dawned  as 
cloudlessly  fine  as  that  birthday  of  twelve  years 
ago,  the  remembrance  of  which  had  so  haunted 
her  of  late. 

There  was  a  family  gathering  for  it.  Clarence 
came  home  on  a  few  days*  leave.  Dugdale  and 
his  wife  brought  two  small  sons  who  were  to 
be  their  aunt's  train-bearers.  Dugdale  had 
married  the  daughter  of  a  bishop,  and  had 
every  expectation  of  being  a  bishop  himself  one 
day.  Dugdale's  father-in-law,  assisted  by  an 
archdeacon,  was  to  read  the  service :  Mr. 
Muncassen  had  a  great  respect  for  Church 
dimitaries. 

There  was  an  awning  outside  the  dining-room 
window,  just  as  there  had  been  on  the  day  of 
Cecilia's  "  coming-out  ball,"  and  the  preparations 
for  the  reception  were  immense. 

Cecilia  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  her  wedding,  and  her  father  looked 
worn  and  tired,  and  was  jocose  and  urbane  to 
his  guests  with  something  of  an  effort.  Mr. 
Muncassen  disliked  seeing  Anna  pouring  out  the 
coffee  in  Cecilia's  place.  Anna  never  did  any- 
thing to   his  taste.      He    suspected    her    secret 
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criticisms  and  tacit  rebellions,  though  she  had 
notcourage  to  defy  him  openly.  Bella  was  cross 
because  srie  had  not  been  allowed  to  invite  Mr. 
Acton ;  Clarence  was  depressed  because  his  debts 
were  heavier  than  he  cared  to  own  to ;  Dugdale 
was  never  much  of  a  favourite  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters;  and  Sebastian,  though  he  was  cominjg 
to  the  wedding,  was  not  staying  in  the  house.  It 
was  not  a  spontaneously  merry  party.  Dolores 
remembered  how  Sebastian's  sallies  had  to  be 
suppressed  in  the  old  days,  and  how  all  the 
Muncassen  children's  high  spirits  had  required 
a  tight  hand  to  keep  them  within  bounds  during 
meals.  Well,  they  had  all  sobered  down  now. 
Though  she  had  never  liked  Mr.  Muncassen,  she 
felt  sorry  for  him  that  morning. 

"  How  is  Aunt  Dora  ? "  Dolores  asked  in  an 
undertone,  when  breakfast  was  at  last  over  and 
she  and  Bella  escaped  into  the  square. 

"  Papa  has  been  watching  her  like  a  cat 
watching  a  mouse,  or  like  a  policeman  watching 
a  criminal,"  said  Bella.  "  He  is  determined 
she  shall  be  all  right  for  the  wedding.  Oh, 
Don't,  I  only  found  out  what  is  the  matter  last 
week  I  All  the  others  knew  long  ago,  but  I've 
been  thinking  so  much  about  Alfred,  I  haven't 
had  time  to  bother  about  home  worries.  She 
has  got  on  Papa's  nerves  now,  and  he  regularly 
frightens  her.  I  wish  that  he  wouldn't  do  that. 
It's  rather  ghastly.  Last  night  I  overheard  him 
say " 

"  Oh,  Bella,  don't  tell  me  what  you  overheard, 
please  ! "  cried  Dolores  quickly. 

"  I  believe  he  will  have  her  put  under  care  so 
soon  as  this  wedding  is  over,"  whispered  Bella. 
"  But  he  was  determined  to  get  Cissie  married 
first.  They've  not  told  Henry  Bullerton  about 
it      He  just  thinks  poor    Mamma   is   very  in- 
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validish,  that's  all.  Now,  I  tell  AHred  every 
single  thine.  Papa  would  be  angry  if  he  knew 
that  I  do,  but  it's  such  a  relief.  I  hate  shut-up 
skeletons,  and  Alfred  is  so  kind  and  good.  It 
is  a  great  shame  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  invite 
him!  I  believe  Cissie  might  have  managed  to 
persuade  Papa  if  she  had  tried  hard  enough, 
out  she  didn't  make  any  great  effort.  She  didn't 
try  as  she  would  have  for  anything  she  wanted 
for  herself.  Cissie  is  thoroughly  selfish;  she 
doesn't  care  twopence  for  Alfred's  interests ; 
and,  after  all,  why  should  any  one  make  diffi- 
culties ?  What  is  the  use  ?  "  cried  Bella  warmly. 
"  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  rich 
father  if  his  money  doesn't  give  one  the  only 
thing  one  really  wants?" 

Dolores  drew  a  deep  breath.  In  spite  of  her 
affection  for  Bella,  these  confidences  oppressed 
her.  Was  it  Cissie  who  was  "  thoroughly  selfish," 
or  was  it  Bella  herself  who  didn't  seem  to  have 
one  tender  thought  for  her  sister  on  her  sister's 
wedding  day?  As  for  Aunt  Dora — well,  she 
dared  not  thmk  of  Aunt  Dora. 

"  How  you  sighed  1  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Bella.  **  You  are  such  a  queer  girl,  Dolores ! 
You  never  are  quite  happy  here,  are  you?  and  yet 
it  must  be  a  pleasant  change  for  you  after  bemg 
buried  alive  with  that  old  thing  in  Norfolk." 

"  Buried  alive  1    Why,  when  I  get  home  I  shall 

feel "  began  Dolores   indignantly,  and  then 

checked  herself.  It  really  wouldn't  be  very 
polite  to  say  all  that  she  would  feel. 

"Well,  when  Alfred  and  I  are  once  married, 
I  almost  believe  that  I  shan't  regret  all  that," 
said  Bella,  waving  her  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  "  though  I  must  say  I  like  to  see 
things  properly  done,  and  I  haven't  the  least 
intention  of  being  married  without  Papa's  con- 
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senL  I  thick  be  ought  to  allow  me  jfl/>oo  a 
year  considering  all  that  he  gives  to  Cissie. 
One  cannot  possibly  make  a  home  out  of  straws 
and  twigs  like  sparrows." 

"  I  don't  believe  one  of  you  know  what 
a  home  is  made  out  of,  you  poor  things!"  said 
Dolores  uneipectedly. 

Then  Anna  came  running  across  the  lawn  to 
summon  them. 

"  Do  come  in,  you  two !  There  is  no  end  to  be 
done.  Cissie  is  fussing  dreadfully.  1  tell  hu" 
the  bride  should  be  invisible  till  the  ceremony,  but 
she  simply  can't  leave  off  managing  the  snow  I 
It  has  just  occurred  to  her  that  the  rose  petals 
will  soil  the  hem  of  her  satin  gown.  You 
know  she  was  to  have  walked  on  them  all  the 
way  up  to  the  altar.  Now  she  sa^'s  she  won't, 
and  that  we  must  coach  the  children  into  throwing 
the  roses  after  instead  of  before  her.  I  suppose 
Bella  is  grumbling  to  you  about  Mr.  Acton  I 
You  shouldn't  encourage  her,  Dolores,  for  really 
there  is  no  time  for  sentiment  to-day." 

"  We  were  talking  about  incomes,  not  senti- 
ment," said  Dolores. 

The  wedding  was  at  three  o'clock,  so  the 
summer  sun  shone  brightly  on  it.  The  church 
was  crowded;  the  wedding  was  by  far  the 
prettiest  of  the  season.  The  bridesmaids  carried 
posies  of  white  roses  and  forget-me-nots  tied  up 
with  blue  ribbons.  Everywhere,  sky  blue — 
Cecilia's  colour — predominated.  The  small  train- 
bearers  trotted  along  bravely,  clad  in  blue  velvet ; 
blue  cloth  had  been  laid  down  along  the  aisles, 
and  the  flowers  that  so  lavishly  decked  the 
church  were  all  bridal  white  against  a  sofi  blue 
background. 

Sebastian  arrived  rather  late,  and  squeezed 
himself  in  beside  Dolores. 
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"  I  say  1  How  magnificent  we  are  I "  he  whis- 
pered. "  Such  a  joke,  Girl  I  What  d'you  think  ? 
The  Mums  are  standing  in  the  church  porch. 
The  real  Mums  you  know,  not  our  story  Mums ! 
I  wonder  if  the  rater  will  see  them  ?  If  he  does, 
how  furious  he  will  be !  How  sweet  you  look, 
you  little  darling  1  Why  aren't  you  a  brides- 
maid? I  am  glad  you  are  not  though,  for  I 
shouldn't  have  been  able  to  sit  next  you  if  you 
were." 

Dolores  hardly  heard  him.  She  had  never 
been  at  a  grand  wedding  befpre,  and  she  was 
very  much  excited.  The  March  from  Lohengrin 
made  her  heart  beat  fast  with  expectancy,  and 
touched  something  in  her  that  was  hardljr  awake 
yet  It  almost  frightened  her — that  music,  that 
spoke  of  such  strange  and  mysterious  things. 
The  church  too  was  overpoweringly  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  the  white  roses.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when  Cecilia,  preceded  by  the  long  pro- 
cession of  chanting  choristers,  paced  up  the 
aisle.  Indeed,  Mr.  Muncassen  and  Cecilia  made 
a  most  imposing  entry.  Cecilia  always  walked 
with  a  free  ^nd  graceful  carriage,  rather  rare 
among  English  women,  and  her  veil  gave  just 
that  touch  of  softness  that  her  beauty  usually 
needed  to  perfect  it.  She  had  not  the  pathetic 
charm  of  early  girlhood,  but  she  was  a  stately 
and  queenly  woman,  and  her  father  held  his 
head  high,  and  played  his  part  with  great  dignity. 
Mr.  Muncassen  liked  an  elaborate  function,  and 
the  ceremony  was  as  lengthy,  ornate,  and  elabor- 
ate as  it  could  possibly  be. 

Cecilia's  fairness  had  always  appealed  to 
Dolores;  as  she  swept  by,  the  girl  flung  good 
wishes  after  her  with  an  earnestness  that  would 
certainly  have  surprised  her.  Poor  Cissie  I  The 
music  and  the  flowers,  yes,  and  her  own  white- 
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robed  beauty,  spoke  of  summer  and  love  and 
ecstasy;  but  Dolores  felt  as  if  the  bride  were 
missing  what  they  all  promised.  Mr.  BuUerton, 
fatter  and  redder  than  ever,  with  his  shrewd, 
small  black  eyes  and  his  coarse  mouth,  waited 
for  her  with  an  expression  of  pleased  pride  and 
satisfaction.  What  a  dull  finale  to  the  beautiful 
procession  I  To  find  a  Mr.  Bullerton  at  the  end 
of  it.  Such  a  commonplace,  old,  uninteresting 
bridegroom,  thought  little  Dolores.  That  was 
not  the  sort  of  thing  the  March  in  LokeHgrin 
meant,  surely  I 

"  Where  is  my  Mother  ?  "  whispered  Sebastian, 
and  then  frowned.  "  Why— there's  old  Dicky 
among  the  guests.  Who  invited  her?  She 
oughtn't  to  be  here,  you  know  I " 

Dolores  did  not  know ;  some  vague  instinct 
alone  prevented  her  from  asking,  "Why  not?" 
She  wished  Sebastian  would  not  whisper  to  her 
so  much,  his  remarks  bothered  her.  Miss 
Ellerson    had    sent    her    a    bouquet    of  clove 

Einks  from  the  Norfolk  garden :  she  buried  her 
Lce  in  them  now  and  again,  and  they  brought 
her  a  refreshing  and  sustaming  whiff  of  home. 

She  had  felt  rather  shy  among  the  immense 
crowd  of  acquaintances  whom  the  Muncassens 
had  bidden  to  the  wedding,  but  it  was  nice  to 
have  Gregory  Charrington  on  one  side  of  her 
and  Sebastian  on  the  other.  She  held  up  her 
flowers  to  each  to  sniff  at  in  turn.  Every  now 
and  again  she  said  to  herself,  "  Whatever  happens. 
Cousin  Gregory  is  here." 

But  the  service  was  carried  through  without 
any  mishap,  and  Cecilia  became  Mrs.  BuUerton 
in  the  most  approved  style. 

"  If  nothing  awful  happens  to-day,  I  will  believe 
that  my  visions  are  all  lying  visions,"  Dolores 
promised  herself    She  was  more  anxious  to  prove 
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them  lies  than  ever  she  had  been  before.  When  the 
ring  was  safely  on  and  the  blessing  pronounced, 
she  smiled  up  at  Gregory  quite  radiantly. 

''  lam  so  glad  thats  safely  over  I  I  am  never 
going  to  be  afraid  of  anything  any  more/'  she 
said. 

Mr.  BuUerton,  coming  down  the  aisle  with  his 
tall  bride  on  his  arm,  made  her  smile  instead  of 
cry  now.  Mr.  BuUerton  was  not  embarrassed  as 
most  bridegrooms  are.  His  whole  attitude  ex- 
pressed solid  and  sensible  self-congratulation. 
He  kept  stopping,  rather  to  Cecilia's  annovance, 
to  receive  compliments,  and  to  shake  hands. 
When  he  saw  uregory,  his  eyes  twinkled.  "  So 
my  grandsons  are  all  going  to  play  at  your  pretty 
game,  eh?"  he  said  and  chuckled.  Then  he 
glanced  at  Dolores ;  he  had  a  weakness  for  this 
very  pretty  little  lady.  "Which  do  you  think 
has  the  greatest  cheek,  that  big  cousin  of  yours 
who  swears  our  grandchildren  will  be  fighting  on 
his  side,  or  I  whoVe  carried  off  the  best-looking 
girl  in  London?" 

He  thought  it  fine  fun  to  make  Dolores  blush 
and  sparkle,  but  at  that  moment  Dolores  was 
looking  at  Cecilia. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  Cissie,"  she  said  softly,  and 
was  rather  sorry  that  Cissie  paid  no  heed  to  her 
wish. 

The  people  outside  cheered  when  Cecilia 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  none  more  lustily 
than  the  bride's  unknown  Aunt  Olympia. 

**  She's  a  beauty  1  Say  what  you  will,  Gus. 
Caesar  Herbert's  family  is  something  to  be  proud 
of,"  said  Olympia  warmly.  "  A  fine,  tall,  hanosome 
lot,  I  will  say  I  Look  at  those  strapping  ^irls  with 
hair  like  spun  sunbeams,  and  complexions  like 
strawberries  and  cream,  holding  themselves  like 
bom  duchesses  (though  they  get  that  from  our 
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old  motberX  and  the  soldier  son^s  good  looking 
too,  and  so  is  the  parson.  Whv%  here  s  that  chap 
Napoleon  was  so  short  with.  He  s  not  quite  up 
to  the  level  ol  the  rest  in  looks,  is  he?  Takes 
after  Mrs.  M.,  perhaps!  IVe  never  seen  hen 
It's  odd  to  think  she's  my  sister-in-law.  Which 
is  she,  I  wonder  ?  and  my  word,  Gus !  who  is  that 
with  the  violet-coloured  eyes  and  black  hair? 
I  ain't  sure  that  she  isn't  the  pick  of  the  lot,  but 
she's  as  different  from  the  others  as  cheese  from 
chalk.- 

"  Oh,  she's  the  bridegroom's  sister,"  said  Gus, 
who  had  never  set  eyes  on  Dolores  before,  but 
who  would  never  own  to  i^orance  about  any  one. 
"  And  that's  Charrington  of  the  Brotherhood — that 
big  fellow  with  the  red  hair !  and  that  must  be 
the  bridegroom's  mother,"  pointing  to  Mrs* 
Culver-Jones.  "  A  nice,  comfortable  sort  too,  in 
spite  of  her  satin  and  lace." 

"  Lor',  Gus !  it  beats  me  to  understand  how  you 
and  Nap  get  to  know  all  you  do  know  about 
Caesar  Herbert's  family,  considering  we  ain't  on 
speakine  terms  with  him." 

"  Oh,  1  could  tell  you  tales  about  him  1 "  said 
Gus  darkly.  •*  Stand  back,  Lympy,  if  you  don't 
want  him  to  see  us,  for  here  he  comes." 

"  Bless  you,  he  won't  spot  us  1 "  said  Olympia, 
with  her  good-tempered  laugh.  "  Caesar  Herbert's 
as  blind  as  a  bat  to  what  he  don't  want  to  see, 
and  as  sharp  as  a  cat  after  what  he  do." 

The  next  moment  she  pinched  Gus's  arm. 

"  Come  along  out  of  the  crowd,  Gus  I  Vm  sick 
of  it." 

"  Why,  there's  lots  more  carriages  to  come  up 
yet.  You  haven't  half  seen  *em  all,"  said  Gus. 
"  Caesar  Herbert's  hand  in  glove  with  the 
aristocracy  now." 

"I    dare    say,"    said    Olympia,    fighting    her 
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way  out.  "But  IVe  had  enough  of  this  enter- 
tainment. There  I  I  can't  help  it,  Gus!  Flesh 
and  blood  is  flesh  and  blood  after  all,  and  I 
remember  Caesar  Herbert  when  he  was  a  little 
lad,  and  a  precious  sharp  one  tool" 

"  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  be  sentimental  over 
Caesar  Herbert  1"  said  Gus,  in  some  bewilder- 
ment. 

*'  I  ain't  I "  said  Olympia  stoutly.  "  But  he  passed 
close  by  me  just  now,  and  I  was  taken  aback  by 
his  looks.  He's  an  unhappy  man,  and  I've  never 
yet  seen  the  unhappy  fellow  I  didn't  want  to  try 
to  hearten  up.  To  spy  on  one's  own  brother  just 
for  a  lark,  and  then  nnd  out  that  he  has  grown 
worn,  and  old,  and  thin,  and  careworn,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  say  one  cheerful  word  to  him — well, 
it's  enough  to  make  one  feel  lowl" 

**  I  can't  see  why  it  should,"  said  Gus  argu- 
mentatively.  "  He'd  be  jolly  well  pleased  to  hear 
we'd  come  to  utter  grief,  my  dear  I " 

"That's  true,  but  it  don't  make  the  situation 
any  more  pleasing,"  said  Olympia  sadly. 

but  "  Caesar  Herbert "  did  not  feel  sad,  he  felt 
very  angry.  His  brothers  and  sister  always 
appeared  to  him  in  the  guise  of  hidden  enemies  : 
they  were  discreditable,  sneering,  sneaking  foes ! 
Perhaps  if  some  good  angel  could  have  forced 
him  to  stand  and  deliver  old  memories,  he  might 
dimly  have  descried  some  shadow  of  the  real, 
warm-hearted,  and  kind  Olympia,  whose  laughter 
had  in  reality  no  malice  m  it,  whose  affection 
would  sprout  again  with  the  least  encouragement, 
but  it  is  a  douotful  "perhaps." 

As  he  drove  home  beside  the  bishop's  wife,  he 
thought  of  that  cursory  glimpse  he  had  had  of 
Gus  grinning  and  standing  on  tip-toe  to  see  the 
show ;  of  Olympia,  flushed  and  vulgar,  and  the 
anger  that  had  become  of  late  a  physical  dis- 
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comfort  smouldered  sullenly  underneath  all  the 
suave  and  polite  speeches  that  he  was  making  to 
his  guest. 

The  bishop's  wife  noticed  that  something  was 
wrong. 

"  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Muncassen  feels  parting 
with  his  eldest  daughter  more  than  any  of  us 
guess,"  she  said  to  tne  bishop,  when  they  went 
mto  the  house.  "  These  iron  men,  who  never  let 
themselves  go,  suffer  dreadfully  at  heart  I " 

"  Hm —  I "  said  the  bishop,  who  in  common  with 
most  of  his  sex  looked  rather  askance  at  Mr, 
Muncassen,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know  about  our 
host's  heart,  but  I  should  say  from  his  colour 
that  he  had  a  very  bad  liver. 

Refreshments  were  spread  in  the  dining-room. 
The  great  white  cake  rose  out  of  a  garden  of 
lilies  of  the  valley.  The  flowers  were  cool,  and 
pure,  and  sweet,  though  even  they  drooped  with 
the  heat  of  that  splendid  summer  day.  The 
bandsmen,  in  blue  and  silver,  played  under  the 
awning  outside  the  window.  White  lilies  stood 
all  round  the  leads  in  a  deep  border.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  entertainment,  and  well  managed. 

Everything  that  Cecilia  had  a  hand  in  was  well 
carried  out,  and  this  was  the  closing  triumph  of 
her  maidenhood.  Had  she  been  a  pnnce's 
daughter  instead  of  merely  a  city  magnate's, 
money  could  hardly  have  been  lavistied  in  more 
royal  style.  It  was  grander  than  the  "coming 
out"  ball,  for  Hr.  Auincassen's  fortune  had  in- 
creased since  then,  but  something  was  lacking 
now  which  had  made  that  ball  swing  merrily — 
at  least  till  twelve  o'clock. 

Perhaps  the  jollity  of  a  wedding  is  nearly 
always  sightly  forced,  and  there  were  stifled 
wonders  about  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Muncassen, 
She  had  been  intending  to  appear  up  to  the  last 
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minute,  then  Mr.  Muncassen  had  come  down  with 
a  somewhat  grim  expression,  and  had  explained 
to  the  bishop's  wife  that  an  overpowering  and 
utterly  disabling  sick  headache  prevented  his 
wife  leaving  her  room. 

His  mouth  still  had  a  set  look  about  it,  but  no 
one  expects  a  father  to  be  in  hilarious  spirits  at 
parting  with  his  favourite  and  eldest  daughter, 
and  the  bride's  brothers  and  sisters  carried  the 
game  through  valiantly. 

Mr.  Bullerton  made  a  jocose  speech,  but  finished 
with  some  feeling. 

"One  man's  gain  is  another  man's  loss,"  he 
said.    "  It's  the  rule  in  trade,  and  the  rule  in  life." 

Charrington  cried,  *'  No,  no ! "  dissenting  vigor- 
ously to  the  statement,  rather  to  every  one's 
amusement ;  the  rest  of  the  company  clapped. 

Mr.  Muncassen  replied  at  some  length.  He 
liked  speechifying.  He  paid  CeciUa  fatherly 
compliments. 

"  No  one  but  he  himself  knew  what  a  loss  he 
sustained,"  he  said.  "  But  the  old  folk  must  stand 
aside  to  allow  the  young  generation  to  go  freely 
on  its  way.  A  good  daughter  should  make  a 
good  wife."  He  gave  Cecilia  his  blessing,  and 
was  inwardly  conscious  that  he  ^ave  her  some- 
thing a  good  deal  more  substantial  in  addition. 
His  daughter  was  generously  treated  in  the 
matter  of  settlements. 

Cecilia  cut  the  wedding  cake  with  a  firm  hand. 

"  There  1  We've  got  safely  through  that  That's 
all  over.  Papa,"  she  said  in  an  undertone.  "  And 
now  I  shall  go  to  change  my  dress.  I  shan't 
come  down  tiU  the  carriage  is  summoned,  for  I 
hate  saying  good-bye— especially  to  you." 

Mr.  Muncassen's  eyes  followed  her  as  she  went 
out  of  the  room  surrounded  by  her  attendant 
bridesmaids.    Yes,  that  was  over.    She  and  he 
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had  dissolved  partnership.  He  had  been  proud 
of  Ceciha,  and  if  he  had  said  the  word,  she'a  have 
thrown  over  BuUerton  at  his  bidding.  BuUerton 
didn't  guess  that,  he  thought  to  himself  as  he 
leant  across  the  table  and  clinked  glasses  with 
his  son-in-law. 

"  Parents  have  to  learn  to  be  unselfish,"  he 
remarked,  in  reply  to  a  sympathetic  murmur  from 
the  bishop's  wife,  and  he  did  not  realise  that  the 
words  were  hypocritical,  because  in  his  heart  he 
was  relieved  that  Cecilia  was  married. 

Cecilia  had  become  too  sharp-sighted.  He  had 
always  conducted  his  home  life  with  decency.  It 
had  been  unbecoming  of  her  to  want  to  interfere. 
She  had  really  shocked  him.  That  rascally  boy  who 
was  so  like  "  Gus  "  had  probably  put  her  up  to  it. 

He  glanced  down  the  table.  Yes,  Sebastian 
was  there,  sitting  next  to  Dolores,  and  no  doubt 
talking  arrant  nonsense  as  usual.  He  would  not 
look  twice  at  them,  because  they  roused  that 
sullen,  painful  anger  that  almost  alarmed  him  by 
its  intensity.  He  was  not  well  to-day,  he  should 
be  glad  when  he  got  home  to  Dicky.  .Dicky 
knew  better  than  to  catch  his  eye  or  smile  at  him — 
she  was  careful  never  to  annoy  or  compromise — 
but  he  knew  how  she  sympathised  with  him,  and 
the  knowledge  was  comforting. 

Cecilia  had  been  a  credit  to  him,  but  though 
daughters  are  all  very  well  a  man  wants  more 
than  that;  and  now  that  he  was  not  quite  so 
youn^  as  he  had  been,  and  his  nerve  was  not 
what  it  once  was,  and  anger  upset  him,  he  couldn't 
do  without  Dicky,  who  perhaps  wasn't  so  credit- 
able, but  who  was  sure  always  to  see  all  matters 
from  his  point  of  view.  It  had  dawned  on  him 
of  late  that  when  one  is  getting  old  one  must 
have  some  one  as  well  as  some  thing  to  depend 
on  after  all. 
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Presently  they  all  went  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  more  guests,  asked  to  the  reception 
only,  poured  in.  The  lines  of  carriages  stretched 
all  down  the  street.  Even  that  huge  room  was 
crammed. 

Mr.  Muncassen  did  his  best,  but  it  was  awk- 
ward that  there  was  no  hostess.  He  missed 
Cecilia  :  she  was  a  long  time  changing  her  dress. 
Anna  and  Bella  never  were  good  substitutes. 

"Don't  gol  you  mustn't  go  yet,"  said  Dolores 
to  Gregory  Charrington.  "  You  promised  you'd 
be  here  if — if  anything  were  to  happen." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  never  going  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  an3r  more,"  said  he. 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  concern. 

"  But  it  is  coming  quite  close.  Can't  you  feel 
it  now,  Cousin  Gregory  ?"  she  said. 

They  were  wedged  into  a  comer  of  the  back 
drawing-room,  among  the  many  wedding  presents. 

"  I  feel  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,"  he  said 
ruefully  ;  '*  but  of  course  I'll  stay  if  you  wish  me 
to." 

And  then  "  it "  came. 

"  It "  glided  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  room. 
Vague,  "  cheerless,  with  unsmiling  face."  Every 
one  made  way,  with  startled  murmurs  and  ex- 
clamations. 

"  What  is  it  ?    Who  is  it  ?    Oh,  poor  creature, 

is  she,  is  she ?    But  had  we  not  better  go 

away  ?  " 

"  It "  was  Mrs.  Muncassen,  who  wandered  in 
among  all  the  gay  crowd,  clad  in  a  loose  black 
wrapper  and  with  her  grey  hair  falling  about 
her  ears.  She  had  quite  a  detached,  uninterested 
air.  Apparently  she  scarcely  noticed  the  startled 
throng  of  people.  She  walked  like  a  sleep- 
walker, uregory  instinctively  took  Dolores' 
hand  in  his  and  held  it  tight.    Sebastian,  with  a 
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bonified  eycfanatroi^  poshed  his  «aj  towanls 


Mrs.  Mtmcassen  strolled  on  till  she  came  &ce 
to  face  with  ber  husband,  acd  he,  white  with 
rage,  seized  ber  wrist  in  a  grxsp  that  hurt  her. 

'  Go  hack,  to  yxHir  room  at  oocc,'  be  satd  ib  a 
fiirioos  undertone,  ukI  thai  turning  to  his  guests; 

"  My  poor  wife  has  been  very  much  out  off 
health  lately.  She  has  these  h\^terkal  attscfcs 
when  she  does  not  know  what  s6e  is  doit^." 

**Bot  take  care;  your  fingers  are  bruising 
her,'*  said  Sebastian,  who  had  reached  her  stdb. 
"  Come  uDstaiis  with  me.  Mamma.  Cissie  wants 
you  to  help  her  dress.* 

He  spoke  coazingly.  Sebastian  had  always 
been  the  s<rftest  to  ber. 

Mr.  Muncassen  loosened  his  grasp.  His  gr^ 
bad  left  an  angry  mark  on  the  win  white  wrist. 
The  poor  lady  rubbed  it,  and  then  stared  round 
ber  as  if  just  wakened  from  sleep. 

"What  are  all  these  people ooing  here?"  she 
asked ;  and  then,  with  a  patnetic  toiKrh  of  digni^, 
"  You  must  forgive  my  abruptness.  I  have  had 
such  a  violent  ^adacbe,  I  fear  that  I  have  been 
most  remiss.  1  ha\-e  not  been  able  to  welcome 
you  as  I  could  wish."  She  rubbed  her  wrist  agun. 
"You  should  really  try  to  learn  to  be  more 
gentle,"  she  said,  exactly  as  in  the  old  days — very 
long  3go — she  had  sometimes  admonished  her 
Doisy  family  with  a  gentle,  "You  really  should 
try  to  learn  to  speak  more  sirftly." 

"  Damn  you  1  Get  away  upstairs,"  said  Mr. 
Muncassen,  in  a  fierce  whisper. 

No  one  heard  him  except  Sebastian,  whose 
eyes  brightened  angrily,  and  Mrs.  Muncassen 
herself.  Probably,  even  at  that  moment,  he  was 
stung— as  he  had  often  been  stung  before — by 
a  certain  aloof,  gently  expressed  contempt  in 
18 
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which  she  held  him  and  his.  Lately  his  anger 
had  cowed  her;  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
result. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  drew  herself  up  as  if  she  was 
driven  to  bay  at  last. 

"  No,  Herbert,  you  must  not  swear  at  me 
like  that,"  she  said.  "  For  really,  you  know,  you 
and  I  have  nothine  whatever  to  do  with  each 
other."  She  turned,  with  an  explanatory  smile, 
to  the  horrified  audience.  "  It  was  entirely  a 
mistake,  a  most  absurd  mistake.  We  imagined 
for  a  time,  for  a  good  many  vears  in  fact,  that 
Mr.  Muncassen  was  my  husband,  and  that  I, 
consequently,  was  his  wife,  but  Mr.  Muncassen's 
wife  sits  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  armchair  by 
the  fire,  and  I  have  lately  discovered  that  the 
children  are  all  hers  too,  with  the  exception  of 
little  Dolores,  and  perhaps  Sebastian  (1  am 
never  quite  sure  about  Sebastian.  I  almost  think 
he  belongs  to  me),  and  you  see  when  one  once 
understands  the  real  facts,  they  quite  account 
for  everything— for  those  children's  loud  voices, 
for  example,  which  always  made  my  head  ache, 
and  for  some  of  their  rather  vulgar  little  ways. 
She  has  an  unrefined  voice,  and  I  never  could 
quite  like  her  ways ;  they  set  my  teeth  on  edge. 
Still  she  makes  them  all  very  comfortable  and 
happy.  A  vulgar  little  soul;  but  she  suits  Mr. 
Muncassen." 

The  slow,  sweet,  rather  dragging  voice  held 
every  one  spell-bound.  It  did  not  appear  to 
rave,  but  rather  to  be  just  quietly  and  apologetic- 
ally explaining  the  situation.  When  the  pre- 
posterous and  embarrassing  meaning  of  her  words 
reached  the  wedding  euests,  they  were  afraid 
to  look  at  their  host,  they  hardly  dared  to  look 
at  each  other;  they  seemed  to  melt  away,  to 
escape  as  quickly  and  unobtrusively  as  might 
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be.  One  coold  bear  curij^ges  bdi^  called 
below. 

Then  Mr,  Ballertan  came  poondii^  upstairs^ 
He  was  too  sto;it  and  heavily  made  K>  run  easil>% 
but  a  roost  disquietening  rumour  had  reached 
him  in  the  dinine-TX>om. 

-What's  all  this?  WTiats  all  this?*  he 
shouted.  ••  And  where  is  Cissie  ?  She  ou^t  to 
be  ready !    The  carriage  has  just  come  for  us.* 

•*  I  am  ready,  Henry,   said  Cecilia, 

She  was  coming  down  fn>m  her  bedroom  at 
that  moment,  dressed  in  her  tra\*elling  g^tbi 
well-appointed  and  composed.  When  "she  got 
to  the  drawingnroom,  she  guessed  that  some* 
thing  awkward  had  occurred,  and  grasped  the 
situation. 

"  Why,  Mamma !  What  are  j-ou  doing  ?  You 
know  you  are  not  fit  to  be  downstairs.  Come 
with  me,"  she  said. 

But  this  was  Mrs.  Muncassen's  moment  of 
revolt:  she  seemed  inspired  with  all  the  sup- 
pressed revolt  of  years. 

"  No,  Cissie,  I  am  not  Eoing  with  you.  I  am 
tired  of  being  ordered  about  by  people  who, 
after  all,  are  no  relations  of  mine.  If  some  one 
wiU  only  kindly  tell  me  where  my  grav^  is,  I 
will  leave  this  house  at  once;  for  really,  you 
know,  I  do  not  care  to  be  mixed  up  with  ** — 
she  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper — **  with  the 
Dickson  affair.  But  no  one  seems  able  to  tell 
me,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  go  on  a  wild 
goose  chase  with  no  idea  as  to  what  part  of 
England  I  should  search  in.  There  are  so  many 
graveyards." 

"  ru  tell  you,  Dora,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen 
grimly 

He  spoke  low,  but  his  voice  had  a  hard  ring 
in  it.     He  made  a  step  forward  to  take  hold  of 
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her  arm,  but  she  shrank  back  with  a  scream, 
and  clung  to  Sebastian. 

"  He  means  to  kill  me !  I  see  it  in  his  horrible, 
cruel  eyes  ! "  she  cried. 

"  Don't  touch  her,  father !  Don't  you  see  how 
you  frighten  her  to  death  ?  "  said  Sebastian. 

And  then— no  one  quite  knew  how  it  happened 
— Mr.  Muncassen  tried  to  push  Sebastian  aside. 
He  said  something  about  ending  this  tomfoolery 
at  once.  He  tried  to  take  hold  of  the  arm  that 
was  clinging  round  the  young  man's  neck. 

Sebastian,  feeling  her  tremble,  struck  at  his 
father  with  all  his  might,  a  random  blow,  delivered 
with  open  hand,  but  Mr.  Muncassen  reeled  back- 
wards and  fell. 

Henry  Bullerton  and  Gregory  simultaneously 
sprang  forward.  Sebastian  stood  petrified,  his 
face  white  with  horror.  Mrs.  Muncassen  loosened 
her  clinging  hold  of  him,  and  sitting  down  on 
the  stairs  on  the  landing  began  to  laugh.  It 
had  all  happened  just  inside  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  Mr.  Muncassen  lay  half  in,  half  out- 
side the  room,  his  head  and  shoulders  on  the 
landing.    Cecilia  was  on  her  knees  by  his  side. 

"  For  goodness*  sake  go  for  a  doctor,  some  one ! " 
she  said.  "  He's  unconscious  I  It's  a  kind  of  fit, 
I  believe." 

"  I've  killed  him ! "  said  Sebastian,  and  he 
turned  and  dashed  down  the  stairs  and  out  of 
the  house. 

But  Mrs.  Muncassen,  sitting  still  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  flight  that  led  from  drawing-room 
to  third  floor,  began  to  rock  herself  to  and  fro, 
to  and  fro,  and  laughed,  and  laughed,  and  laughed. 

Gregory  heard  her  still  laughing  when  he 
returned  almost  immediately  with  Dr.  Pomeroy. 
He  had  scarcely  been  away  three  minutes,  for 
the  doctor  lived  in  the  next    street,    and    was 
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fortunately  at  home,  but  already  the  place  seemed 
emptied  of  guests.  A  terrified  little  group  of 
servants  stood  huddled  together  in  the  nail. 
The  bandsmen  were  putting  up  their  instruments, 
the  dining-room  was  quite  deserted — no  one 
cared  to  speak  aloud,  only  that  mad,  unmirthful 
sound  was  still  ringing  through  the  house. 

Clarence  and  Dugdale  had  lifted  their  father 
on  to  a  sofa:  Cecilia  was  attending  to  him. 
Bella  was  crying,  Anna  scolding,  and  Dolores 
comforting  her. 

"  Come,  Dolores,  let's  see  if  we  can't  get  the 
poor  thing  upstairs,"  said  Gregory. 

Dolores  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Muncassen's 
side. 

"  Do  you  like  sitting  on  the  stairs,  Aunt  Dora  ? 
Please  make  room  for  me,"  she  said,  and  edging 
in  beside  her  slid  her  arm  through  Mrs. 
Muncassen's. 

**  It  is  no  use  trying  to  persuade  me.  I  never 
intend  to  go  to  my  bedroom  again.  It  is  unsafe 
to  go  there,"  said  Mrs.  Muncassen,  pausing  for 
a  moment  in  her  laughter. 

**  It  is  a  horrid  room ;  I  know  it  is,"  Dolores 
agreed  with  a  shudder.  "  But  I  should  say  we 
are  much  too  near  it  here.  My  room  now  is  a 
lone  way  off,  two  stories  above  yours.  You'd 
be  far  safer  up  there  with  me." 

"  Oh,  Don't,  you  can't  have  her  up  there  with 
you,"  said  Bella,  drying  her  tears. 

"  I  can.    She  will  feel  safer  there,"  said  Dolores. 

Mrs.  Muncassen  hesitated.  "  But  we  should 
have  to  pass  the  door  of  my  room  to  get  to  yours. 
How  do  I  know  you  are  not  laying  a  trap  for 
me  ?    Cissie  lays  traps  for  me ;  so  does  he." 

'*  I've  never  laid  a  trap  for  any  one  in  my  life, 
you  must  know  that.  Auntie,  said  Dolores 
earnestly. 
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"  Get  Mamma  out  of  the  way  somehow,"  Cissie 
called  from  the  drawinff-room.  "We  are  going 
to  have  Papa  carried  up?* 

"  Auntie  Dora,  do  make  haste,"  whispered 
Dolores,  pressing  closer.  "  I  believe  if  we  were 
to  run  now,  quickly  and  softly,  no  one  would 
hear  us ;  if  we  wait,  we  shall  be  caught." 

Mrs.  Muncassen  stood  upright,  her  tall  figure 
swaying.  Gregory  drew  ner  hand  through  his 
arm. 

"  ril  help  you,  and  Dolores  shall  be  on  your 
other  side,   he  said. 

She  looked  sidelong  at  him,  and  then  at 
Dolores. 

"  You  are  Sebastian's  child !  I  always  liked 
you,"  she  said ;  "  but  can  I  trust  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Aunt  Dora  1 "  said  Dolores. 
"  Every  one  knows  that  Cousin  Gregory  may  be 
trusted  with  anything." 

Her  fervour  apparently  carried  conviction. 

"  rU  go  with  you  two,  but  no  one  else  is  to 
come  near  me,  mmd,"  said  Mrs.  Muncassen. 

And  so  they  climbed  the  stairs  together,  and 
as  they  climbed  Dolores  thought  of  a  night  long 
ago  wnen  her  Aunt  Dora  and  Gregory  had  taken 
her  to  the  nursery  between  them. 

"  I  wish  you  could  carry  Aunt  Dora  as  you 
carried  me,"  she  said. 

When  they  got  to  the  third  floor,  their  charge 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and,  gathering  her 
strength  together  and  casting  scared  elances 
over  ner  shoulder,  ran  quickly  past  the  door  of 
her  own  room.  She  stumbled  at  the  last  flight, 
and  Gregory,  putting  an  arm  round  her  waist, 
did  really  half  carry  her  to  the  top. 

Thev  got  her  on  to  Dolores'  little  white  bed, 
and  sne  lay  qnuite  still  and  exhausted,  her  thin 
fingers  clasped  in  the  girl's  slim  hand.    Not  a 
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weak  haod,  for  all  its  fineness,  Grr^-try  thougbt 
with  an  odd  thrill  of  phde. 

*'Wcll,  yo«  managed  that,  Dolores,'  he  said, 
•  Shall  I  send  her  maid  up  now  ?  " 

Dolores  sboother  head.  "  Nt\  Cousan  Gncjrory ; 
she  wouldn't  like  it  Shell  be  better  alone  with 
me." 

•  You  were  very  cle\xr  with  her ;  but  jxtu  are 
sure  you  are  all  nght  ?  '  he  said  doubtfuttv. 

"Oui^c  sure,  and  1  wasn't  de\»r,"  said  £>i^<.ves. 
"I  wasn't  mana^ng  either  exactly.  I  just  fclt 
what  she  felt,  you  know.  Poor,  poor  Auntie 
Dora!  But  you  were  here  to  keep  me  from 
being  dragged  right  down  bv  her.  That's  th« 
diffinilty,  to  know  what  people  feel  and  vet  not 
be  dragged  right  down  by  them.  She'll  sleep 
DOW  for  ever  so  long,  1  think.  You  need  not 
mind  leaving  me  with  her  now." 

He  lingered  a  moment  "  You  are  sure  you 
are  not  nervous  ?" 

Dolores  shook  her  head.  "  No— I  knew  it  was 
coming,  though  I  nearly  persuaded  myself  that 
I  didn't  know  ;  and  now  that  it  has  actuuly  come, 
I  am  not  afraid.  Nothing  can  be  so  awful  as 
expecting.  The  evil,  black  horrors  that  were 
always  growing,  growing,  growing  in  hidden 
comers  have  come  out  into  the  open  now  1  Uncle 
Herbert  looked  dreadful  I     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  1  he's  not  dead." 

"  Then  do  go  to  find  poor  See,"  she  cried. 
"  He  thinks  he  has  killed  his  father.  Go  quickly. 
Cousin  Gregory.  Don't  wait  t  Go  quickly  I  I  un 
glad  you  are  here  to  help." 


CHAPTER  IX 

Olympia's  spirits  were  easily  revived.  If  the 
sight  of  her  elder  brother's  worn  face  had  damped 
them  for  a  few  miuutes,  her  practical  nature 
turned  away  instinctively  from  the  contemplation 
of  an  evil  that  was  quite  beyond  her  curing. 
Olympia  never  grudged  any  pains  if  she  could 
help  any  one,  but  she  grudged  what  she  called 
"unnecessary  pains"  very  much. 

"Let's  turn  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  and 
forget  all  about  Caesar  Herbert,  lor  there  ain't 
no  use  in  remembering  him,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh. 

She  and  Gus  were  excellent  companions,  though 
Lympy  loved  Napoleon  best.  They  "turned 
in  "  to  an  aerated  bread  shop  in  Edgware  Road, 
and  discussed  the  more  cheerful  aspects  of  the 
wedding  over  strong,  sweet  tea  and  split  and 
buttered  penny  buns.  Little  Gus  had  a  feminine 
appreciation  of  tea  and  of  gossip.  He  could 
converse  about  the  ladies'  dresses  with  keen  dis- 
crimination, and  he  informed  his  sister  of  many 
curious  and  intimate  details  concerning  the  habits 
and  lives  of  various  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
When  she  asked  him  questions  that  he  could 
not  otherwise  answer,  he  always  drew  freely 
on  his  invention,  and  Olympia  was  quite  aware 
that  he  did  so,  but  never  spoilt  the  fun.    The 
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Mums  knew  how  to  "play."  Caesar  Herbert 
was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  had  always 
taken  life  with  unabated  seriousness. 

The  dancing  saloon  was  prospering  more 
splendidly  than  ever,  but  Lympv  had  shown 
si^s  of  overwork  in  the  hot  weather,  and  hence 
this  holiday. 

"  It's  nice  to  sit  still  and  be  waited  on,"  she 
remarked;  "but  Lor',  Gus,  that  anaemic-looking 
girl  will  never  make  this  place  payl  I  wouldn^ 
keep  her  a  day  if  I  was  running  this  show.  She 
hands  you  hot  buns  as  if  she  didn't  care  whether 
you  ate  'em  or  not,  and  she  pours  out  tea  as  iif 
It  wasn't  more  than  cold  water.  I'd  have  covers 
over  the  buns  and  whip  off  as  I  set  the  plate. 
'Take  care,  miss,  they're  just  piping  hot  out  of 
the  oven.  Don't  burn  your  fingers,'  I'd  say. 
Everything  is  in  the  serving.  Why,  if  that 
young  woman  had  peacocks'  tongues  on  a 
golden  satver  to  hand,  she'd  make  'em  seem 
as  dull  as  cold  knuckle  of  mutton  on  a  tin 
plate." 

Gus  nodded.  "  That's  true,  Lympy,  but  every 
one  hasn't  genius.  That's  why  Mums'  entertain- 
ments are  unique." 

They  lingered  over  their  tea,  certainly  getting 
full  sixpenn'orth  of  enjoyment  out  of  it ;  but  the 
shop  was  rather  stufTy,  and  Olympia's  desire  to 
admonish  the  languid  "  young  lady  "  who  served 
became  so  strong  that  at  last  she  declared,  with 
her  jolly  laugh,  that  she  "wasn't  safe"  any 
longer. 

"1  shouldn't  do  her  any  good,  and  she  ain't  my 
business,  thank  goodness!  Let's  us  go  and  sit 
in  the  Row  now,  Gus.  There's  nothing  I  enjov 
more  than  sitting  in  the  Row  with  you  to  teil 
me  who  every  one  is,  and  which  of  the  fine  ladies 
is  in  love  with  other  duchesses'  dukes,  and  who 
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has  pawned  her  diamonds.  This  is  a  holiday,  if 
you  like  1 " 

Olympia  straightened  her  hat  over  her  rippling 
sunny  hair  that  had  been  as  pretty  as  Cecilia'Si 
and  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass. 

"  Growing  too  fat,  my  dear  1 "  she  said,  nodding 
cheerfully  to  her  reflection,  **but  it  don't  matter 
as  long  as  you  can  get  about.  Brothers  don't 
mind,  bless  'em  I  It  gives  them  something  to 
laugh  about." 

It  it  was  stuffily  hot  inside  the  tea-shop,  it  was 
blazingly  hot  outside.  Edgware  Road  smelt 
of  bakea  pavement,  warm  tar,  and  crowds,  with 
an  occasional  whiff  from  a  gay  flower  basket. 
Olympia,  who  loved  London,  smiled  blissfully, 
and  fanned  herself  with  her  pocket  handkerchief 
as  she  walked  along. 

"Edgware  Road  mayn't  be  so  aristocratic  as 
some  parts,  but  there's  always  something  so 
takingly  brisk  and  lively  about  it,"  she  remarked. 
"  Hallo,  young  fellow  1  you  just  look  where 
you're  gomg  to  I "  as  some  one  stumbled  blindly 
against  her  and  dashed  on  again  without  an 
apology. 

Olympia  turned  to  stare  after  him. 

"  He'll  catch  a  sunstroke  running  like  that 
without  his  hat ! "  she  said,  and  then  gripped 
her  brother's  arm.  "  Why,  Gus,  if  it  ain't  Caesar 
Herbert's  youngest  boy!  the  one  that  came  to 
our  dances." 

"He  has  gone  clean  off  his  head  then,"  said 
Gus.  "  Or  else  Caesar  Herbert  has  been  a  deal 
too  free  with  the  champagne." 

They  both  stood  still  to  watch  the  young  man 
plunee  recklessly  across  the  street. 

"  He'll  be began  Olympia ;  but  before  the 

sentence  was  out  of  ner  moutn  there  was  a  shout 
from  a  cabman,  a  sharp  pull  up  of  a  heavy  van. 
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and  a  visMMi  of  a  stalwart  poUceman  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  holding  up  a  white  glo\>ed 
hand. 

*'  He  s  been  knocked  down !  *  cried  Gus«  stand* 
ing  on  tiptoe.  "^  Right  under  the  wheel,  I  believe 
Shouldnt  wonder  if  he  was  killed!  I  wish  I 
were  an  inch  taller.  You  stand  here,  Lympy, 
and  111  di\^  in  and  find  out  all  about  it  tor 
yoiL* 

Olympia  stood  on  the  pavement,  wnth  tears  in 
her  kind  eyes.  She  longed  to  go  to  the  rescue ; 
to  offer  to  escort  Sebastian  home,  or  to  take 
him  to  a  doctor,  or,  better  still,  carry  him  off 
to  nurse  herself,  but  like  many  big  women  she 
w*as  mortally  afraid  of  being  wedged  in  a  crowd ; 
besides,  her  self-respect  restrained  hen 

"  For  Caesar  Heroert  w*ould  think  I^was  trying 
to  take  a  mean  advantage,  and  to  scrape  acquaint- 
ance," she  sighed. 

Gus  came  back  presently,  primed  with  in- 
formation. 

''The  policeman  has  got  into  the  cab  with 
him,  and!^  they  are  taking  him  to  St  Marv^s 
HospitaL  He  don  t  seem  £runk  now,  or  else  the 
shocK  has  sobered  him,  poor  chap!  His  knee- 
cap is  injured,  and  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
there's  a  nasty  gash  on  his  forehead.  He  charged 
right  into  the  cab,  and  it  was  a  mercy  the  dray- 
man pulled  up  so  sharp!  There  must  have 
been  something  wrong  with  him.  What  do  you 
suppose  it  was,  now  ?  He*s  a  queer-looking  chap, 
Lympy." 

"  You'd  look  queer  if  you'd  just  been  nearly 
killed,  and  got  your  fingers  crushed,  and  your 
knee-caps  broken,"  returned  his  sister  severely. 

The  episode  depressed  her,  even  more  than 
the  sight  of  Caesar  Herbert's  aged  and  worn 
face. 
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"  I  don't  feel  in  spirits  for  the  Row  now,"  she 
owned. 

"  Now  what's  the  use  of  going  on  like  that  ? 
There  ain't  any  sense  in  it,  Lvnipy,"  said  Gus, 
not  unnaturally  aggrieved.  "  Why  should  you 
or  I  lose  our  fun  because  a  young  man,  who 
isn't  practically  anything  in  the  world  to  us, 
chooses  to  fling  his  silly  nead  under  a  growler  ? 
Do  you  know  how  many  street  accidents  take 
place  in  London  per  day?" 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  want  to  know,  so  don't 
tell  me,  there's  a  dear,"  said  Olvmpia.  **So 
long  as  one  doesn't  see  'em  all,  it  cioesn't  matter 
so  much." 

She  gave  way  to  Gus,  and  they  walked  on 
till  they  reached  the  green  haven  of  the  park, 
where  they  secured  two  chairs  on  the  snady 
side  of  the  Row.  It  was  the  year  of  Queen 
Victoria's  first  Jubilee,  and  London  was  very 
full  and  very  gay.  As  a  rule,  Olympia's  enjoy- 
ment of  such  a  scene  would  have  been  more 
thorough  and  hearty  than  the  enjoyment  of  most 
of  the  fine  folks  she  watched  roll  by  in  carriages ; 
but  this  evening  she  awarded  but  a  half-hearted 
interest  to  Gus's  most  spicy  anecdotes  of  high 
life,  and  remained  unmoved  by  the  prettiest  faces 
and  the  most  charming  toilettes. 

"  You  are  not  attending !  You  are  very  poor 
fun  to-day,"  remonstrated  Gus. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Gus,"  she  declared.  "  All  you 
say  is  quite  true  and  just,  and  we  haven't  any 
of  us  anv  reason  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
Caesar  Herbert's  boy.  But  I  can't  get  him  out 
of  my  mind  ;  and  after  all,  reason's  a  poor  stand- 
by in  a  misfortune.  I  must  go  to  tne  hospital 
just  to  see  if  our  nephew's  alive  or  dead." 

Gus  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  was  both 
good-tempered  and  inquisitive. 
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"  li  joa  most,  yoa  must !  IH  ccoie  with  jtm, 
if  yoa  Ukc* 

Olympia  shook  ber  head.  **  Ko.  rou  stop  here. 
Perhaps  111  cook  back  :  but  dont  wait  a  minute 
longer  than  you  like,  and  d<»i't  you  trouble  to . 
keep  my  chair  if  one  of  your  countesses  pines 
to  sit  next  you." 

"You're  tired  and  hot  ahcady,  and  who  do 
yon  suppose  will  be  the  better  for  yoar  kind 
inquiries  ?'  said  Gus. 

"  1  shall  ffcl  the  better  for  them ;  1  ain't  doiii|r 
it  for  any  one's  satis&ction  but  my  own." 

She  trudged  off  cheerfully,  and  Gus  waited  an 
hour  and  then  dawdled  home. 

She  came  in  late,  but  bad  supper  all  ready 
for  her  brothers  in  the  httle  partour  downstairs 
when  the  evening  dancing'class  «-as  over  and  the 
last  pupil  had  gone. 

Napoleon  was  cross,  and  Gus  cm  tiptoe  with 
curiosity. 

"  What's  the  good  of  Gus  and  roe  toiling  and 
planning  to  give  you  a  good  day  oft  when  you  go 
and  squander  it  on  fools  errands  to  hospitals?" 
Nap  said. 

"  111  tell  yoQ  all  about  it  when  IVe  had  some- 
thing to  eat,"  said  Olj-mpia.  "  I'm  dog  tired  I 
Dont  scold  me,  Nap,  not  just  now.  Youll  be 
sorry  for  it,  if  you  do,  for  a  next-to^otbing 
would  set  me  off  crying ;  and  I'm  no  joke  when 
once  I  start  on  that" 

Napoleon,  somewhat  alarmed,  took  wamil^ 
and  desisted  from  further  remarks.  Olympia 
scarcely  ever  wept ;  but  when  she  did  so  indulge 
herself;  she  wept  like  a  child,  with  loud  sobs 
and  torrents  of  tears  like  thunder  drops.  She 
had  cried  last  after  their  mother's  funeral,  having 
tended  the  old  woman  with  indefatigable  tender- 
ness   for  many  long   days  and  longer  nights. 
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Afterwards  she  had  Cjuite  cheered  up,  and  been 
her  usual  sensible  and  happy  self,  but  Napoleon 
and  Gus  had  stood  by  helpless  and  thoroughly 
scared  while  the  tropical  storm  had  raged.  Oddly 
enough  the  number  of  handkerchiefs  that  she 
had  **  soaked  through  and  through  '*  remained  a 
source  of  pride  to  Olympia,  who  never  dreamt 
of  taking  credit  to  herself  for  her  practical  de- 
votion and  long,  unwearied  nursing. 

The  two  men  glanced  at  each  other,  and 
ventured  on  no  more  remarks  till  supper  was 
nearly  over.  Then,  to  their  relief,  Olympia 
declared  herself  quite  refreshed. 

"  It  ain't  often  Tm  nearly  upset,"  she  said, 
truly  enough;  "but  upon  my  word,  boys,  there 
must  have  been  a  pretty  scene  at  Caesar 
Herbert's.  That  boy  of  his  was  as  near  as 
possible  off  his  head  with  shock  and  excitement, 
and  I  wonder  what  all  the  grand  folks  are  saying 
now.  It  will  get  into  the  papers  somehow,  you 
mark  my  words." 

"  What  will  get  into  the  papers  ?  Beein  at 
the  beginning.  You  got  to  tne  hospital,  and 
what  happened  then?     asked  Gus. 

"  I  asked  about  the  young  man  that  had  been 
run  over  in  Edgware  Road  and  brought  there 
in  a  cab. 

"  *  Are  you  a  relative  ?  *  they  says. 

"  *  His  cousin  by  marriage,*  says  I." 

"  Why  his  cousin  ?  and  why  by  marriage  ? " 
interpolated  Gus. 

"  To  account  for  the  difference  of  name,  stupid!" 
said  Olympia.  '*  Besides,  I  didn't  want  to  take 
advantage  of  Caesar  Herbert  by  claiming  too 
near  relationship.  I  was  afraid  I  shouldn't  be 
let  in  to  see  him  at  first,  but  it  seemed  they  were 

Eutting  his  knee  in  splints  and  binding  up  his 
and,  and  they  didn't  want  to  keep  him  in  the 
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hospital.  The  beds  are  chock  full,  and  so  when 
I  offered  to  take  him  home  it  was  all  right 

"  I  waited  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  I  saw  him. 
He  was  sitting  on  a  chair  as  white  as  chalk,  but 
he  recognised  me  directly. 

'"Look  here,'  says  I,  'Gus  and  me  saw  you 
knocked  over,  and  1  just  came  to  see  if  I  could 
be  of  any  help.  Would  you  like  me  to  go  to 
Gloucester  Square  and  tell  them  to  send  a  carriage 
for  you  ? '  and  with  that  he  makes  a  sign  to  me  to 
come  close  to  him  ;  and  then, '  I've  killed  my  father. 
It  was  just  after  the  wedding  feast,'  he  says  in  a 
whisper.  '  But  I  haven't  told  them  that  here — 
they  don't  know  it  yet ;  if  they  did,  I  should  be 
taken  to  prison.'" 

"  Poor  chap  I  he  was  still  off  his  head,"  said 
Gus. 

"  So  I  thought,"  said  Olympia.  "  '  Now  don't 
you  worry  a  oit,  my  dear  1 '  I  said,  just  as  I'd 
have  spoken  to  you  or  Nap.  'There  ain't  no 
need  to  think  about  prisons  nor  murders,  nor 
about  anything  else,  but  how  best  to  get  you 
home.' 

"  But  with  that  he  got  excited  and  caught  hold 
of  me  with  his  left  hand. 

" '  Don't  take  me  there !  you  mustn't,'  he  says, 
all  of  a  tremble,  though  he  was  in  fearful  pain 
tpo.  '  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  give  me  away  1'  I 
tell  you  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  him,  and 
whatever  was  the  wrongs  or  rights  of  it  I  couldn't 
go  against  him. 

" '  Then  where  do  you  want  to  be  taken  ? '  says 
1 ;  and  he  gave  me  the  address  of  his  lodgings  in 
Marylebone   Road,  and  told  me  to  feel  in  his 

Eocket  for  his  money.    There  were  two  sovereigns 
nocking  about  loose,  and  some  silver— just  ex- 
actly the  way  Gus  carries  his  money. 
"They  sent  us  to  Marylebone  Road  in  the 
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ambulance,  with  a  couple  of  men  to  help  lift  him 
out.  The  house  is  one  of  them  old-tashioned 
houses  that  stand  back  from  the  road,  with  a 
strip  of  garden  in  front  They  carried  him  to 
his  room,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  put 
him  on  the  sofa.  It  ain't  a  bad  room,  but  I  should 
have  supposed  Caesar  Herbert's  son  might  have 
run  to  something  a  bit  grander  than  lodgings  in 
Marylebone  Road. 

"*And  who  is  going  to  look  after  you?'  1 
asks.  *For,  with  your  knee  bandaged  up  and 
fingers  in  splints,  it  will  be  as  much  as  you  can 
manage  if  you  can  get  a  spoon  to  your  mouth. 
As  for  cutting  up  your  food,  it's  impossible.' 
He  groans  and  snuts  his  eyes.  'Well,  really 
what  does  it  matter  ? '  he  savs.  •  I  tell  you  I've 
killed  my  father !  and  so  I  snail  soon  be  hanged 
and  needn't  worry  about  cutting  up  my  food! 
I  say,  my  knee's  hurting  me  like  blazes!  and  so 
are  my  fingers ;  but  what's  the  use  of  patching 
me  up  for  the  hangman?*  and  with  that  he 
begins  to  laugh  on  one  side  of  his  mouth.  He's 
a  comical  fellow,  is  Mr.  Sebastian.  *  Sheer  waste 
of  time  and  money.  Sheer  waste  of  time  and 
money,  my  lad,'  he  says ;  and  I'm  afraid  he  was 
mimicking  Caesar  Herbert.  (No  wonder  they 
don't  gee  well  together  if  he  does  that,  it's  just 
what  Caesar  Herbert  never  could  forgive.)  *  But 
oh.  Lord !  I  wish  I  hadn't  killed  him  1 '  he  winds 
up.  And  then,  just  at  that  moment,  there  comes 
a  knock  at  the  door  and  in  walks  his  landlady. 
Now  I've  seeu  something  of  landladies  one  way 
and  another,  but  I've  never  come  across  one  like 
her.  To  begin  with  she  isn't  old,  and  to  continue 
with  she  isn't  English.  Her  name  is  FrSulein 
Hoffenhalter,  and  she  lives  with  her  father.  They 
have  a  great  studio  built  out  at  the  back  of^the 
house,  but  I  don't  think  she's  an  artist,  she. is 
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too  tidy.  I  don't  believe  she  is  thirty  yet,  but 
she  has  a  sedate  way.  She  talks  to  Mr.  Sebastian 
as  if  she  were  his  great  grandmother.  A  little 
woman,  square  set,  and  rather  plump;  you  wouldn't 
call  her  pretty  at  first,  but  she  has  a  pretty  dimple 
and ^ 

"  Never  mind  about  her  1 "  interposed  Napoleon 
impatiently.  "What  I  want  to  know  is:  Has 
that  young  man  killed  Caesar  Herbert  or  has 
he  not?" 

"  I'm  coming  to  that  I  Don't  you  hurry  me,"  said 
Olympia.  "Im  telling  what  happened  straight 
through.  I  took  to  Fraulein  Hoffenhalter.  I 
knew  she  was  the  right  sort,  because  her  first 
thought  was  how  to  make  the  poor  fellow  more 
comfortable :  the  wrong  sort  would  have  thought 
first  about  the  extra  trouble,  and  who  was  going 
to  pay  for  it. 

"'What  will  die  ceehrte  Schulmeisterin  say 
to  me  now  ? '  says  mr.  Sebastian,  and  tries  to 
laugh,  but  his  lips  went  white  and  twisted  awry, 
and  she  fetchea  some  brandy  without  askine;  a 
question.  Readier  with  her  hands  than  her 
tongue,  she  is.  Presently  he  feels  better,  and 
begms  to  talk  again. 

"'You  are  Miss  Mum,  are  you  not?'  he  says 
to  me.  '  I  don't  understand  how  you  got  mixed 
up  with  my  accident,  but  you've  been  awfully 
kmd,  I  am  sure.  Look  here,  what  should  you 
advise  me  to  do  ?  I  don't  want  the  Hoffenhalters 
to  have  any  bother  about  my  afiairs.  Won't  it 
be  a  most  confounded  nuisance  for  them  if  the 
police  come  here  ?  What  shall  I  do  about  it  ?  I 
really  have  killed  my  father,  you  know  I  I  struck 
him  in  a  rage,  and  he  went  down  like  a  ninepin.' 

"The  German  girl  looks  at  me. 

*i  *  Something  has  to  the  poor  youth  an  injury 
on.  the  head  given,'  she  says. 

19 
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"  *  I  don't  believe  your  father's  any  more  dead 
than  I  am/  says  I  (for  Caesar  Herbert  would  take 
a  lot  of  kilhng),  'but  I'll  ^o  to  inquire.'  1 
was  beginning  to  get  a  bit  nervous  on  the 
subject. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  half  like  the  job,  but  1  meant 
to  trudge  off  to  Gloucester  Square  then  and  there 
(for,  after  all,  Caesar  Herbert  is  our  brother  how- 
ever little  he  may  like  it),  when,  just  as  I  was 
going  out  of  the  front  door,  who  should  I  see 
coming  up  the  steps  but  Mr.  Charrincton.  Gus 
pointed  him  out  to  me  outside  the  church ;  the 
way  Gus  knows  every  one  comes  in  most  handy 
sometimes. 

**  *  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Charrington,'  I  says,  *  but  I 
know  you  were  at  the  Muncassen  wedditig  to-day. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  misfortune  happened 
after  the  weddmg  feast  ?  for  there's  a  poor  lellow 
in  there  who  will  have  it  that  he  has  murdered 
his  father,  and  that  the  police  will  soon  be  after 
him.'  I  tell  you  I  was  snaking  like  a  jelly,  partly 
because  it  was  an  awkward  thing  to  ask,  and 

Eartly  because  it  came  over  me  that  it  might 
e  true. 

"  Mr.  Charrington  was  as  kind  as  he  could 
be.  Most  people  would  have  said,  *  Who  are 
you?  and  what  business  is  it  of  yours?'  but 
he. gave  me  the  plain  answer  first.  'Sebastian 
Muncassen  certainly  didn't  murder  his  father,'  he 
said,  'for  his  father  is  alive  now.  The  police 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair.'  I 
tell  you,  boys,  I  was  so  relieved  I  stepped  back 
into  the  hall,  and  sat  down  on  a  settle  and 
laughed,  for  if  I  hadn't,  I  should  have  cried. 

"  Mr.  Charrington  waited  till  I'd  done,  then  : 

" '  I  am  goine  to  see  Muncassen.  I  suppose  you 
are  a  friend  of  nis.     Is  he  upstairs  ? '  says  he. 

"  *  I'm  his  father's  only  sister,  but  my  brother 
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ain't  exactly  boastful  about  the  relationship — not 
that  there's  anything  to  be  ashamed  of/  says  I. 
And  I  am  sure  I  dont  know  why  I  told  him  that, 
except  that  it  came  natural  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

•  I  see/  says  he,  like  the  gentleman  he  is." 

"  Now,  why  *  like  the  gentleman  he  is '  ?  I  don't 
say  he  ain't  one,  mind,"  put  in  Gus  argumenta- 
tively.  "  But  any  one  might  have  said  *  I  see.' 
There  ain't  anythmg  especially  stylish  about  that 
remark,  is  there  ?  " 

"  You  know  a  gentleman  by  what  he  don't  say, 
even  more  than  by  what  he  does.  He  didn't  pass 
comments,  nor  ask  silly  Questions.  Then  I  told 
him  how  the  young  man  nad  come  tearing  alone 
Edgware  Road  as  if  he  was  blind  and  deaf,  and 
how  he'd  run  up  against  a  cab,  and  how  I'd  come 
from  the  hospital  with  him,  and  that  I  had  just 

been  going  to  No. to  inauire,  but  was  dead 

tired  and  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble.  '  Shall 
I  call  a  cab  for  you  ? '  says  he,  as  polite  as  if  I  had 
been  one  of  Gus's  duchesses. 

*'  *  No,  I'll  stick  to  a  bus,  it's  safer,'  I  says  ;  *  but 
I'll  go  home  with  a  freer  mind  if  you'll  tell  hoW 
Mr.  Muncassen  is,  and  if  that  boy  in  there  has 
anything  to  answer  for,  or  no  ? '  and  with  that  he 
considers  a  minute  as  if  he  was  careful  to  pick 
his  words.  *  There  was  a  bit  of  a  row  between 
Sebastian  and  his  father/  he  says.  '  And  Sebastian 
struck  his  father,  but  the  blow  was  a  hasty,  random 
blow;  it  couldn't  have  injured  any  man.  Mr. 
Muncassen  fell  down  in  some  kind  of  a  fit.  They 
had  carried  him  upstairs  before  I  left  the  house. 
I  don't  think  he  is  in  immediate  danger,  but  I 
won't  be  sure.'    *  Whose  fault  was  it  ? '  says  I. 

*  God  knows  1 '  says  he.  *  But  I  am  sorriest  for 
Sebastian/  and  with  that  we  parted  company,  and 
he  went  to  Sebastian's  room  and  I  came  home. 
That's  all  there  is  about  it,  from  start  to  finish." 
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"  rm  with  your  Mr.  Charrington,"  cried 
Napoleon.    "  For  of  all  the  mean " 

"  Oh,  shut  up  1 "  said  Olympia.  "  Don't  count 
a  man's  faults  when  he's  down." 

**  I  wonder  what  they  quarrelled  about :  Mr. 
Charrington  didn't  mention  that,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Gus.  "And  you  didn't  find  out  whether  the 
bride  has  gone  on  her  honeymoon  ?  nor  whether 
the  doctor  is  staying  the  night  in  the  house? 
nor  why  Mrs.  Muncassen  didn't  interfere  between 
the  father  and  son  ?  nor  which  side  she  took  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  have  dared  to  cross-question  Mr. 
Charrington  like  that,  and  he  wouldn't  have 
answered  if  I  had — not  but  what  I  should  like 
to  know,  too,"  Olympia  owned,  and  then  sighed. 

They  were  all  inquisitive:  they  were  none  of 
them  above  fishing  and  prying  where  their  un- 
friendly brother's  affairs  were  concerned.  Napo- 
leon and  Gus  did  not  pretend  to  the  least  sympathy 
with  him,  but  Olympia  sighed. 

*'  Such  a  fine,  upright,  handsome  young  girl ! 
To  think  such  a  misfortune  should  happen  on 
her  wedding  day,"  she  said.  "She's  very  like 
what  Caesar  Herbert  was  too." 

"  If  she's  like  him,  she  is  as  hard  as  nuts,  and 
you  may  be  sure  she's  not  wasting  any  time  in 
sighing  over  spilt  milk,"  said  Napoleon,  and  there 
he  was  right.  ^ 

Cecilia  was  not  wasting  any  energy  in  tears. 
She  was  at  that  very  moment  presiding  over  the 
perfunctory  dinner  which  the  brothers  and  sisters 
were  trying  to  swallow.  She  was  still  in  her 
pretty  going-away  dress,  and  her  wedding  bouquet 
stood  in  a  silver  vase  on  the  table. 

"  I  hope  no  one  will  be  so  silly  as  to  fancy  that 
they  can't  eat  because  of  what  has  happened 
to-aay,"  CeciUa  said  severely. 

She  gulped  down  her  own  dinner  with  Spartan 
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resolution,  and,  inspired  by  her,  the  others  played 
their  parts  tolerably  creditably,  though  Bella 
and  Anna  looked  white  and  shaken,  and  Dugdale 
and  Clarence  red  and  conscious. 

Dugdale's  wife  had  mercifully  gone  home  with 
the  children ;  the  bishop  had  departed.  Rooms 
that  had  been  occupied  by  wedding  guests  had 
been  hastily  prepared  for  nurses.  The  day  seemed 
weeks  old,  but  it  was  nearly  over  at  last. 

Tragedy  impersonated  in  art  and  poetrv  stands 
alone,  a  dignified  and  awful  figure' reared  against 
dark  clouds;  but  Tragedy,  when  she  meets  us 
in  real  life,  comes  half  enveloped  by  small  cares 
that  cling  to  her  clamorously,  obscuring  the  full 
view  of  her  majesty  :  by  small  comedies  and  em- 
barrassments too,  tnat  cause  us  to  laugh  ruefully 
in  the  midst  of  woe,  or  that  trip  and  stumble 
between  her  and  us.  Just  now  and  again  the 
trivial  accessories  disappear  and  melt  into  nothing- 
ness, but  for  the  majority  such  moments  are  few 
and  rare.  Such  an  unveiling — startling  and  awfut 
— had  happened  at  the  wedding  reception.  It  was 
the  more  terrible  because  Mr.  Muncassen  had, 
of  all  people,  the  deepest  respect  for  (he  conven- 
tional ;  but  long  before  the  miserable  day  was  out 
the  minor  difficulties  crowded  in. 

Hurried  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for 
hastily  departing  guests.  Trains  had  to  be  looked 
out,  carriages  ordered.  The  Muncassens  had  had 
their  hands  as  full  as  they  could  be.  Now  they 
glanced  half  askance  at  each  other.  At  last  there 
was  a  moment  in  which  to  breathe,  and  in  which 
to  realise  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief  that  that 
thunderbolt  had  effected, 

"  Poor  Papa  has  hardly  uttered  a  word,  but  Dr. 
Pomeroy  thinks  that  he  is  conscious,"  said  CeciKa, 
when  the  servants  had  left  the  room.  "  He  just 
asked  for ,  he  just  muttered  something,  but  he 
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is  quite  quiet  for  the  most  part  One  side  seems 
sli^tly  paralysed." 

Mr.  BuUerton,  who  sat  next  her,  filled  up  her 
glass.  Never  had  bridegroom  had  a  more  fateful 
and  sensational  wedding  feast ;  but  fortunately 
he  was  a  tough  and  seasoned  bridegroom,  and 
not  easily  thrown  off  his  balance. 

"  Drink  some  port,  Cissie,"  he  said ;  "  youVe 
got  a  journey  before  you.  We'll  catch  the  9.30 
to  Southampton."  Mr.  Bullerton's  yacht  was 
lying  in  Southampton  Water.  They  nad  meant 
to  eo  on  board  that  afternoon. 

Cecilia  coloured ;  her  hand  shook  as  she  tried 
to  lift  the  glass ;  she  put  it  down  again  with  the 
wine  untasted. 

"  No,  Henry,  I  can't  go  to  Southampton  now. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Papa  in  this 
state." 

"  He  isn't  going  to  die  to-night !  I  saw  Pomeroy : 
he  assures  me  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 
Why,  of  course  you  are  coming  with  me,  my 
dear,"  he  said. 

"  No  one  could  possibly  have  imagined  that 
an3rthing  so  horrible  and  dreadful  could  happen 
to  us,"  said  Cecilia,  and  her  voice,  as  well  as  ner 
hand,  was  less  assured  than  usual.  "  But  it  has 
happened,  and  it  changes  everything." 

"  It's  a  good  thing  we  got  through  the  ceremony 
first,"  said  Mr.  Bullerton.  He  was  quite  good- 
humoured,  and  he  was  very  sorry  for  his  new 
relations,  but  he  poked  out  his  thick  underlip  in 
a  way  that  meant  obstinacy. 

"  Come  now,  I  want  my  wife  1 "  he  remarked. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  looked  at  their  plates ; 
Cecilia  finished  her  dinner  in  silence  (no  one 
managed  to  eat  very  much  after  all) ;  then,  "  Very 
well,  rU  come  with  you,"  she  said.  "  But 
telegraph  to  your  captain,  Henry,  and  let's  go  to 
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a  hotel  close  by.    I  must  know  how  Papa  is  to- 
morrow morning." 

Mr.  Bullerton  nodded.  "  All  right,  TU  do  that ; 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  brute,  I'm  sure.  But  here 
are  two  sons,  and  two  grown-up  daughters,  and 
two  nurses,  and  three  doctors,  and  as  many  more 
nurses  and  doctors  as  ever  you  choose  to  send 
for,  and  it's  odd  if  all  of  them  together  can't  look 
after  one  old  gentleman." 

The  members  of  Cecilia's  family  had  all  cut 
jokes  over  Cecilia's  fianc6,  with  his  bullet  head, 
and  thick  neck,  and  twinkling  black  eyes,  but 
he  rather  rasped  them  at  that  minute.  They 
were  not  usuaUy  nervous,  but  their  nerves  were 
undoubtedly  on  edge  that  evening.  They  all 
"jumped"  violently  when  the  front  door  bell 
rang,  and  they  eyea  the  door  with  apprehension. 
When  Tragedy  has  once  entered  unexpectedly, 
she  engenders  a  curious  sense  of  insecurity. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  you  1 "  Bella  cried,  when  Gregory 
Charrington  walked  in,  and  Anna  added : 

'*  We  thought  you  might  be  a  phantom  or  an 
archangel !  "and  every  one  laughed  almost  hysteri- 
cally, stopping  suddenly  as  if  ashamed. 

"  I've  been  to  see  Sebastian,"  said  Gregory ; 
''  I  thought  you  might  be  anxious  about  him,  so 
I  came  back  to  bring  you  news  of  him." 

"Where  did  you  find  him?  Is — is  he  all 
rirfit  ?  "  cried  Dolores  eagerly. 

The  poor  little  prophetess  was  full  of  sympathy 
for  all  ner  cousins,  but  her  chief  anxiety  was  for 
Sebastian,  and  till  now  she  had  not  dared  breathe 
his  name  to  the  others,  feeling  that  they  were 
all  bitterly  angry  with  him. 

"  He  has  been  bowled  over  by  a  CTowler.  I 
found  him  with  bandaged  fingers  and  knee,  but 
he  isn't  seriously  hurt.  He  is  in  lodgings  in 
Marylebone  Road." 
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"1  do  not  care  where  he  is,"  said  Cecilia. 
**  Sebastian  has  a  ereat  deal  to  answer  for." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Charrington,  "  I  dare  say  he 
has ;  that  was  why  I  went" 

Bella  made  room  for  him  between  herself  and 
Dolores. 

"You've  been  very  kind,  Gregory,"  she  said. 
^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have 
done  without  you  to-day.  It  was  you  and 
Dolores  who  got  Mamma  upstairs:  Anna  and  I 
could  do  nothing  with  her." 

•*  Dolores  did  that,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Kindness  is  all  very  well,  but  if  Papa  dies ' 
it  will  be  Sebastian  who  will  have  killedf  him — 
aided  by  Mamma,"  said  Cecilia  bitterly. 

"  Sebastian  himself  was  of  your  opinion,"  said 
Gregory.  "He  believed  he  had  killed  his  father 
till  r  undeceived  him." 

"  I  must  own  that  I  agree  with  Cissie  that 
kindness  may  be  carried  too  far,"  said  Dugdale. 
"  I  could  almost  regret  that  you  at  once  set 
Sebastian's  mind  at  rest.  I  wish  him  no  ill,  but 
it  would  have  done  him  no  harm,  and  might  have 
done  him  some  good,  to  suffer  some  remorse, 
and  so  to  have  had  the  possible  results  of  his 
behaviour  brought  home  to  him." 

Dolores  glowed  with  an  indignation  that 
brought  col(^ur  to  her  cheek  and  words  to  her 
lips. 

"  You  are  horribly  cruel,  Dugdale ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  sudden  and  most  unlooked  for 
vehemence.  "And  you  do  wish  Sebastian  ill! 
You  would  like  him  to  suffer,  not  for  his  good, 
but  because  he  always  laughs  at  you  ! " 

Dugdale  was  as  much  surprised  as  he  had 
been  years  ago  when  Dolores  had  fallen  on  him 
for  decapitatmg  captive  caterpillars,  but  he  was 
not  now  so  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 
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"  My  dear  little  cousin,  I  do  not  think  you 
know  what  you  are  saying  to-night,"  he  remarked 
suavely ;  "  but  pray  do  not  let  us  add  to  all  this 
grief  by  anything  approaching  a  family  wrangle." 

The  silence  that  ensued  was  a  little  awkward ; 
Mr.  BuUerton  broke  it  by  making  the  move  to 

o.  Bella  fetched  her  sister's  hat  and  cloak,  and 
.'ecilia  and  her  husband  presently  drove  off 
quietly  in  a  hansom.  There  was  no  throwing 
of  rice  and  slippers,  and  no  leave-taking.  Cissie 
eschewed  leave-takings  lest  they  should  any  of 
them  break  down. 

"  I  shall  come  round  to-morrow  morning  to 
see  how  Papa  is,"  were  her  last  words. 

When  they  were  alone  together  at  last,  Mr. 
Bullerton  possessed  himself  oiner  hand. 

"  It's  mme  at  last  1 "  he  said.  "  I  like  your 
pluck,  my-  dearest.    I'm  proud  of  you  1 " 

"  Papa  was  always  proud  of  me,"  said  Cecilia, 
and  for  the  first  time  that  day  her  eyes  swam 
with  tears.  "  I  couldn't  have  gone  away  in  the 
yacht  and  left  him  I  I  am  his  favourite  daughter, 
you  see." 

"  But  it  wasn't  yoi*  he  was  asking  for,"  said 
BuUerton. 


CHAPTER   X 

Great  joy  docs  not  gather  the  rosebuds  while  it  may ;  its 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  immortal  rose  which  Dante  saw. 

ChisUrton. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  stood  at  the  door,  very 
gravely  watching  CeciUa  drive  off. 

"That  was  not  how  we  expected  to  see  her 
go,"  said  Bella,  and  choked  over  the  words. 

"  Dolores  did  expect  something  awful  to  happen 
to-day,  I  believe,"  said  Anna,  and  Dolores  felt  as 
if  they  regarded  her  reproachfully. 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  Clarence,  but  he  spoke  half- 
heartedly. 

"  It  is  more  than  nonsensical,  it  is  mischievous, 
to  give  way  to  these  ill-omened  fancies,"  said 
Dugdale,  who  was  cherishing  some  ill-feeling 
towards  his  "little  cousin."  "I  am  not  in  the 
least  superstitious  myself,  but  I  dislike  prophecies 
of  evil.    Such  things  are  better  left  alone." 

His  cold,  light  eyes  dwelt  for  a  moment  on 
Dolores  with  an  expression  which  made  her 
shrink. 

"If  we  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Dugdale  would 
bum  me,"  she  thought.    "  He'd  like  to  do  it  now." 

"  You're  of  the  mmd  of  the  King  of  Israel,  eh  ?  " 
said  Gregory. 

He  didn't  like  Dugdale,  but  Clarence  and  he 
were  old  allies. 

"  Come  and  smoke  in  the  garden,"  said  Clarence. 
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"  It's  a  degree  less  dismal  out  of  doors,  and  there's 
something  I  want  to  consult  you  about." 

They  went  out  into  the  square,  and  Gregory 
listened  to  a  somewhat  involved  account  of  a  bad 
debt,  and  a  silly  scrape.  Clarence,  he  reflected, 
was  really  a  much  more  expensive  son  than  the 
black  sheep  who  had  been  kicked  out  of  the 
family  fold. 

"  I  can't  say  what  I  should  do  in  a  hurry.  I 
must  smoke  another  pipe  over  it  1*11  think  it 
over  alone,  and  tell  you  the  result  of  my  cogita- 
tions to-morrow,"  said  Gregory  at  last. 

Clarence  left  him  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front 
of  the  Muncassens'  house.  He  smoked,  and  con- 
sidered, giving  his  mind  very  whole-heartedly  to 
Clarences  affairs.  Presently  he  arrived  at  a 
decision,  but  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  go.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  hold  him  to  that  bench  on  the 
lawn  under  the  plane  tree.  It  was  nine  o'clock. 
Some  children  who  were  having  a  last  game  of 
Prisoner's  Base  were  summoned  in  to  bed  and 
went  reluctantly,  and  with  many  asseverations 
that  it  was  still  "broad  daylight"  out  of  doors. 
After  they  had  gone  a  silence  fell,  and  through 
the  fast  gathering  dusk  he  could  only  just  see  the 
white  sheen  of  the  lilies  on  the  Muncassens'  leads. 

Having  decided  what  advice  to  give,  his  mind 
wandered  from  Clarence's  affairs.  He  was  a 
staunch  and  loyal,  but  not  an  analytic  friend. 
That  he  had  known  all  the  Muncassen  brothers 
and  sisters  ever  since  they  were  children  seemed 
to  him  a  sufficiently  strong  reason  for  serving 
them  in  any  possible  way.  That  they  had  hardly 
a  taste  or  opinion  in  common  with  him  didnt 
matter.  Gregory  was  not  consciously  reserved  ; 
had  he  been  taxed  with  such  a  quality  he  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  "  hadn't  a  secret  to 
bless  himself  with,"  but  intimacy  had  never  been 
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in  his  line.  Perhaps  old  Miss  EUerson  came 
nearer  intimate  friendship  with  him  than  any  one 
else,  and  she  was  of  another  generation.  In  some 
measure  he  had  found  his  tongue  of  late  years. 
He  could  speak  with  a  sort  of  rough  but  con- 
vincing eloquence  on  subjects  on  which  he  felt 
stron^y,  but  they  were  impersonal  subjects.  It 
did  not  occur  to  nim  to  be  confidential  as  a  rule, 
though  he  had  spoken  of  himself  to  Dolores. 
And  here  was  the  astounding  and  very  discom- 
forting fact :  he  knew  now  that  to  this  one 
listener  he  had  really  a  great  deal  to  say,  and 
that  he  ached  to  say  it ;  and  in  the  sayine — if  it 
might  have  been — ^would  have  completed  himself 
as  well  as  her.  Well,  he  must  go  incomplete, 
and  Dolores  would  never  guess  his  secret.  And 
then,  putting  himself  out  of  the  question  (a  trifle 
roughly,  for  he  was  rather  contemptuous  of  this 
looking  back  with  hands  on  plough),  he  thought 
only  of  her.  Of  those  curiously  fulfilled  intui- 
tions, of  the  courage  that  had  risen  to  the  occasion 
when  the  moment  she  had  foreseen  actually 
arrived,  of  the  dangers  that  were  bound  to  beset 
a  nature  at  once  so  sympathetic  and  so  rash. 

He  smiled  to  himself  at  the  remembrance  of 
her  sudden  flaming  wrath  with  Dugdale  (whom 
indeed  he  had  itched  to  kick,  though  years  and 
the  whole  training  of  his  life  had  enabled  him  to 
suppress  such  unseemly  longings),  and  he  adored 
her  tenderness  to  that  poor  mad  lady.  But  it 
was  sweetest  to  think  oi  her  in  her  own  happy 
home.  He  should  be  glad  when  she  was  safely 
back  there,  away  from  these  disturbing  influences. 
He  was  inclined  to  wish  that  her  Great-aunt 
Tilly  might  live  for  ever ;  and  though  his  faith  in 
the  intnnsic  goodness  of  life  was  usually  of  a 
robust  kind,  he  could  hardly  bear  to  picture  her 
left  alone  in  a  world  bearing  nettles  and  strewn 
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with  stones.  He  saw  her  little  white  feet  bte«^ 
ing  at  every  step.  "  For  there  was  never  another 
like  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  echoing  the  true  and 
oft-repeated  sentiment  of  the  devout  lover  in  all 
ages. 

He  had  rebuked  Miss  Ellerson  for  faint-hearted- 
ness  on  that  very  score.  "  We  are  forgetting  the 
chariots  of  fire,  and  the  horsemen,"  he  had  said. 
Had  he  forgotten  7  No ;  he  always  saw  Dolores 
under  angehc  protection,  but  he  wanted,  alas  for 
poor  human  nature !  he  so  painfully  wanted  to 
do  the  guarding  himself. 

And  then,  glancing  again  towards  the  dim 
blurred  whiteness  of  Cecilia's  bridal  lilies,  he 
saw  a  figure  pass  between  them,  and  the  door  on 
to  the  Muncassens'  leads  opened  and  Dolores 
came  towards  him  across  the  grass. 

Gregory  put  aside  his  pipe  and  went  to  meet 
her.  All  the  sweet  mystery  cf  the  summer 
evening  seemed  to  envelop,  and  the  white  vir- 
ginity of  the  lilies  to  belong  to  her,  but  when  she 
stood  close  to  him  he  was  seized  with  an  odd  and 
acute  home-sickness.  All  at  once  he  realised  that 
he  had  not  had  much  of  a  home.  He  had  never 
had  much  of  a  home;  there  was  something  in  this 
girl's  eyes  which  quite  unwittingly  promised  sanc- 
tuary for  his  very  soul.  He  must  never  let  him- 
self look  deep  into  them  again,  for  if  he  did,  his 
resolution  would  melt. 

"  I  should  think  you  must  be  pretty  tired. 
Come  out  for  a  breath  of  what  air  there  is,  eh?" 
said  he,  and  he  tried  to  be  as  matter-of-fact  and 
common-place  as  possible. 

"No;  I  came  because  I  saw  you  on  the  lawn, 
and  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  alone.    Cousin     .. 
Gregory,"  said  Dolores,  and  the  absolute  directr:'-  •■ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  her  reply  somehow  helpec*-.- 
to  restore  his  equanimity.  ■'^j 
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"I'm  a  Methuselah  to  her  I  and  a  Methuselah 
she  has  every  confidence  in,  bless  her  I"  he  re- 
minded himself. 

"  First  of  all  I  want  you  to  give  me  See's 
address,  please,"  she  explained.  "I  shall  write  to 
him  to-night,  and  I  shall  try  to  persuade  Bella 
to  write  too.  If  they  treat  him  like  a  pariah,  they 
Will  make  him  so  bitter!  See  always  was 
naughty  when  Cissie  expected  him  to  be  naughty, 
you  Know  I " 

Gregory  scribbled  Sebastian's  address  on  a  leaf 
of  his  pocket-book,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  bit  too  easy  to  drive  Sebastian  the ' 
wrong  way,"  he  said. 

"  On,  don't  you  begin  to  be  down  on  him ! " 
cried  Dolores  quickly,  and  silence  fell  between 
them.    The  silence  reproached  her. 

"  But  I  know  that  you  are  his  friend,"  she 
added  apologetically. 

Gregory  was  still  dumb.  At  that  moment  he 
was  perhaps  not  quite  so  sure  of  that  himself 

"  You  wouldn't  be  down  on  See  if  you  knew," 
she  said  wistfully.  How  many  times  since  their 
childhood  had  she  urged  that  plea  I  "They  are 
all  angry  with  him  I  They  all  say  the  misfortune 
was  Sebastian's  fault,  because  he  struck  his 
father,  but  the  wicked,  cruel  hate  really  came 
from  Uncle  Herbert  himself— Sebastian  isn't 
malignant! — and  ever  since  poor  See  was  quite 
a  small  boy,  troublesome  and  cheeky  and  in- 
quisitive, it  has  wanted  to  strangle  him — oh,  not 
his  body  of  course,  but  him  I  When  some  people 
get  together,  hate  is  bom,  and  it  is  somethmg 
black  and  cold  and  creepy  that  lurks  and  lies  in 
wait" 

^he  had  said  something  of  the  sort  to  him 
once  before,  he  remembered. 

'"  But  Sebastian  doesn't  really  hate,"  she  went 
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on.  "  His  arm  went  up  before  he  knew  what  he 
was  about,  because  he  wanted  to  protect  poor 
Aunt  Dora.  He  couldn't  help  it  I  The  others 
don't  care  for  her,  but  See  does :  that  is  one  ot 
the  reasons  why  one  likes  Sebastian  the  bestl " 

"  You  suppose  you  understand  that  boy  ?  "  he 
said  rather  grimly,  but  she  shook  her  head 

"  No,  Cousin  Gregory.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  Sebastian  that  I  don't  explore  at  all.  Men 
and  girls  are  different ;  and  1  don't  even  always 
wish  to  understand,  but  I  see  in  flashes  sometimes. 
That's  why  I  know  what  is  coming.  And  how  I 
wish  I  didn't!" 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  his  desire  to  take  her 
in  his  arms  to  comfort  and  protect  her  was  so 
great  that  he  had  to  look  the  other  way  lest  it 
should  be  too  much  for  him. 

"  You  don't  believe  that  I've  got  a  sort  of  evil 
eye  that  brings  these  bad  thmgs  to  pass,  do 
you?"  she  asked.  "It's — it's  silly!  but  I  mind 
so  much  when  they  look  at  me  coldly  and  almost 
as  if  they  thought  I  had  attracted  misfortune. 
I'd  have  given  anything — anything  to  prevent  it! 
but  how  could  I  ?  They  would  never  listen  to 
me  in  time  1  Misfortune  isn't  bom  full-grown  in 
a  day;  she's  been  growing  many  days.  Why 
couldn't  they  see  that?  or  why,  why  am  I  not 
quite  blind  too?" 

Poor  little  prophetess,  aghast  at  her  discoveries, 
holding  her  torch  with  such  a  trembling  band. 
He  was  very  sorry  for  her. 

"  You  haven't  got  an  evil  eye,  Dolores,"  he  said 
stoutly ;  "  that's  sheer  nonsense ! " 

"  But  Dugdale  thinks  I  have ! "  said  she,  almost 
childishly. 

"  Dugdale  is  a  cruel  and  self-satisfied  fool,  and 
you  told  him  what  he  was,  so  he  was  naturally 
annoyed,"  said  Gregory. 
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"  Did  I  ?  Yes,  so  I  did  1 "  said  she.  "  It  was 
because  I  was  feeling  so  for  Sebastian  ;  but  that 
isn't  what  I  came  out  to  say.  Cousin  Gregorv,  I 
tried  to  disbelieve  myselL  and  if  nothing  nad 
happened  to-day,  you  dont  know  how  happy  I 
should  have  been.  But  since  it  has  happened, 
I  must  speak.  You  won't  listen  ;  no  one  listens ; 
but  I  can't  let  you  go  unwarned.  It  is  as  if  I 
held  a  torch,  and  it  bums ! — it  bums  my  own 
hand  I  It  sears  my  own  heart  I  It  hurts  me  to 
hold  it,  but  no  one  is  the  wiser  for  its  light.  No 
one  turns  a  hair-breadth  out  of  his  path  because 
1  see  danger  waiting  in  it ! — I  see  danger  and 
death  for  you " 

She  paused  breathless,  overcome  both  by 
horror  of  what  she  had  foreseen,  and  by  the 
hopeless  sense  of  the  futility  of  her  warning. 

"  I  am  listening  to  you.  Go  on.  I  should 
never  refuse  to  listen  to  you,"  he  said.  "  Why, 
of  course  I  s^iould  never  refuse  to  listen  to  you, 
Dolores." 

Something  in  the  kind  voice,  which,  though  she 
did  not  know  it,  held  more  than  kindness  for  her, 
brought  her  comfort  and  a  new  sense  of  com- 
panionship. No  one  had  ever  listened  like  that 
oefore.  They  had  half  feared,  half  laughed,  but 
never  fairly  stood  by  her  side  and  seen  eye  to 
eye  with  ner.  He  was  not  touching  her;  but 
she  had  a  curious  sense  of  holding  his  hand  and 
«f  being  calmed  and  strengthened  by  his  near- 
fiess. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  terrible  at  this  moment. 


Just  now  I  only  see  the  trees — getting  very 
shadowy — and  the  lights  in  the  houses,  and  the 
tips    of    those    two    men's    cigars    over    there. 


gmwing  as  they  walk  along  the  middle  path," 
said  Dolores.  "  But  I  did  see.  It  was  on  that 
evening  when  we  went  to  the  Brotherhood  Hall." 
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"Ah I  I  thought  something  bad  happened  to 
trouble  you." 

"  I  was  looking  down  on  you  from  the  gallery, 
and  all  at  once  Cissie,  and  Uncle  Herbert,  and 
Mr.  Bullerton,  and  Bella,  and  your  mother,  faded 
away,  and  you  were  in  quite  another  place.  I 
suppose  it  was  Palestine.  There  were  tents,  and 
brown  people  in  turbans  near  you.  Then  you 
were  riding  a  camel,  and  you  were  in  a  delicious 
open  space.  I  smelt  the  air.  The  downs  and 
the  moors  are  not  so  exhilarating.  You  were 
very  happy.  You  were  just  simply  enjoying  it 
And  then  1  saw  something  watting  to  strike 
that  Enjoyment  dead :  something  lurking  behind 
a  rocTt.  I  wanted  to  call  to  you  so  much  I  I 
almost  think  I  did  call,  but  f  am  not  sure.  I 
wanted  to  cry  '  Turn  back,  turn  back ! '  and  then 
the  vision  broke.    Then  you  came  up  into  the 

Jtallery  ;  and,  somehow,  what  I  had  seen  seemed 
ess  real.  You  told  me  once  not  to  attend  too 
much  to  these  phantoms — not  to  be  afraid  1  I've 
tried  not  to  be  afraid." 

"  That's  right,"  he  said. 

"  But  how  can  I  not  be  afraid  if  you  are  killed  ? 
You  give  me  courage — what  little  I've  got" 

"  No ;  courage  comes  from  God  who  knows 
we  have  no  need  to  fear,"  said  he  steadily. 

"  But  oh,  Cousin  Gregory,  do  you  stay  and 
be  safe ! "  she  cried.  "  It  would  be  such  joy 
for  once,  only  for  once,  to  have  saved  some 
one  through  this  miserable  gift  that  He  has 
cursed  me  with." 

He  hesitated.  Not  indeed  for  fear,  but  because 
he  loved  her. 

He  could  not  argue  with  himself  now.  He 
told  himself  that  he  had  seen  what  was  right 
before  at  a  cooler  moment,  and  now  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  set  his  teeth  and  stick  to  it. 
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"  He  curses  no  one.  I  shall  be  safe  enough," 
he  saiA    "  But  I  won't  stay  for  any  vision." 

*'  Do  you  disbelieve  it  r  or  do  you  want  to 
die?"  said  sha 

Had  they  been  walking  together  in  Hades 
instead  of  in  this  London  garden,  and  had  they 
left  behind  these  embarrassing  garments  of  flesh, 
he  could  hardly  have  answered  with  more 
absolute  truth. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  die !  1  want  more  life. 
But  I  won't  be  turned  aside  by  omens  or 
dreams;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  make 
little  difference  if  I  were.  If  the  door  is  to  open 
in  Palestine,  so  be  it.  I  don't  fancy  it  maVes 
much  odds  from  which  part  of  the  earth  one 
steps  out.  There  are  doors  everywhere,  and 
not  one  of  them  all  will  swing  on  its  hinges  till 
the  holder  of  all  keys  turns  the  right  one  in 
the  lock,  and  then  no  force  on  earth  will  keep 
it  shut." 

He  tried  now  to  see  her  face  through  the  gathei^ 
ing  dusk.  "That's  a  serious  answer,  for  you  are 
very  serious  to-night,  poor  little  Dolores  I  I  wish 
you'd  laugh.     You  can  well  afford  to.     When  you 

fet  outside,  you'll  know  that.     Why,  you  really 
now  it  now  I " 

She  laughed  softly  then  in  the  darkness. 
"When  you  say  that,  1  believe  it;  but  I  can't 
always  be  sure,"  sne  said.  "  Sometimes  I  dream 
that  all  the  people  I  love  best  are  lost  in  a  chaos 
of  bewildenng  shadows.  My  father  jumped  over- 
board in  the  night,  you  know,  the  darkness  and 
the  sea  swallowed  hira  up — I  knew  I  should  lose 
him,  and  I  did]  If  something  like  that  happens 
to  one  when  one  is  a  child,  I  believe  that  it 
shakes  one's  confidence  in  life.  Nothing  seems 
quite  stable  afterwards.  I  hold  up  ray  torch, 
not  because  I  wish  to,  but  because  I  must,  and 
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the  shadows  lengthen  and  melt  and  change — 
it  frightens  me." 

"  You  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  nor  how 
to  use  it,"  he  agreed.  "And  1  am  sure  I  don't 
know  how  to  advise  you.  I'm  too  clumsy  and 
thick-fingered  a  chap  to  dare  meddle  with  your 
job.  It's  because  you  feel  with  people  that  you 
see.  Somehow,  you  see  the  fruit  in  the  blossom, 
but  I  think " 

"You  think  I'm  not  brave  enough,"  said 
Dolores. 

"  I  think  you're  very  brave,"  he  said.  "  Good 
heavens !  you're  a  hundred  times  braver  than  I 
am,  Dolores.  I  trot  along  in  comfortable  blinkers 
like  the  rest,  and  just  follow  my  star.  But  I 
think  you've  an  abnormal  amount  of  sympathy 
without  much  faith — faith  in  the  heart  of  life, 
I  mean.  Adventures  are  rough-edged,  you  walk 
on  knives  sometimes,  but  all  the  same  at  the 
heart  of  life  is  joy.  There  isn't  such  a  possibility 
as  an  ultimate  failure.  Can't  you  see  tnat  all  the 
fires  of  hell  make  that  impossible  ?  " 

"  All  the  what  ?  "  said  Dolores. 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  constantly  plunging  into 
other  people's  hells — that  was  why  I  used  the 
metaphor,    said  he. 

Dolores  laughed  again.     He  did  her  good. 

"  I  never  was  so  afraid  of  heat.  Cousin  Gregory," 
she  said.  "  A  cold,  dark  place  where  no  love  lives, 
and  where  there  is  formlessness,  is  what  I  dread. 

"  Do  you  ?  Well !  you  carry  light  and  warmth 
in  your  hands.     If  ever  you  step  into  a  cold,  dark 

f)lace,  it  will  at  once  begin  to  get  warmer  and 
ighter,"  said  Gregory. 

The  two  men  passed  them  again.    They  had 
finished  their  cigars,  one  glowing  spark  lay  on 
the  path.    They  were  going  in. 
"  Now  I  must  go  too,    said  Dolores.    "  Thank 
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you,  Cousin  Gregory.  I  feel  ever  so  much  better. 
I  can  see  the  stars  move  in  measure  now,  behind 
the  whirl  of  the  shadows." 

He  opened  the  square  door  for  her. 

"  Good-night.  I  shall  write  to  Sebastian  before 
I  go  to  bed,   she  said  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  he'll  be  all  right ! "  Gregory  answered. 

He  set  his  teeth  as  the  door  shut  behind 
her. 

"Am  I  an  ass  after  all?"  he  asked  himself. 
"  Well,  if  I  am,  better  be  an  honest  ass  than 
doubtfully  wise." 

But  Dolores,  still  seeing  the  dance  of  the 
eternal  stars,  went  up  to  her  room  where  poor 
Mrs.  Muncassen  slept — having  refused  to  be 
moved — ^and  wrote  nrst  to  Sebastian  and  then 
to  her  Great-aunt  Tilly.  She  was  tired  after 
the  tumult  and  storm  of  the  day,  but  the  tender- 
ness of  her  nature  found  relief  in  writing.  When 
her  thoughts  flew  home,  content  enveloped  them. 
She  did  not  describe  what  had  happened  in  any 
detail.  "  There  was  a  quarrel  after  the  wedding ; 
Uncle  Herbert  is  very  ill,"  she  wrote,  and  then 
left  that  too  terrible  subject  alone.  *'  Soon  I 
shall  be  with  you,  and  how  cosy  and  delicious 
that  will  bel"  She  smiled  as  her  pen  formed 
the  words. 

Then,  having  finished  her  letter,  she  leaned 
out  of  the  open  window  and  looked  again  into 
the  now  deserted  square. 

How  Aunt  Tilly  had  despised  and  loathed  that 
"  town  pretence  of  a  garden."  Aunt  Tilly,  free 
and  secluded  among  tne  broad  wind-swept  ex- 
panses of  Norfolk.  But  the  wonder  of  London 
filled  Dolores  with  awe,  and  the  spirit  of  romance 
rustled  through  the  smutty  gardens  to-night. 

"  If  one's  soul  were  strong  enough,  one  would 
not  feel  oppressed  by  so  many  people,  and  so 
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many  joys  and  griefs  pressing  and  thronging 
on  one.  Cousin  Gregory  is  right :  what  one 
wants  is  more  life,  not  less,"  she  dimly  felt, 

The  manifold  pains  of  the  world,  the  haunting 
ghosts  of  sorrows  that  must  be,  that  are  as  in- 
evitable as  birth  pangs,  or  as  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  on  growing  shoots  that  are  striving 
gropingly  towards  light  and  air,  were  very 
present  to  Dolores,  but  a  ray  of  delight,  quicken- 
ing and  intense,  had  struck  through  her  delicate 
nature  that  night,  setting  its  chords  vibrating. 

He  Who  is  Love  is  also  Joy  ! 

Humanity,  kneeling  at  a  cross,  has  learnt  to 
stammer  one  name,  though  weakly  and  stutter- 
ingly;  when  will  she  learn  the  otner? 

Dolores  meant  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  to-night.  To- 
morrow, other,  and  as  Bella  said,  "  more  sensible  " 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  poor  Mrs,  Mun- 
cassen ;  but  at  present  she  absolutely  refused  to 
be  moved,  and  no  one  was  much  inchned  to  wish 
another  scene.  So  there  she  lay,  quite  quiet  and 
filled  with  a  new-born  confidence  in  her  niece 
which  touched  Dolores. 

"You're  sure  you  don't  feel  nervous  about 
having  her  at  night  ?  I  should  be  t "  Bella  had 
said. 

"  One  can't  be  atraid  if  any  one  trusts  to  one," 
Dolores  had  answered,  giving  voice  to  an  instinct 
probably  as  old  as  Mother  Eve. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  poor 
lady's  madness  did  make  her  feel  creepy.  She 
set  her  door  ajar  and  presently  stole  out  on  to 
the  landing.  The  electric  light  was  shining  on 
the  landing  below  and  a  nurse  was  within  call. 
Presently,  a  soft  recurring  sound  caught  her  ear. 
Dolores  was  a  veritable  "Princess  Fine-ears,"  but 
she  could  not  place  it  at  first ;  she  finally  dis- 
covered that  it  came  from  the  housemaids'  closet 
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under  the  stairs.  Opening  the  cupboard  door 
she  peeped  in  at  a  family  of  Icittens  dozing  warmly 
in  a  basltet  of  sweet  hay.  She  liked  to  listen  to 
the  contented  purr  of  the  mother  cat.  That  cup- 
board held  no  skeleton,  but  rather  the  essence  of 
peace.  One  of  the  kits  opened  sleepy  blue-grey 
eyes  and  blinked  uneasily  at  the  light  of  the 
candle  she  held,  and  she  retreated  upstairs  again 
and  went  to  bed  trying  still  to  hear  that  homely 
and  comfortable  sound. 

She  had  thought  to  watch,  not  sleep,  but  her 
meditations  became  rather  mixed.  She  fancied 
she  was  the  kitten  in  the  basket,  and  that  in- 
creasing light  was  striking  through  her  eyelids. 

"  But  it's  my  eyes,  not  the  Tight  that  needs 
altering.  I  could  see  '  the  stars  dance  '  behind  the 
shadows  if  my  eyes  were  stronger,"  she  kept 
repeating,  and  fancied,  as  we  fancy  in  our  dreams, 
that  she  had  got  hold  of  a  quite  new  and 
wonderful  idea;  and  in  her  sleep  she  smiled  as 
one  who  holds  Peace  fast. 


CHAPTER   XI 

After  that  terrible  scene  at  the  wedding  there 
was  a  sort  of  lull.  It  seemed  to  Dolores  as  if 
the  air  had  been  full  of  the  black,  hurtling  wings 
of  the  Furies,  as  if  there  had  been  a  battle  of 
liberated  forces,  and  that  now  it  remained  to  pick 
up  the  wounded  and  maimed.  Bella  was  among 
the  wounded.  Poor  Bella,  who  had  always  been 
considered  such  a  particularly  stolid  and  un- 
emotional young  woman,  but  who  proved  to  be 
more  shaken  by  the  catastrophe  than  the  more 
apparently  nervous  Anna.  Bella  clung  to  Dolores 
for  sympathy.  She  hated  to  be  left  five  minutes 
alone,  and  entreated  her  friend  to  stay  another 
night,  a  request  to  which  Dolores  acceded  with 
greater  reluctance  than  any  one  guessed. 

Cecilia  came  and  went,  arranging  with  Dr. 
Pomeroy  for  Mrs.  Muncassen's  removal  to  a 
private  home  in  South  Devon,  and  for  all  the 
necessary  machinery  of  a  household  that  had 
suddenly  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  invalid. 
And  all  the  while  the  master  of  the  house  lay  in 
a  curious,  sullen  silence.  The  doctors  were  of 
opinion  that  he  could  speak  "  an'  he  would,"  but 
he  wouldn't.  His  eyes  forbade  with  a  cold, 
defiant  anger  any  of  nis  children  who  ventured 
into  his  presence.  He  could  not  bear  them  to  see 
him  helpless. 
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"  I  want  none  of  you  near  me  I  "  That  was  the 
sole  remark  he  vouchsafed  to  any  one,  and  that 
was  to  Cecilia — to  h  is  favourite. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  long  day  after  the 
storm,  Dolores  received  a  frantic  telegram  from 
Sebastian. 

"  Must  come  to  see  me  before  you  leave  town. 
Can't  move  from  sofa.  If  you  don't  come,  shall 
shoot  myself." 

Dolores,  Bella,  and  Anna  were  having  a  some- 
what melancholy  tea  in  the  big  drawing-room. 
Anna  pursed  up  "her  lips. 

"  How  very  like  Sebastian  1  No  one  else  would 
have  had  the  cheek  to  send  you  such  a  message," 
she  said  acidly. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  to  see  him,  Bella?" 
asked  Dolores. 

Bella  shook  her  head. 

"  But,  Bella,  he  is  so  unhappy  1  and  it  wasn't 
really    all    his    fault.     The    trouble    was    there 

before "    began    Dolores  eagerly,   but    then 

stopped,  for  Bella  began  to  cry. 

"  I  don't  understand  !  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  when  you  talk  like  that,"  she  said.  "We 
were  very  prosperous  and  happy  till  yesterday! 
Of  course  Sebastian  was  often  tiresome,  and  poor 
Papa  was  never  kind  to  me  about  Alfred,  and 
Clarence's  debts  bothered  him,  and  he  couldn't 
stand  Anna's  ideas  about  being  a  woman  doctor, 
but  on  the  whole  we  were  very  much  looked  up 
to.  And  now  quite  suddenly,  without  any 
warning,  there  is  an  explosion  and  all  our  family 
life  seems  blown  to  bits,  and  it  happened  because 
Sebastian  struck  Papa.  I  don't  say,  like  Cissie, 
that  I  win  never  meet  Sebastian  again,  because  I 
am  going  to  be  Alfred's  wife,  and  a  clergyman's 
wife  must  be  forgiving  ;  but  I  can't  and  won't  see 
him  to-morrow,  that's  asking  too  much  I  * 
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Dolores  looked,  but  not  very  hopefully,  at 
Anna. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  she.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  clergyman's  wife,  so  I  haven't  even  that 
inducement  to  saintly  behaviour.  If  you  take  my 
advice.you'll  pay  no  attention  to  that  silly  telegram. 
Sebastian  won't  shoot  himself!" 

"  But  you  might  go  to  help  him,  you  who  are 
so  lucky  as  to  have  brothers ! "  cried  Dolores. 
"  I  wish  See  were  my  brother,  then  it  would  all 
be  so  much  easier." 

Anna  laughed.  "  In  that  case  the  telegram 
would  have  been  less  urgent.  Brothers  don't 
even  profess  to  be  ready  to  shoot  themselves  if 
their  sisters  don't  go  to  see  them." 

Dolores  coloured.  "  I  think  you  are  horrid, 
Anna !  but  since  neither  of  you  will  come  with 
me,  I  shall  go  myself."  Then  she  quickly  re- 
pented. 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  say  sharp  things  and  wrangle 
when  alt  this  has  just  happened?  I  didn't  mean 
it,  Anna.  You  are  not  horrid,  really  I "  She 
held  out  warm  hands  to  Anna  and  BeUa.  "  The 
only  consolation  is  to  hold  tight  together,"  she 
cried. 

Bella  and  Anna  laughed.  They  were  both 
easily  appeased,  for  Dont's  ways  were  familiar 
to  them  from  childhood. 

"And  she  is  such  a  darling,"  Bella  said  to 
Anna  afterwards.  "  I  know  Cissie  and  Dugdale 
think  her  unlucky,  but  there's  something  so  warm 
about  her.  She  really  cares  about  our  concerns. 
That's  comforting  sometimes." 

"  She  can't  help  the  way  she's  made,  I  suppose," 
said  Anna,  philosophically.  "  But  she  is  silly 
about  Sebastian ;    she  always  was.     I    am   not 

foing  to  aid  and  abet  her  there.    She  may  go 
y  herself  if  she  is  fool  enough  1" 
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And  there  is  no  doubt  Dolores  would  have  been 
fool  enough  had  not  Gregory  intervened. 

He  came  round  the  next  morning  to  announce 
his  intention  of  putting  her  into  the  train  at  King's 
Cross,  having  nad  a  letter  from  Miss  EUerson 
entreating  him  to  do  so. 

"  I  am  to  carry  you  off  by  force  if  other  means 
don't  prevail,"  he  said.  "  The  old  lady  is  full  of 
anxieties  about  you,  and  she  can't  do  without  you 
any  longer." 

"  She  can't  want  me  more  than  I  want  her ! " 
said  Dolores  fervently,  for  she  was  counting  the 
hours  to  her  departure.  "  But  I  must  go  first 
to  Sebastian." 

"  Sebastian  threatens  to  shoot  himself  if  she 
doesn't,"  explained  Anna.  "Tell  her  she  can't 
dance  off  alone  to  his  lodgings  in  Marylebone 
Road,  Gregory  I" 

Gregory  felt  a  tinge  of  amusement  at  being 
called  on  to  preach  proprieties. 

"  But,  Cousin  Gregory,  I  must !  I  can't  desert 
See,"  said  Dolores  anxiously. 

"  Well,  if  you  must,  I'll  take  you  there  on  the 
way  to  the  station.  We'll  stop  the  cab  and  go 
in  to  see  him.    Will  that  do?  ■ 

"  Yes ;  you  are  such  a  great  comfort  and  sup- 
port, Cousin  Gregory,"  said  Dolores,  with  that 
candid  and  grateful  frevour  that  always  seemed 
to  add  another  score  to  his  years.  "Such 
a  great  comfort  and  support  I  And  you  never 
waste  any  time,  as  other  people  do,  in  making 
objections." 

When  he  had  gone,  she  added  gravely  : 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Aunt  Tilly.  She  always 
says  that  she  has  never  found  any  one  in  all 
the  world  who  one  can  depend  on  as  one  can 
on  him." 

Later  in  the  day  she  drew  a  long  breath  of 
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relief  as  she  seated  herself  by  his  side  in  a 
hansom. 

"You're  uncommonly  glad  to  be  off,  eh?"  he 
said,  smiling  at  her. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  leave  Bella,  but  I  am  longine 
for  home,"  Dolores  owned.  "  I  am  so  thanKfiH 
I've  got  a  home.  If  I  hadn't,  I  shouldn't  wish  to 
live  m  this  world  another  day.  Of  course  one 
would  have  to  be  as  brave  as  one  could  in  that 
case,  but  I  shouldn't  really  wish  to." 

Somehow  the  words  touched  him  more  than 
any  confidence  she  had  ever  made  him.  He  made 
no  reply  at  all,  but  stared  erimly  out  of  the 
other  window.  She  was  used  to  his  occasional 
dumbness,  and  it  did  not  in  the  least  trouble 
her. 

They  were  admitted  at  once  to  Sebastian's 
room.  Fraulein  Hofienhalter,  who  met  them  in 
the  hall,  was  expecting  Dolores,  though  rather 
surprised  to  see  Gregory, 

"He  has  been  looking  all  the  day  for  you,"  she 
said.  "  Before  even  it  was  possible  that  you  could 
his  telegram  receive,  he  awaits  that  you  arrive. 
He  excites  himself  beyond  expression," 

Dolores  was  at  once  attracted  and  puzzled  by 
Fraulein  Anna's  good  face.  The  broad  forehead, 
the  slow  and  deliberate  voice,  and  even  the  way 
in  which  the  thick,  light  brown  hair  grew  on  the 
brow,  was  familiar. 

"Yes,  1  know  how  he  excites  himself,"  she 
said. 

"  He  will  be  better  now  that  he  sees  his  sister," 
said  Fraulein  Anna,  and  knocked  at  Sebastian's 
door  before  Dolores  bad  time  to  explain  her 
relationship. 

They  found  Sebastian  lying  on  a  sofa  with 
bandaged  knee  and  hand.  His  face  was  pale, 
and  there  were  red  rtms  round  his  eyes.    He 
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was  in  a  mood  which  wavered  between  despair- 
ing remorse  and  defiant  recklessness,  but  which 
was  masked  by  a  rather  jarring  attempt  at 
facetiousness. 

Dolores  sat  down  by  him  and  began  to  tell 
him  the  last  Gloucester  Square  news,  but  he 
attended  very  slightly  to  what  she  was  saying, 
and  presently  broke  in,  holding  up  a  letter  that 
lay  by  his  side : 

"  Do  you  see  this  ?  It's  from  Cissie.  She  says 
she'll  never  forgive  me.  She  may  jolly  well 
w^it  till  she's  asked  for  it  before  she  refuses  her 
precious  forgiveness — but  they've  all  done  with 
me.  If  I  didn't  kill  the  Pater,  I  might  have. 
What  a  pretty  scene,  wasn't  it  ?  Lord^  what  a 
scene  I  So  poor  Mamma  is  to  be  packed  off  to  a 
private  asylum  because  she  was  mad  enough  to 
object  to  old  Dicky  1  If  they  could  get  rid  of  me 
without  more  scandal,  they  wouldn't  care  what 
became  of  me.  Not  one  of  them  would  care. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  am  the  black  sheep — at  any 
rate  I  never  pretend  to  be  white.  I  suppose  I  am 
a  sickening  failure!"  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
till  Gregory  broke  into  the  tirade. 

"Dont  cant  so,  man!  If  you  are  a  sickening 
failure,  it's  your  own  fault  You  needn't  show  on 
like  a  beggar  at  a  church  door  who  is  proud  of 
his  sores. 

The  words  rang  brutally.  Gregory,  standing 
stiff  and  upright  by  the  window,  had  watched 
this  little  scene  till  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
patience,  Dolores  was  as  startled  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  cracked  a  whip,  but  Sebastian  pulled 
himself  together,  though  ne  eyed  Gregory  resent- 
fully. The  half  boastful,  half  miserable  rhodo- 
montade  ceased.  Sebastian  held  out  his  uninjured 
hand  to  Dolores  with  a  gesture  not  devoid  of 
dignity. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  know  I've 
been  making  a  precious  ass  of  myself,  but  I 
know,  too,  tnat  though  every  one  else  makes  a 
point  of  kicking  a  fellow  when  he  is  down,  you 
will  always  stand  by  him." 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  will.  See,"  said 
Dolores.  "  We  always  have  stuck  to  each  other 
in  scrapes,  you  and  I,  Do  you  remember  the 
scrape  you  got  into — which  wasn't  really  your 
fault 'at  all — soon  after  I  first  came  to  live  with 
you  all?" 

It  was  a  futile  attempt  to  put  the  situation  back 
on  the  old  grounds.  Both  men  knew  that  it  was 
futile. 

"  I  remember  perfectly  well,"  said  Sebastian, 
"but  look  here  :  I  want  to  talk  things  over  with 
you  alone,  please." 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Dolores  off  to  Norfolk  by 
the  six  o  clock  train  from  King's  Cross,"  said 
Gregory  stolidly.  "  Sorry  to  be  a  nuisance  ;  but 
I  promised  that  1  would  She  can't  go  off  by 
herself  from  that  station." 

"  Don't  fail  me  now,  Girl,"  said  Sebastian  under 
his  breath. 

The  quaint,  childish  nickname  spoke  to  her 
heart,  and  to  all  its  cherished  loyalties.  With  a 
rush  of  affection  she  realised  how  much  poor 
See  wanted  her,  and  how  fond  she  was  of  nim. 
Then  she  glanced  at  Gregory  Charrington,  stand- 
ing still  and  obstinate  like  a  sentry  on  guard. 

"  Cousin  Gregory,  you  might  give  us  ten 
minutes  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  We  should  still 
catch  the  train.  Couldn't  you  wait  outside  for 
me  for  ten  minutes?" 

Gregory  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  dissent, 
but  then  suddenly  gave  way.  What  rights,  after 
all,  had  he  ? 

"  Very  well,  I'll  wait  for  you ;  but  mind  you 
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come,"  he  said  ungraciously,  and,  without  a  fare- 
well to  Sebastian,  went  out  of  the  room. 

Sebastian  laughed.  "Old  Gregory  Powder 
doesn't  like  me  to-day." 

Dolores  jumped  up.  "  If  you  laugh  at  Cousin 
Gregory,  I  shall  go  at  once.  It  was  very  kind 
of  him  to  bring  me  here.  No  one  else  would, 
and " 

"  Let  him  be,"  said  Sebastian.  "  He  is  only 
allowing  us — me — ten  minutes,  don't  waste  one 
of  them  in  recounting  his  virtues,  I  grant  them 
all — thrice  over,  if  you  like.  He  has  all  that  I've 
not  got  I  am  pretty  well  bankrupt.  If  you  had 
not  come  this  afternoon " 

"See,  you  should  not  have  threatened!  That 
was  very  mean,"  said  Dolores,  "and  I  should 
have  come  without  that,  just  because  we  are 
great  friends." 

"When  a  fellow  is  drowning,  he  can't  be  so 
very  particular  about  just  how  he  clutches  at 
what  saves  him,"  said  Sebastian. 

He  was  whiter  than  ever,  and  he  winked  his 
small  eyes  vigorously  till  they  were  redder  than 
before,  but  he  was  in  far  more  deadly  earnest 
than  he  had  ever  been,  and  he  tried  pathetically 
to  clutch  her  dress  in  his  left  hand. 

"  Girl,  Girl !  I  think  even  you  are  slipping  away 
from  me,  and  you  are  all  I  have  1  '  he  cried 
desperately.  "I  love  you!  Oh,  of  course  I  do! 
Every  one  does,  but  no  one  loves  you  as  much 
as  I  do.  No  one  else  in  the  world  ever  can,  or 
ever  will.  You  are  my  soul,  my  God,  and  every- 
thing that  isn't  beastly  in  me ;  and  you  always, 
always  have  been,  even  when  i  haven't  known 
it  I  If  you  let  me  go,  I  shall  go  straight  to  the 
devil !  if  you'll  have  me,  I'll  be  anything  you  like. 
No,  don't  stare  past  me  out  of  the  window ;  1 
want  you.    Oh,  Dolores,  I  want  you  so  badly  that 
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I  can't  sleep  or  eat  for  thinking  of  you.    You 
mustn't  turn  away  from  me,  because  I  really  can't 

do  without  you — I  really  can't  I " 

Poor  Dolores  I  She  wished  that  she  had  not 
bidden  Gregory  leave  her.  She  wished  him  back 
again^  a  solid  bulwark  between  her  and  this 
piteous  outburst. 

"  I  mustn't  I  I  mustn't ! "  she  said  to  herself; 
but  all  the  white  her  intense  sj^mpathy,  her  true 
affection  for  her  dear  See,  whom  she  had  always 
championed  and  understood,  tugged  at  her  heart- 
strings. 

"See,  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  but  not  in  the 
least  like  that,"  she  said.  "  Dear  See  I  let  go  my 
dress,  please." 

He  turned  his  back  on  her,  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  sofa  cushions.  There  was  a  queer  muffled 
sound  that  tried  to  be  a  laugh,  and  ended  in 
something  suspiciously  like  a  sob. 

"  Oh,  See  1  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  miser- 
able !    Don't  I "  she  said  faintly. 

She  had  comforted  him  in  so  many  bovish 
troubles,  it  was  hard  she  couldn't  comfort  nim 
now. 

"You  wish  I  wouldn't  I "  said  Sebastian,  sitting 
upright  again  and  speaking  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness. "And  what  use  is  there  in  that?  You 
can  help  rae,  you  can  make  what  you  like  of  me, 
but  you  won  t  hold  out  a  finger !  You  wish  I'd 
let  you  go ;  well,  why  don't  you  let  me  go  ?  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  go  then." 

"See!  how  can  you?"  she  cried  indignantly. 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
things  like  that." 

"  There  I  now  you  are  shocked,"  said  Sebastian. 


*'  But  it's  true  I  You  can't  help  it,  I  don't  say 
you  can,  but  you've  got  tight  hold  of  me,  Girl. 
You  began  to  have  a  hold  when  I  was  a  small  chap. 
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There  were  some  things  1  couldn't  do  because 
you  held  me  back  from  them.  Oh,  I  wasn't  a 
pattern  little  boyl     The  Pater  thought  I   was 

Eretty  bad  ;  but  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  should 
ave  been  a  jolly  sight  worse.  You  didn't  know 
what  the  things  were  I  No,  of  course,  you  didn't  I 
You  knew  nothing  about  them,  but  you  held  me 
all  the  same.  And  then  there  was  Germany — 
well,  I  forgot  you  for  a  time  in  Germany  1  I 
didn't  see  you  for  so  long.  But  when  I  got  back, 
there  you  were  again,  and  you  were  the  only 
bit  of  home  I  cared  a  brass  farthing  about — except 
poor  Mamma,  and  the  sight  of  her  was  enough 
to  make  one  hang  one's  self.  And  now,  now  if  you 
slip  away  from  me,  I  must  try  to  drown  the  hold 
you've  got  on  me,  for  I  can't  bear  it  I  You  don't 
understand  in  the  least  I  You  don't  know  what 
it  all  means  1 " 

"  1  am  very  sorry.  See,"  said  she.  So  far  as 
her  own  experience  went  she  certainly  didn't 
know ;  but  sne  understood  vicariously,  and  her 
indignation  died. 

Sebastian's  mood  changed  quickly  at  sight  of 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Sorry  ?  Why,  so  you  are  I  Oh,  you  darling ! 
that  1  should  make  you  cry  I  But  can't  you  be 
glad?  Dolores,  can't  you  be  glad  that  I  love  you  ?  " 

She  shrank  back,  and  again  he  caught  desper- 
ately at  her  dress. 

"Oh,  don't  go  like  that!  You  mustn't  1  Dolores, 
I  can't  make  speeches  now,  my  head  aches  as 
if  it  would  split,  but  you  are  all  that  I  have,  and 
you  are  deserting  me.  There's  only  ten  minutes 
allowed,  and  five  are  gone,  and  I  can't  say  all 
I  want  to  say,"  cried  Sebastian  desperately. 

He  tried  to  strike  his  forehead,  and  hurt  his 
bandaged  hand.  The  familiar  gesture  frustrated 
went  to  Dolores*  heart  more  than  any  words. 
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"Oh,  See,  don't  hurt  yourself!"  she  cried,  catch- 
ing the  poor  hand  in  hers.  "  I  am  not  deserting 
you.     Haven't  I  always  stuck  to  you  ?  " 

"  No  I "  he  cried  passionately.  "  You  are  being 
swept  away !  I  feel  it.  You  are  good.  Oh,  yes  I 
you  are  good  as  the  Angels  of  the  Passion  (that 
was  a  picture  I  saw  in  r  lorence  once,  Girl,  and 
one  angel  is  like  you,  she  has  just  your  look  in 
her  eyes),  but  you  are  being  swept  further  from 
me,  and  yet  if  you  chose  you  could  save  me.  My 
angel !  Dolores,  you  are  my  angel.  I  don't  care 
a  hang  for  any  one  else,  I  never  did  I  (at  least 
BOt  really,  not  as  I  care  for  you  now)  and  yet  I 
know  I'm  not  good  enough.  You'd  better  spread 
your  white  wings  and  fly  away,  I  suppose,  before 
they  get  any  mud  on  them. 

"  Girl,  Girl,  I  can't  put  "it  so  that  you'll  under- 
stand. I've  been  such  a  beast  lately  I  1  am  a 
beast  1  I  drank  too  much  only  last  night  because 
I  was  wretched,  and  my  family  all  hate  me  t  and 
only  you  believe  that  I'd  like  to  be  quite  different. 
Dolores,  if  you  really  loved  me,  I  snouW  respect 
myself  again,  because  what  you  love  can't  be 
bad." 

Dolores  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  I  do  love  you — but  I  think  it's  another  kind 
of  loving,"  she  repeated. 

There  was  a  minute's  pause,  then : 

"  Girl,"  he  said,  very  gently  and  insinuatingly, 
"I— I'd  take  what  I  could  get!  If  you'll  only 
promise,  there  shall  never  be  any  one  else.  Will 
you  marry  me  some  day?  It  may  be  years  off, 
it  may  be  when  we  are  both  old  ;  but  I  shouldn't 
mind  waiting  if  only  I  were  quite  sure  you'd 
never  be  led  away.  When  1  think  some  one  else 
may  step  in,  I  go  quite  mad  with  fear  and  rage." 

"Aunt  Tilly  wouldn't  like  me  to  promise  to 
marry  you,  See ! "  said  Dolores  faintly.    "  And 
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I  will  never  go  against  her,  or  leave  her,  because 
she  has  been  everything  to  me.  Home,  and 
mother,  and  cosiness,  and  happiness." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  quite  understand.  That's  why  it 
had  bietter  he  me  I  No  other  man  ever  would 
understand  so  well,"  said  Sebastian.  "  I  ask  so 
little  of  you,  Girl  t  Only  that  you  will  never  be 
engaged  to  any  one  else,  and  that  some  day  you'll 
marry  me." 

"I  shall  never  marry  any  one,"  said  Dolores. 
"  Somehow  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  never 
marry  any  one." 

"Then  you  might  just  as  -well  promise;  it 
couldn't  hurt  you,'  he  cried.  "Dolores,  I  must 
feci  sure  that  you  belong  to  me.  Of  course  I've 
no  money  at  present,  though  it's  a  shame  I  haven't 
when  you  just  think  what  the  Pater's  income  is, 
and  I  am  awfully  in  debt,  and  down  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pretty  bad  hole,  but  I'll  climb  up!  I  swear 
I'll  climb  up,  if  I  am  sure  of  you." 

"  You've  always  been  sure  of  me,"  she  said 
with  some  pride.  "  I've  never  failed  you  I  I've 
always  been  your  friend." 

"  Bless  you !  You  little  darling  I  so  you  have, 
but  I  want  your  promise.  Dolores,  it  tortures 
me  to  fancy  that  one  fine  day  some  steady,  rich 
fellow,  with  every  advantage  and  credential,  will 
step  in  between  us  and  block  out  the  sight  of 

four  sweet  face  with  his  d d  broad  shoulders! 
couldn't  stand  it!  You're  my  angel,  not  hist 
Here  am  I  struggling,  struggling  up  out  of  a  pit 
because  I  love  you,  and  he  just  walks  in  and — 
'  Pouf  1 '  the  light  is  gone,  and  I  roll  to  the  bottom 
and  all  the  devils  in  hell  jeer,  and  I  shall  never 
even  attempt  to  rise  again,  and  all  because  you 
wouldn't  give  me  one  little  promise,"  cried 
Sebastian,  sinking  back  exhausted. 
There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 
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"  Mr.  Charritigton  waits.  It  is  time  for  the 
lady  sister  to  catch  the  train,"  said  a  gentle,  slow 
voice  outside. 

"  You  don't  really  care  a  hang  what  becomes 
of  me!"  cried  Sebastian,  "Go— go  thenl  and 
I'll " 

"  Oh,  See,  I  care  I  Idocarel  therel  Ipromisel" 
Dolores  cried.  "  Only  promise  me  that  you  will 
be  very  good  now,  and " 

There  was  a  heavier  footstep  on  the  stairs. 
"  Cousin  Gregory  is  coming  up  to  fetch  me.    I 

gromised  him  that  I  wouldn't  miss  the  train, 
iood-bye,  dear  See.     Good-bye." 

She  avoided  his  outstretched  arm,  but  dropped 
a  hasty  kiss  on  the  bandage  on  his  forehead,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

"  I'm  late,  but  I've  come  at  last,"  she  said 
breathlessly  to  Gregory. 

"  It's  about  time  !    said  he. 

He  was  rather  cross,  Dolores  thought,  but  she 
never  was  in  the  least  afraid  of  Gregory.  Once 
she  had  run  to  him  for  refuge  from  a  tnrong  of 
strange  people,  now  when  strange  emotions 
perplexed  and  besieged  her,  she  still  felt  as  if 
there  were  safety  in  his  single-minded  counsel. 

"  I've  just  promised  something  to  Sebastian," 
she  said  suddenly,  as  they  drove  to  King's  Cross. 

She  was  excited,  and  spoke  rather  breathlessly. 
Gregory  just  glanced  at  her. 

"Then  I'm  sorry  I  took  you  to  see  him;  1 
wonder  what  Aunt  Tilly  will  say  to  me?"  said 
he. 

"  Oh,  but  it  shall  not  make  any  difference  to 
her,"  said  Dolores.    "  I  told  him  that." 

"  What  have  you  promised  ?  to  marry  Sebas- 
tian ?  " 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so — some'day  I "  said  Dolores. 
"But  anyhow,  never  to  be  engaged  to  any  one 
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else  I  I  think  that  was  what  See  was  really  most 
anxious  about.  He  can't  bear  to  think  that  there 
might  ever  be  some  one  else." 

"  Oh,  can't  he?"  said  Gregorv. 

"  You're  rather  angry,"  said  Dolores  presently, 
in  a  small  voice.     "  Do  you  think  1  was  wrong  ?  " 

*'  1  think  that  Sebastian  had  no  business  to 
bind  you  like  that." 

Her  long  habit  of  standing  up  for  Sebastian 
rose  at  once  in  defence. 

"  But  he  didn't  ask  much,  Cousin  Gregon'  1  I 
told  him  I  could  never  think  of  leaving  Aunt 
Tilly  ;  he  quite  understands  that.  No  other  man 
ever  would  understand  that  so  well." 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Gregory. 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  think  it  was  wrong,  but  I  can't 
let  See  go  to  the  bad  I  He  said  he  would  go  to 
the  devil  if  I  deserted  him." 

"Then  you'd  better  have  let  him  go!"  said 
Gregory.  "The  devil  might  have  taught  him  a 
lesson  or  two  that  are  rather  beyond  your  ken. 
He's  a  highly  unpleasant  teacher,  andnis  pitch- 
fork leaves  nasty  scars  on  one's  soul  that  one 
would  save  a  man  from  if  one  could — of  course ! 
Just  as  one  would  save  him  from  hanging  or 
torture  if  one  could,  but  there  are  some  jobs  that 
can't  be  taken  in  hand  with  kid  glove  and  rose- 
water." 

*'  Oh  I "  said  Dolores. 

She  sat  very  still  and  upright  all  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  King's  Cross,  and  said  no  word. 

Gregory  put  her  into  the  train,  and  bought  a 
Punch  and  a  bottle  of  Eau-de-Cologne  which  he 
offered  humbly.  He  was  a  good  deal  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  all  that  to  you,  Dolores. 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

"  r  don't  Delieve  I  quite  understand  what  you 
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mean — ^yct,"  said  Dolores.  **  I  can't  help  wanting 
to  stand  by  Sebastian.  Cousin  Gr^oi^,  do  you 
believe  that  all  the  unpleasant  teachers  with  pitch- 
forks are ?" 

The  whistle  blew  shrilly  and  drouned  her 
voice. 

"  Oh,  we  are  off!  "  she  cried.  "  Cousin  Gregory, 
whatever  your  ideas  may  be,  please  don't  quarrel 
with  Sebastian,  and  try — do  try  to  befriend  him, 
because " 

The  whistled  shrieked  again ;  the  guard  banged 
the  door ;  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  station. 

Gregory,  watching  the  eager,  pleading  face  at 
the  window,  nodded  an  assent 

"Yes,  riltry,"  he  said.  "We  are  all  making 
a  great  many  too  many  promises  to-day,  but 
I'll  try." 


THIRD   PART 

The  Light  of  Lights  He  is,  in  the  heart  of  tbe-Dulc 
Shining  eteroally. 

Bhagavad-gila. 


CHAPTER  1 

One  fine  Sunday  afternoon  Olyni[)ia  Mum  put 
on  her  best  hat  and  went  to  inquire  after  ner 
nephew. 

Nearly  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  accident. 
Sebastian's  knee  was  mending,  though  he  stilt 
limped;  his  fingers  were  out  of  splints,  and  his 
spirits  had  recovered  their  tone.  After  all  he 
had  not  killed  his  father.  Dolores  was  not  going 
to  desert  him  for  any  one  else,  and  though  his 
money  affairs  were  in  a  somewhat  parlous  con- 
dition, he  was  accustomed  to  that  worry,  and 
bore  a  state  of  indebtedness  with  a  philosophy 
disheartening  to  creditors. 

Olympia  found  him  in  the  big  studio  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  where  he  was  sitting  with  his  leg 
proppea  up  on  a  stool  working  away  in  clay  with 
bis  uninjured  hand,  and  whistling  sweetly  while 
he  worked,  "  Exactly  like  Gus,"  she  said  to  her- 
self with  a  smile. 

A  small,  elderly  man,  who  wore  his  grsy  hair 
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rather  long,  and  who  had  a  pair  of  spectacles 
with  very  large  round  glasses  perched  on  his 
Dose,  emerged  from  bebind  a  screen,  clay  in 
hand* 

"This  is  my  friend  and  host,  Herr  Hoffenhalter," 
said  Sebastian.  "  Herr  Hoffenhalter,  this  is  my 
Aunt,  Miss  Mum." 

'*  Ach — so  1  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  honoured 
Aunt,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

Olympia  smiled  genially. 

"  Now  you  needn  t  have  gone  into  that,  though 
it's  nice  of  you,"  she  remarked.  **  I  am  his  Aunt, 
Herr — Herr — I  can't  manage  your  name  yet  I  am 
afraid — but  we  have  had  a  family  jar,  so  we  dont 
mention  the  relationship  as  a  rule.  AH  the  same, 
1  felt  I  must  come  to  see  how  he  is  getting  on.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  so  much  better,  my  dear.  He 
looks  as  if  he  might  stand  a  bit  of  building  up 
though  still,  don't  he,  Herr— Herr— ?  " 

"  HoflTenhalter,"  put  in  the  old  gentleman 
mildly. 

"  ill  get  it  right  before  I've  done  with  il," 
Olympia  said  earnestly;  "for  there's  nothing 
ruder  than  to  call  people  by  the  wrong  names. 
If  you  wouldn't  mind  letting  me  repeat  it  after 
you  once  or  twice.  Hoffenhalter,  Hoffenhalter  I 
that's  it  I  I  shall  never  forget  it  now.  It's  a 
pretty  sounding  name  I'm  sure.  I  should  think 
It  must  be  maddening  to  hear  stupid  people  make 
a  hash  of  it.  '  Mum  *  don't  seem  much  worth 
having  after  HoHenhalter,  does  it  7  " 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  kindly  as  he  set  a 
chair  for  her.  The  trouble  Olympia  had  taken 
pleased  him. 

"  Why,  Mein  Fraulein,"  he  said,  **  a  name  is — 
with  all  else  in  God's  world — a  symbol  of  a 
reality,  but  in  itself  nothing.  Without  doubt, 
the  name  of  Mum  stands  to  those  who  know 
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you  for  all  that  there  is  ol  most  gracious  and 
most  kind." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  don't  sound  quite  so  agreeably 
in  every  one's  ears,"  said  Olympia  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  wish  you'd  put  your  leg  up  again,  young  man. 
It  beats  me  to  understand  now  you  got  down 
those  four  stairs." 

"I  sat  down  them,"  said  Sebastian.  "The 
getting  up  again  will  be  the  problem — but  I  leave 
that  to  Providence. 

Olympia  nodded.  "Gus  and  Nap  are  fond  ol 
chancing  it,  too,"  she  said  reflectively.  "  But 
Caesar  Herbert  was  always  for  making  sure  be- 
forehand ;  not  but  what  he'd  seem  to  take  a  risk 
sometimes — only  he  never  took  it  without  he'd 
pretty  good  reason  to  guess  which  way  the  cat 
would  jump.  How  is  he  this  week?  I  hope  he 
is  going  on  well  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Sebastian.  "  I  don't  go  to 
the  house.  We've  done  with  each  other.  There's 
no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  please." 

"Well,  I  don't  hold  with  much  talking  myself," 
said  Olympia.  (She  was  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  she  was  a  woman  of  few  words.) 
"EspeciaUy  not  where  Caesar  Herbert's  con- 
cerned, mit  as  for  your  having  done  with  him 
or  he  with  you,  no  one  ever  is  done  with  their 
own  near  relations,  whatever  they  may  choose  to 
say  about  it.  At  least  that's  my  experience.  You 
can't  cut  blood  I  Friends  are  another  matter,  so  are 
'  steps,'  so  are  '  in-laws.'  You  may  get  quit  of 
them,  and  some  folk  manage  to  shuffle  out  of 
the  marriage  knot ;  but  parents  and  children,  and 
own  brothers  and  sisters,  are  never  really  done 
with  one  another,  however  much  they  may  wish 
it.  Here  am  I,  a  case  in  point.  Do  you  suppose 
I  ever  expected  to  be  sitting  here  listening  to 
you  ?" 
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Sebastian  grinned  over  the  "  listening." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  most  awfully  kind  of  you 
to  have  come  with  me  from  the  hospital  the  other 
day,"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  thank 
you." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  t  It  wasn't  goodness,  it  was 
just  that  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,  said  Olympia. 
"  I  shouldn't  say  that  Caesar  Herbert  ancf  I  was 
an  affectionate-  brother  and  sister,  but  the  fact 
that  he  is  my  brother  and  you  his  son  had  such 
a  pull  on  me,  that  it  gave  me  no  peace  till  I  gave 
way  to  it.  You  may  laugh,  but  I  m  speaking  the 
truth.  If  you  try  to  break  a  blood  tie,  you  make 
your  fingers  sore,  and  you  do  yourself  no  good  in 
the  end.  You  make  up  your  quarrel  witn  your 
father,  my  dear,  I've  had  experience  of  family 
quarrels,  and  I  don't  like  them.  There  I " — as 
Sebastian  made  no  response  to  her  injunction — 
"  you  ain't  going  to  attend  to  me  :  I  cim  see  that ; 
but  you  mustn't  mind  my  speaking,  for  I  never 
could  keep  things  bottled  up,  and " — with  a 
hearty  sign — "  and  I've  always  had  a  kind  ol 
hankering  after  my  brother's  children.  Such  a 
fine  family  of  them  1  and  I  so  fond  of  young 
people  about  me.  I  do  feel  I've  been  cheated  out 
of  my  rights  in  that  respect." 

"  n  you  come  to  that,  we  were  cheated  out  ol 
our  rights  too,"  said  Sebastian,  smiling. 

He  had  ready  manners,  and  he  liked  this 
motherly  and  genial  woman.  Indeed,  no  one 
with  a  spark  01  good-fellowship  in  his  soul  could 
long  resist  Olympia  Mum.  She  certainly  would 
be  out  of  place  in  Gloucester  Square,  Sebastian 
reflected,  and  the  idea  of  Mr.  Muncassen  and 
Olympia  together  amused  him  mightily,  but  she 
dian't  fit  in  so  badly  here.  FrSul^  Anna,  who 
presently  came  in  with  a  tea-tray,  begged  her 
to  stay  for  the  evening  meal. 


/ 
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Olympia  hesitated.  "  1  don't  say  it  woaldn't 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  me,"  she  said ;  "  I  enjoy 
sitting  down  to  something  I  haven't  prepared 
with  my  own  hands ;  and  there's  no  one  likes  a 
change  of  company  better  than  I  do ;  but  I  don't 
know,  I'm  sure  ;  I  didn't  come  with  the  intention 
of  staying  to  tea,  Miss  Hoffenhalter,  You  see," 
turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  "  I've  got  your 
name  quite  right  now." 

"  The  great  pleasure  will  be  to  us,"  said  he 
politely,  and  Olympia  stayed. 

The  meal  was  consequently  a  merry  one. 
Fraulein  Anna  was  doubtfully  aware  that  this 
strange  Aunt  of  Sebastian's  was  not  a  lady ;  Herr 
Hoffenhalter  regarded  her  through  his  round 
spectacles  with  a  benevolence  sligTitly  tempered 
by  surprise;  but  Olympia's  social  talent  rode 
triumphant  over  any  misgiving.  She  enjoyed 
herself  immensely,  and  with  such  a  disarmingly 
frank  and  open  enjoyment  that  he  would  be  a 
curmudgeon  indeed  who  could  criticise  her  grate-  ' 
ful  and  instinctive  expression  of  pleasure.  She 
was  so  amusing  too.  She  told  stories  of  Mums' 
dancing  saloon  with  a  verve  that  madt  them  all 
laugh,  and  her  fun  was  never  vulgar.  Olympia 
bad  a  keen  sense  of  humour  that  was  both 
tolerant  and  wide.  Petty  spite,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  vulgarity,  never  came  near  her.  If  she 
had  not  graduated  in  the  school  of  drawing-room 
manners,  she  had  learnt  many  a  lesson  in  the 
street  and  the  shop.  She  loved  her  fellow-man, 
and  her  fellow-woman  too. 

"Ach,  but  you  are  a  philosopher,"  said  her 
host.  "  For  you  have  learnt  to  laugh  without 
malice,  and  to  understand  without  scorn." 

"Lord  bless  voul  I  ain't  anything  so  grand 
as  that,"  said  Olympia.  "  But  I  don't  deny  I've 
had  my  experiences.    For  one :  I've  had  to  pick 
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up  sticks  where  I  best  could  to  keep  the  family 
pot  boiling.  Some  of  them  were  queer-shaped 
sticks  too.  I  came  by  them  all  honestly,"  she  added 
reflectively.  "  But  I've  known  too  much  to  feel 
like  coming  down  too  hard  on  hungry  thieves." 

And  this  was  a  millionaire's  sister,  thought 
Sebastian. 

"  It  ain't  manners  to  stare  about  one,"  Olympia 
said  presently,  with  her  pretty  dimpling  smile. 
"  But  you'll  allow  it's  difficult  to  rind  one's  manners 
in  a  place  like  this  that's  chock  full  of  things  I 
should  like  to  look  at.  Nap  always  says  that  Gus 
and  I  are  as  inquisitive  as  ever  we  can  be." 

"  No,no,  MeinFraulein,"saidHerT  Hoffenhalter. 
"  That  which  you  experience  is '  Lebens  Interesse,' 
which  is  in  itself  the  sign  of  vitality,  and  feeds 
the  sacred  fire  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  prying  inauisition  which  is  the  petty 
vice  of  the  mean  soul." 

"  I'll  tell  Nap  that  next  time — if  I  can  only 
remember  the  lovely  way  you  put  it,"  said 
Olympia. 

She  was,  indeed,  immensely  interested.  TTie 
philosophic  old  man,  who,  for  all  his  courteous 

fentleness,  was  a  person  of  strong  preiurf^^"^ 
elighted  her.  The  grave,  broad-browed,! 
eyed  Anna,  touched  her  motherly  sympathy, 
studio  itself,  with  the  strange  modelled  pictures 
in  coloured  plaster  awoke  oer  lively  curiosity, 
but  deeper  than  all  these  cheerful,  transient 
emotions,  was  her  wistful  desire  to  befriend 
Caesar  Herbert's  boy,  and  bridge  the  gulf  she 
deplored.  Poor  Olympia  1  she  understood  many 
things  and  many  people,  but  one  strange  hard 
fact  she  always  shirked.  That  Caesar  Herbert 
was  angry  she  very  well  knew — she  had  been 
angry  herself,  and  no  doubt  she  had  laughed 
too  much  at  him ;  that  he  hadn't  a  particle  of 
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afSection  left  for  her  was  what  she  wouldn't 
know. 

After  tea  she  persuaded  Fraulein  Anna  to  let 
her  help  carry  tne  tea-things  away,  and  begged 
to  foe  allowed  to  lend  a  hand  in  washing  up  in 
the  kitchen  while  the  men  smoked  in  the  studio. 

"  But  surely  you  are  not  accustomed ;  English 
ladies  do  not  do  these  things/'  said  Anna. 

Olympia  rolled  up  the  sleeves  of  her  Sunday 

fown,  baring  beautiful,  plump  white  arms  with 
impled  elbows. 

"  bless  your  heart,  Fm  not  a  lady !  Didn't  you 
know  that?"  said  she.  "My  eldest  brother, 
Caesar  Herbert — that  boy's  fatner — ^is  by  .way  of 
being  a  gentleman,  but  uus  says  he  don't  make 
a  very  good  job  of  it.  I  believe  myself  that  my 
second  brother  Napoleon  could  do  it  far  better. 
Nap  has  excellent  manners,  he  was  bom  with  'em. 
You'd  enjoy  meeting  my  brother  Napoleon,  he's 
quite  refined.  Now  do  let  me  wash  while  you 
wipe.  1  ought  to  be  on  my  way  home,  but  it's 
a  treat  to  me  to  be  here.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I've  a  hankering  to  hear  more  about  that  nephew 
of  mine,  though  I  shouldn't  be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
h||fl|j^ou  came  to  know  him  if  Herr  Hoffenhalter 
ni^c  told  me  that  my  wanting  to  know  things 
is  nothing  but  a  sign  of  great  liveliness." 

They  both  laughed :  Anna  softly,  Olympia 
merrily  and  heartily.  Olympia  had  an  irresistibly 
catching  lau^h. 

"  But  certainly  I  will  tell  you  how  we  first  came 
to  know  Herr  Sebastian,"  said  Anna  "  It's  no 
secret  at  all.  It  is  years  since  that  our  knowledge 
with  him — ^is  that  right?  no — our  acquaintance 
with  him — beg^an.  One  summer — but  long  ago— 
my  brother  Franz  writes  to  my  father  that  he 
brings  home  with  him  a  young  lad  who  is  a 
torment  to  his  family,  and  idle  and  bad  to  teach. 
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We  are  not  too  rich,  you  understand,  and  my 
brother  wants  the  money,  otherwise  he  would 
decidedly  not  trouble  himself  with  a  tiresome 
boy  in  the  holidays. 

"  My  father,  he  always  will  take  the  part  of  the 
one  of  whom  he  hears  bad.  He  is  like  that.  It 
is  not  that  he  loves  badness,  you  understand,  but 
that  there  is  in  him  a  kind  of  perverseness. 
Already,  before  even  they  arrive,  ne  begins  to 
like  the  bad  pupil.  He  goes  to  the  gate  to  meet 
Franz.  Franz  is  a  large  man,  grave  and  full  of 
thought;  that  day  he  has  an  air  of  care  and 
seriousness.  Behmd  him>  skips  a  funny,  ugly 
little  boy,  with  a  turning  up  nose  and  eyes  that 
twinkle.  He  peeps  at  us  with  an  air  of  *  I  do 
not  care  what  you  think  of  me.'  *  He  is  the 
wickedest  imp  tnat  ever  was  born,  but  not  alto- 
gether stupid,*  says  my  brother.  He  speaks  in 
Uerman,  and  in  a  half-tone ;  he  does  not  supi>ose 
Sebastian  will  understand,  but  that  is  a  mistake 
Franz  sometimes  makes.  My  father  knew  that 
Sebastian  understood  auite  well. 

"  *  At  that  age  one  aoes  not  speak  of  wicked- 
ness,' my  father  says ;  and  Franz,  *  Wait  only  till 
you  know  him  ! '  It  was  a  holiday  in  whictMMie 
did  not  go  to  sleep.  I  am  then  sixteen  and  t^me 
from  school  that  I  may  keep  the  house  for  my 
father,  and  already  a  woman  (we  grow  up  earlier 
than  your  girls),  and  Sebastian  is  fifteen,  but  he 
then>  seems  to  me  many  years  younger  than  myself, 
except  now  and  ag[ain  in  a  flash  when  he  will  say 
a  thing  quite  old,  it  is  so  shrewd  I  Ach  I  but  he 
was  fuller  of  mischief  than  I  can  describe.  It 
delighted  him  to  go  always  to  the  edge  of  all  he 
dared  with  Franz.  Now  Franz  has  much 
patience,  he  is  slow  to  anger,  and  he  is  of  an  even 
justice,  jand  my  father  is  an  impatient  man,  with 
many  unreasonable  prejudices;  but  Sebastian  is 
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truly  an  imp  to  my  good  brother,  while  to  my 
fkther  he  is  quite  well-behaved.  I  think  that 
from  the  first  moment  there  is  affection  between 
them.  He  calls  my  father  'der  alte  Herr/  to 
distinguish  him  from  my  brother,  but  he  is  never 
disrespectful  to  him;  he  keeps  his  tricks  for 
Others.  He  will  be  happy  for  hours  in  his  studio, 
learning  to  model  and  to  talk  German  at  the  same 
time.  He  talks  well  very  quickly.  My  father 
says  that  he  is  a  remarkably  clever  boy,  but  my 
brother  says :  *  Here  is  some  one  with  brains  and 
money — two  great  gifts,  and  he  will  squander 
both.^ " 

**  And  what  did  vou  say  about  him  ? "  asked 
Olympia,  who  had  followed  this  recital  with 
warmest  interest. 

"  1  ?  Ach !  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about  his 
cleverness,  but  I  was  sorry  for  the  little  Sebas- 
tian." 

Olympia  nodded  sagely.  "  IVe  seen  a  lot  of 
boys  and  of  men  one  way  and  another,"  she  re- 
marked. "  I  know  the  sort  women  always  feel 
sorry  for :  they  give  a  deal  of  trouble  I " 

"  I  talk  of  many  years  ago.  Naturally  it  is  now 
quite  different,"  said  Fraulein  Anna.  **  Later  the 
little  Sebastian  left  us.  He  went  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  at  his  own  desire.  We  do  not  see 
him  any  more.  After  ^hat  we  had  great  mis- 
fortunes. My  father  was  obliged  to  leave  our 
home.  He  and  I  come  together  to  England,  where 
I  mean  to  teach  music  and  also  German.  Alas ! 
it  is  much  harder  than  I  thought  to  find  any 
pupils.  Then  I  discover  a  shop  where  they  will 
Duy  my  father's  coloured  plaster  work;  so  we 
take  this  studio,  and  I  stay  at  home  and  cook  and 
do  the  house  work,  and  he  models  and  is  happy. 
We  have  the  entire  floor.  There  are  three  rooms 
besides  the  big  studio  and  the  kitchen.    Then  I 
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consider  within  myself  that  if  I  can  find  another 
artist  he  may  share  the  studio  with  my  father, 
and  I  can  cook  also  for  him,  though  I  do  not 
so  much  like  it.  To  work  for  one's  own  is 
different ! " 

Olympia  lookec^  at  the  steady,  soft  hazel  eyes, 
and  the  grave,  sweet  mouth. 
'  "  YouVe  worked  too  hard,  and  done  what  you 
don't  like  too  much!  I  should  Uke  to  see  you 
dance  a  bit  I  You  forget  that  you  ain^  at  all  old 
yet,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  in  the  least  young,"  said 
Frftulein  Anna,  colouring.  The  remark  shocked 
her. 

**  My  youne-time  when  one  may  dance — my 
youth  1  would  say — is  quite  over  and  gone.  But 
now  comes  in  Herr  Sebastian  once  more.  I  put 
a  notice  about  the  studio  in  a  paper,  and  who  is 
it  comes  in  answer  to  it  ?  He  is  grown  a  man,  I 
do  not  recognise  him ;  he  is  not  sure  of  me,  for 
I  also  am  much  changed ;  but  when  he  sees  my 
father,  he  cries  out,  *  Der  alte  Herr  1 '  and  they 
run  to  embrace ! 

**  *  It  is  the  dear,  clever  boyl  It  is  little  Sebastian,' 
says  my  father,  and  all  is  settled  at  once. 

''Herr  Sebastian  comes  into  our  home  again, 
and  that  rejoices  me.  It  is  better  than  a  stranger, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  needs  one  with  sense  to 
take  some  thought  for  him.  He  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary carelessness.  He  leaves  his  mone^ 
on  his  wash-table,  and  he  overpays,  his 
cabs.  Also,  he  still  quarrels  with  his  father, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  he  struck  him. 
That  of  course  is  a  delusion.  To  strike 
one's  father  would  be  an  unheard  of  wickedness 
which  is  not  surely  to  be  thought  of  Herr 
Sebastian." 

"  He  ain't  really  a  bad  little  chap,  is  he?"  said 
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Olympia.  "  He's  very  like  his  Uncle  Augustus. 
I  hope  you  make  him  pay  up  regular?  There! 
1  didn't  mean  to  offena  you,  ray  dear ;  but  I've 
knocked  about  a  lot,  and  I've  got  to  spot  the  kind 
that  pays  up  and  the  kind  that  doesn't  at  a 
glance." 

"  Herr  Sebastian  would  certainly  never  cheat 
us  who  have  done  all  we  can  for  him.  I  cannot 
believe  so  badly  of  him,"  said  Fraulein  Anna. 

But  she  was  evidently  troubled,  and  the  con- 
versation languished  after  that. 

•*  There  1    I  m  sorry  I  spoke ! "  said  Olympia 

f)resently.  "  My  tongue  seems  hung  a  bit  too 
oose  to-day.  But,  bless  you,  I  meant  no  harm 
about  that  boy — only  a  friendly  warning.  For  all" 
I  know  he  may  be  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  if  he  ain't,  it  don't  follow  he's  bad.  I  must 
be  trotting^  now,  I  suppose,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  my  happy  after- 
noon. It  isn't  often  I've  enjoyed  a  tea  so  much, 
and  I  take  it  all  the  more  kindf  of  you  because  I  ain't 
really  good  enough  companv  for  the  likes  of  you 
and  Herr  Hoffenhalter,  and  I  dare  say  it  hasn't 
been  as  quite  so  pleasant  a  change  to  you  as  it 
has  to  me ! " 

Fraulein  Anna  blushed  scarlet. 

"  Indeed  it  has  been  most  pleasant  to  us ;  I  hope 
you  will  some  day  come  acjain." 

**  I  should  like  to,"  saia  Olympia  frankly,  **  if 
you  think  you  can  put  up  with  me^  but  I  ain't 
your  sort,  you  know." 

But  when  she  got  outside  the  house,  she  shook 
her  head  and  chuckled  to  herself. 

"  Just  as  innocent  as  two  dear  babes-in-the- 
wood  1  You  mi^ht  do  worse  than  make  a  friend 
of  me,  my  dear,  if  you  did  but  know  it !  I  could 
put  you  and  your  old  father  up  to  a  thing  or  two ; 
out,  save  us  I  the  advantage  must  be  lul  on  my 
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side,  or  theyll  never  let  me  in  again!  Luckily  I 
ain't  proud. 

She  had  taken  a  hearty  leave  of  Sebastian,  and 
felt  thoroughly  satisfied  and  pleased  with  her 
afternoon,  but  her  satisfaction  reached  its  climax 
when  on  walking  along  Marylebone  Road  she 
again  met  Charrington  on  his  way  to  see  Sebastian, 
Ol3rmpia  was  immensely  proud  of  being  on 
speakmg  terms  with  a  celeority.  She  beamed 
on  him  with  such  evident  delight  that  he  felt 
impelled  to  stop. 

Olympia  Mum  amused  Gregory:  the  likeness 
as  well  as  the  vast  difference  between  her  and 
Cissie  Muncassen  arrested  his  attention ;  so  did 
the  oddity  of  her  relationship  to  his  cousins ;  but 
beyond  and  below  amusement  he  really  liked  her, 
perhaps  recognising  a  humanity  as  broad  and 
simple  as  his  own. 

"  I  hope  you  find  your  nephew  all  right  again  ? 
Tm  just  going  to  look  him  up,"  he  said. 

"  Do,"  said  Olympia  warmly.  "  The  boy  ain't 
what  I  should  call  ill  now,  though  he's  rather 
thin.  He's  got  two  very  kind  people  to  feed  and 
coddle  him  ;  ne's  in  luck  there.' 

Gregory  smiled.  **  I  want  to  rout  him  out 
I'm  of)  to  Palestine  next  month,  and  I  want  him 
to  come  with  me." 

Olympia  was  at  once  immensely  interested. 
"  Dear  now  !  How  I  wish  I  was  in  his  shoes  1 " 
said  she.  "  I  should  like  to  be  off  to  Palestine. 
What  luck !  Is  it  just  a  pleasure-trip,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  it's  business,"  said  Charrington.  "  If 
Muncassen  comes,  he'll  do  interpreter  for  me.  He's 
very  clever,  you  know." 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Olympia ;  "  but  he  ain't 
very  steady,  is  he  ?  One  can  see  that  in  his  face. 
You  just  take  and  make  him  stick  to  something, 
Mr.  Charrington,"  she  sighed.    "  If  some  one  like 

22 
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you  had  just  taken  hold  of  my  brother  Napoleon 
when  he  was  that  young  man's  age,  he  mieht 
have  been  Prime  Minister,  and  the  equal  of  his 
great  namesake  by  now,"  she  averred  solemnly. 
"  He  had  it  in  him,  had  Napoleon ! " 

The  sigh  was  for  that  unrealised  ambition,  but 
the  next  moment  she  cheered  up. 

"  Not  but  what  we  are  doing  uncommonly  well 
with  the  •  Mums' '  dancing  rooms — better  than  I 
hoped,  and  I  am  hopeful.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
care  to  look  in  on  one  Wednesday  evening  ? " — 
she  drew  a  bundle  of  pink  tickets  from  her  pocket — 
"  I'd  eive  you  one  free,  for  I  needn't  say  we 
should  be  deeply  proud  to  entertain  you." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  You  are  very  kind 
to  me,"  said  Gregory,  "  but  unfortunately  I  can't 
dance.     I  limp,  d  you  see  ?  so  I  never  was  much 

food  at  a  ball  even  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  now 
'm  much  too  old,  and  much  too  busy. 

He  spoke  with  absolute  simplicity,  for  it  may 
safely  oe  affirmed  that  whatever  other  people 
thought  of  him,  he  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  himself  as  a  celebrity.  The  jump  from  Prime 
Minister  to  dancing  saloon  had  amused  him, 
but  his  thanks  for  her  kindness  were  quite  serious. 
Olympia  looking  at  the  rugged,  kind  face,  loved 
it.    She  felt  his  smgle-mindedness  and  goodness 

1'ust  as  small  children  and  animals  felt  it,  but  then, 
)ecause  she  was  not  a  child  but  a  woman,  she 
also  felt  that  at  that  moment  he  was  sad. 

"  I'm  sorry  I "  she  said.  **  I'm  sorry  you  can't 
come,  though  I  didn't  much  expect  you  could; 
but  I'm  sorrier  you  didn't  dance  when  you  were 
young.  Every  one  should  have  their  fair  turn, 
that's  what  I  always  say !  Life  ain't  meant  to  be 
all  beer  and  skittles,  but  every  one  should  have 
their  turn.  If  people  don't  get  it  the  right  way, 
they're  apt  to  get  it  in  the  wrong,  and  you've  not 
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lived  the  whole  of  your  life  if  you*ve  new  had 
it  at  alL  There's  thousands  dont !  That's  why 
I'm  so  set  on  '  Mums'  \  though  it  ain't  much  of  a 
work  put  alongside  of  yours." 

Gr^ory  Charrington's  blue  eyes  lighted  up. 

"  Oh,  you're  one  of  us !"  he  said.  "  Not  much 
of  a  work  ?  Well,  I  don't  know !  If  you  set  free 
the  beautiful  spirit  of  Joy  God  made,  and  deliver 
her  from  mucky,  vul^r,  hampering  clothes  she 
masquerades  in  sometimes,  ana  give  her  a  chance, 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  doing  a  good  deal."* 

Olympia's  high  colour  deepened  a  shade. 

"  I  haven't  said  such  a  thmg  to  any  one  before 
—the  boys  would  laugh — but  one  must  have  an 
idea  to  put  into  one*s  doings  to  give  'em  heart,  or 
they'd  be  as  flat  as  ditch-water,"  she  said.  "  Well, 
now,"  with  a  sudden  inquisitive  glance  at  his 
wrist,  **  I  haven't  got  funny  things  stamped  on 
me:  that's  not  part  of  'Mums'.'  I  always  did 
want  to  see  what  it  was." 

Gregory  laughed,  and  puUed  up  his  sleeve  to 
show  her. 

"  You  don't  need  to  have  a  symbol  stamped  on 
your  wrist,  Miss  Mum,  it's  stamped  on  your 
heart,"  he  said.  '*  I  am  glad  *  Mums' '  is  flourish- 
ing.   God  bless  it  1 " 

He  went  on  his  way,  and  Olympia,  much  elated, 
went  on  hers. 

Gregory  felt  cheered  too  by  the  chance  meeting. 
He  laughed  again  as  he  walked  on,  thinking  of 
the  pink  tickets  and  Olympia's  breezy  enthusiasm, 
but  it  was  a  laugh  without  a  tinge  of  mockery 
in  it,  and  it  did  him  good,  for  he  had  been  rather 
bothered  of  late. 

He  had  hoped  to  have  been  off  to  Palestine 
before  this,  but  his  start  had  been  delayed  by  a 
troublesome  piece  of  business. 

The  Brotherhood,  at  this  time,  had  already 
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become  an  immense  and  far-reaching  organisation. 
On  one  side  it  stood  for  decent  conditions  of 
labour,  on  the  other  for  a  standard  of  commercial 
excellence  in  production  that  was  considered 
quixotic  by  many  of  the  trades  unions.  It  had 
lately  come  into  collision  with  a  body  of  men 
who  had  at  first  been  its  warm  advocates.  The 
question  was  a  curious  one,  and  this  being  no 
history  of  the  "  Brotherhood  "  it  cannot  be  entered 
into  here,  but  it  may  be  said  with  safety  that  at 
any  rate  the  Brotherhood's  weapons  were  not 
likely  to  grow  rusty  for  want  of  use. 

Gregory  wished  he  were  off;  perhaps  none  the 
less  because  the  unavoidable  delay  had  made  it 

Eossible  for  him  to  offer  to  take  Sebastian  with 
im,  which  a  fortnight  ago  would  have  been 
impossible.  He  did  not  relish  the  idea,  although 
he  entertained  it  with  a  kind  of  dogged  determina- 
tion. He  was  very  angry  with  Sebastian,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  his  anger,  an  undercurrent  of  liking 
set  in  tnat  unsatisfactory  young  man's  direction. 
He  had  gone  to  the  rescue  so  often,  had  stood 
by  the  boy  in  so  many  scrapes,  that  he  was  bound 
to  be  fond  of  him,  even  though  he  had  told 
Dolores  that  a  devil  and  a  pitchfork  would  be 
Sebastian's  most  effective  teachers;  and  though 
the  thought  of  her  being  tied  to  Sebastian  filled 
him  with  an  indignation  too  deep  for  expression. 
He  arrived  at  the  studio  just  in  time  to  help 
Sebastian  up  the  four  steps  from  the  studio  and 
back  into  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER    II 

"  Yoo  haven't  got  bad  quarters  iiere,"  said 
Gregory,  glancing  round  the  tiny  room.  "And 
what  a  delightful  old  chap  that  is  I  He's  got  bis 
heart  in  his  work." 

Sebastian,  who  was  rather  ill  at  ease,  warmed 
to  the  subject  of  the  Hoffenhalters. 

"  They've  nursed  me  and  looked  after  me  as 
if — well,  I  won't  say  as  if  I  had  been  a  son  of 
the  house,  for  that  might  mean  that  I  got  precious 
cold  comfort ;  but  they've  been  most  awfully  kind. 
Quite  ridiculously  kind,  you  know  I  Did  you  ever 
see  my  old  tutor  ?  The  stolid  German  fellow  my 
father  sent  me  abroad  with  when  I  was  taken 
away  from  Eton  and  considered  an  irretrievable 
disgrace  to  my  family  at  fifteen.  Well,  he  took 
me  tiome  with  him.  I  hated  going ;  I  was  awfully 
sore  about  the  Eton  business.     My  father  never 

gave  me  a  fair  show  about  that,  and  I  loathed 
lermans,  at  least  I  believed  I  did.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  little  Don't  1  should  have  run  awav. 
But  der  alte  Herr  and  I  got  on  at  once.  He 
wasn't  a  scrap  like  a  father,  which  was  such  a 
mercy  I  Such  a  dear  old  man,  and  an  artist  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
You'd  like  Frclulein  Anna  too ;  she  keeps  my 
room  abominably  tidy,  doesn't  she  ?  but  sne's  as 
wholesome  and  good  as  good  bread ;  but  der 
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alte  Herr  is  a  bit  of  a  genius.  He  tries  his 
excellent  son  and  daughter.  When  I  first  knew 
them  all,  they  used  to  regard  his  aberrations  with 
a  kind  of  pained  patience.  I  had  a  fellow  feeUng 
for  him ;  he  gets  into  boiling  water,  too,  though 
at  seventy  you'd  imagine  he'd  be  more  wary. 
Fraulein  Anna  understands  him  now.  When 
she  was  a  young  girl  she  was  under  her  brother's 
influence,  out  he's  married  and  settled  in  Berlin 
now,  and  she's  adapted  herself  to  her  father.  Not 
but  what  my  tutor  wasn't  at  all  a  bad  sort  in  a 
slow  kind  of  way." 

Sebastian  talked  on  fast,  being  in  fact  nervous. 
Gregory  Charrington  hadn't  come  there  to  discuss 
Herr  HofFenhalter,  but  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and 
drew  his  own  deductions.  He  saw  that  Sebas- 
tian had  something  on  his  mind,  but  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  the  point.  He  let  him  circle 
round  it. 

"The  fact  is  the  Hoffenhalters  are  as  un- 
suspicious as  unborn  babes,"  said  Sebastian. 
"One  would  have  to  be  rather  a  cad  to  cheat 
them  " —  he  glanced  sideways  at  Gregory — "  how- 
ever awfully  hard  up  one  was." 

Gregory  fancied  the  circle  was  narrowing,  but 
he  wouldn't  help  him  out.  He  watched  grimly, 
while  Sebastian  took  another  sweep. 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  old  fellow  is  unsuspicious 
to  the  people  he  likes,  but  he  takes  the  most 
tremendous  dislikes.  If  you've  once  oflFended 
him,  he'll  believe  you  capable  of  any  iniouity 
that  his  fertile  imagination  can  picture  ;  but  it  s  an 
awfully  innocent  imagination  I  He's  as  innocent 
as  a  good  woman,  you  know,  and  Fraulein  Anna 
literally  dursti/t  let  him  walk  the  London  streets 
alone,  for  there's  no  knowing  what  he  won't 
invite  in  to  supper.  I  could  tell  you  the  most 
unbelievably  funny  story  about  that" 
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"I  suppose  he  occasionally  gets  taken  in," 
said  Charrington.  "But,  as  you  say,  its 
only  the  meanest  sort  of  cad  that  deliberately 
preys  on  innocence,  and  the  meanest  sort 
of  cad  is  fortunately  rarer  than  one  might 
fancy." 

Sebastian  winced.  Then  took  another 
flight 

'"  He's  absolutely  vindictive  in  a  sort  of  naive, 
child-like  way  about  the  people  he  hates.  He 
takes  a  Dantesque  delight  m  portraying  them  in 
grotesque  and  painful  positions.  That  was  where 
the  hot  water  came  in.  He  gave  fearful  offence 
in  his  native  place." 

Gregory  laughed. 

"Yes,  It  was  awfully  funny  I"  said  Sebastian; 
"  but  fun  has  such  a  beastly  way  of  beine  tragic 
on  the  under-side.  He's  an  obstinate  oU  dear; 
but  his  idiosyncrasies  are  expensive.  Poor 
Frflutein  Anna,  it  has  meant  a  hard  grind  for 
her  I  I  wish  1  were  rich  enough  to  hap  them. 
I  wish — hang  it  all,  Charrington  I  the  met  is  1 
haven't  paid  what  1  owe  them  for  the  last  fort' 
night.  I  haven't  actually  got  it  I  Nothing  but 
direst  necessity  would  induce  me  to  ask  you  for 
a  penny  just  now — in  fact  necessity  alone  wouldn't 
do  it ;  but  I've  tried  every  one  else  I  can  think  of, 
and  if  you  could " 

He  paused  and  reddened.  Sebastian  was  an 
easy  borrower  as  a  rule,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
a  ready  lender  if  he  happened  to  be  in  funds,  but 
he  hated  this  present  exigency. 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  Charrington.  "  Olv  aU 
right,  I  dare  say  we  can  manage  it  I've  got  a 
p&n  to  propose  to  you.  I  am  leaving  for  Palestine 
this  day  fortnight 

Sebastian  arew  a  breath  of  relief.  He  was 
glad  Charrington  was  going  to  Palestine.    He 
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somehow  felt  him  too  coercive,  though  he  owned 
to  himself  that  he  really  wasn't  "jawing  at  him" 
at  all. 

"  1  heard  something  about  it.  A  mission  to 
Israelites,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "I  wish  you'd  devote 
your  superabundant  energies  to  'em  in  London. 
Get  the  old  blood-suckers  to  transact  business 
on  the  principle  of  turning  the  other  cheek,  and 
giving  the  other  coat  now.  It  would  be  an 
awfully  good  job  for  me  if  vou  could  do  that," 
with  a  sieh;  "for  I'm  frightfully  in  their 
clutches.  What  is  the  use  of  converting  jews 
out  there?" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  Palestine  in  order  to  try  to 
turn  good  Jews  into  brummagem  Christians," 
said  Gregory,  "  but  to  investigate  a  case  of  mis- 
appropriation of  funds,  and  to  do  what  I  can  to 
set  a  struggling  little  colony  on  its  shaky  little 
legs.  It's  a  lamb  among  wolves  1  A  piteous 
bleating  lamb,  but  with  a  spark  of  pluck  in  it 
too.  Look  here !  "  he  drew  a  roll  of  papers  from 
his  pockets.  "  You  tackle  these,  vou  re  good  at 
translating ;  and  just  think  what  they  mean.  It's 
impossible  to  read  them  and  not  want  to  be 
ofT' 

"  I  say,  but  it's  Hebrew,  and  bad  at  that ! "  said 
Sebastian. 

He  translated  slowly,  getting  interested  as  he 
went  on. 

"  *  To  the  Honourable  and  benevolent  Founder 
of  the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
the  Inspirer  of  Courage,  and  the  Protector  ol  the 
Poor. 

"  *  We,  the  undersigned,  being  now  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  make  appeal.  He  who  was 
sent  to  us  for  a  shepherd  has  become  instead 
a  ravening  beast  of  prey,  extorting  and  threatening. 
On  all  sides  we  are  encompassed  by  enemies,  our 
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Jrouths  are  weak  with  famine,  and  there  is  no  safety 
or  the  chastity  of  our  maidens/  Is  this  a 
^eiiuine  epistle?  It  doesn't  sound  a  very  flourish- 
ing enterprise,  does  it?  Oh,  here  is  something 
that's  supposed  to  be  in  English.    '  Report  of  a 

Settlement  called '    Well,  their  names  beat  me! 

Hum — it's  not  a  cheerful  report.  And  there  is 
something  in  abominably  bad  German.  What's 
this  letter  ?  Oh,  Yiddish !  Well,  your  secretary 
must  have  plenty  of  fun." 

"You  were  both  the  best  and  the  worst 
secretary  that  I  ever  had,"  said  Charrington. 
**  I've  never  come  across  another  man  who  has 
such  a  gift  of  tongues  as  you  have." 

Sebastian  looked  half-pleased,  half-ang^.  "  But 
you  kicked  me  out  of  it,   he  said. 

Gregory  regarded  him  steadily. 

"  Because    you    wouldn't  work.     Apparently 

fou'd  rather  loaf  and  starve  than  stick  to  anything, 
t  was  your  own  affair,  and  a  matter  of  taste,  I 
supposed." 

"it's  my  own  affair  now,"  said  Sebastian  re- 
sentfully. 

"  No,  I  think  not.  It's  different  now,"  said 
Charrington. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Dolores  told  me  that  you  have  her  promise 
to  marry  you." 

"  O — oh.  Bless  her !  Yes  1  Some  day,  you 
know,"  said  Sebastian.  He  was  a  good  deal 
taken  by  surprise.  '*  I  suppose  you'll  say  I  had 
no  business  to  ask  her  ?  " 

Gregory  was  silent 

"  You  used  to  be  by  way  of  being  my  friend," 
said  Sebastian  resentfully;  and  then,  nis  rather 
lax  conscience  pricking  him  with  a  recollection 
of  the  many  times  Gregory  had  stood  by  him, 
"  Well,  of  course  you  were  my  friend,  but  you 
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don't  think  much  of  me,  do  you  ?  Why  shouldn't 
I  ask  Dolores  to  wait  for  me  ?  " 

"You've  done  it,  and  she  has  accepted  you; 
so  the  question  now  isn't  why  you  shouldn't,  but 
why  you  should,"  said  Gregory.  "  A  man  should 
ask  a  woman  to  wait  for  him  because  he  means 
to  make  a  home  for  her,  and  sees  a  reasonable 
chance  of  doing  so,  and  because  he  has  faith  in 
her  and  in  himself.  Will  you  come  out  with  me 
this  day  fortnight  ?  I'll  pay  your  debts  here,  and 
your  travelling  expenses.  Nothing  else  for  the 
first  month.  After  that  I  shall  know  what  you're 
worth  to  me,  and  we'll  settle  terms.  You  might 
be  worth  a  good  deal  Anyhow,  you're  doing  no 
good  here  1 

Sebastian  wavered.  The  adventure  tempted 
and  yet  repelled  him. 

He  loved  a  change,  and  a  sudden  plunge 
into  new  surroundings,  but  Gregory  Charring- 
ton's  personality,  though  he  was  fond  of  him, 
awakened  a  kind  of  revolt  in  him.  Sebastian 
was  lawless,  and  he  felt  Gregory  too  strong  for 
him. 

"  It  might  be  rather  a  joke  in  some  ways,  but 
you  know  you  do  grind  a  fellow's  life  out  of 
nim  1 "  he  said.  "  How  many  hours  a  day  should 
I  have  to  work  ?  " 

"Every  hour  that  I  can  make  you.  It  won't 
be  a  joke,  I  promise  you  that,"  said  Charrington 
grimly,  and  tnen  they  both  laughed. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  1  will  1  I  know  better,"  said 
Sebastian. 

**  Very  well.  You've  had  your  chance,"  said 
Charrington. 

He  got  up  to  go,  but  Sebastian  seemed  loth 
to  give  back  the  papers. 

"  Like  me  to  make  a  free  translation  of  these 
to-night?"  he  asked.     "You  shall  have  them 
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back  to-morrow.  Come,  111  do  that  for  love.  It 
will  amuse  me ;  I  enjoy  a  bit  of  translation." 

"  As  you  like.  Don't  lose  them,"  said  Char- 
rington. 

^bastian  gathered  the  papers  together  and  then 
smoothed  out  the  thin  sheets  with  careful  touch. 

"  Why  should  I  slave  ?  "  he  said.  "  My  knee 
isn't  quite  well  yet.  It  would  be  no  end  of  a 
fag  for  me  to  travel  at  the  rate  you  race  through 
a  continent,  and  you  really  have  no  mercy  on 
a  fellow.  You  would  either  work  me  to  death 
or  else  kick  me  out  again  I  Either's  unpleasant : 
why  should  I?" 

Charrington  looked  at  him  with  stem,  bright 
eyes. 

"  Why  should  you  slave  ?  because  you've  got 
Dolores  to  slave  for ;  because  if  you've  anything 
sound  in  you,  you  ought  to  make  yourself  fit  to 
marry  her  now.  What  are  you  to  have  asked  a 
woman  to  trust  her  soul  ana  body  to  you,  when 
you've  injured  your  own  body,  and  if  souls  could 
be  destroyed — but  they  cant — you'd  have  des- 
troyed that  too !  You've  got  to  be  a  man  !  you've 
got  to  justify  what  you've  done  I  you've  got  to  get 
the  better  of  the  habit  that's  been  getting  the  better 
of  you:  and  here's  your  chancel  How  do  you 
know  you'll  get  another?  You  hadn't  a  good 
character  before  that  mad  quarrel  with  your 
father,  and  now  you've  a  bad  one.  Who  employs 
men  with  bad  characters?  Oh,  your  drawing  I 
Yes,  1  know  you  can  fiddle-faddle  with  that. 
You  made  a  nit  once,  and  you  can  stilt  keep 
yourself  alive.  It's  not  first-rate,  because  you've 
never  studied  hard,  but  it's  cleverish  in  an 
amateurish  way.  It  will  always  briner  you  in  a 
pittance.  Are  you  going  to  offer  Dolores  a 
pittance,  or  are  you  going  to  live  on  the  little 
money  she  has?' 
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"Hold  hard !  Vm  not  going  to  live  on  your 
charity,  anyhow,"  said  Sebastian. 

"I'm  not  offering  it,"  said  Gregory.  "I'm 
not  asking  you  to  come  with  me  out  oi  charity. 
I  am  inviting  you  because  you  are  at  least  three 
times  cleverer  at  the  work  1  want  done  than  anv 
one  else  I  can  put  my  hand  on.  There's  no  insult 
in  my  offer.  1  mean  to  get  a  good  bargain.  If 
you  do  all  you  can  do,  you  will  make  a  good 
bargain  too.  I  believe  I  know  where  I  can  give 
you  an  introduction  that  will  lead  to  your  getting 
into  the  especial  line  in  which  you  can  do  better 
than  nine  out  of  ten.  But  you  must  prove  your- 
self first  I 

**  Look  here,  man  !  You  are  an  especial  tool, 
made  for  curious  and  fine  work.  Don't  go  on 
blunting  your  edee  over  a  dozen  things  that  you 
do  half  well  and  half  badly.  Don't  waste  your- 
self! Can't  you  see  that  you've  lost  the  right  to 
waste  yourself  since  you've  got  her  promise  ?  " 

Sebastian  Jooked  at  him  askance.  He  was 
angry,  rueful,  and  yet  impressed.  Charrington 
believed  in  his  capabilities :  that  was  of  course 
flattering — every  one  likes  to  be  taken  seriously 
and  at  a  high  valuation;  on  the  other  hand, 
Charrington  had  stung  him  to  anger,  perhaps 
intentionally,  and  had  roused  something  besides 
anger. 

Sebastian  eyed  him  jealously. 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  be  too  much 
beholden  to  you  after  all,"  he  said.  "  You're  half 
in  love  with  her  yourself" 

"  Don't  be  an  ass ! "  said  Gregory  roughly. 
Then  he  added,  very  much  to  Sebastian's  sur- 

Erise  and  a  little  to  his  shame,  '*  I  don't  do  things 
y  halves."  ' 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  minute,  then :  "  I  am 
not  free  to  marry  even  if  I  had  the  faintest  ghost 
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of  a  reason  to  suppose  that  I  should  have  a  ' 
chance,  which  needless  to  say  I  haven't,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  if  I  had  had  the — the  cheek  to  ask  any 
woman  to  marry  me,  I  should  serve  her  if  I 
could.  There  would  be  no  other '  ifs.'  I  shouldn't 
say, '  If  the  work  is  not  too  hard,  or  my  companion 
too  unpleasant,  or  if  it  doesn't  make  my  little 
finger  ache.'    Good  God,  no !  " 

"There!  You  think  it  was  infernal  cheek!" 
said  Sebastian. 

Charrington  took  a  hard  pull  on  his  patience. 
He  had  promised  he  would  "  try."  Then  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  you  have  to  prove  me 
quite  wrong?  and,  what  should  matter  a  great 
deal  more,  you  have  to  prove  that  she  was  wise 
to  trust  you." 

It  was  generously  said.  Sebastian  felt  the 
generosity,  knew  too  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  he  was  offered  a  good  chance,  but  he  made  a 
comically  wry  face. 

"  All  right,  I'm  your  man  !  but  you  might  give 
my  knee  another  week's  grace." 

Gregory  shook  his  head.  "  No ;  we  start 
this  day  fortnight,  and  mind,  I  won't  have  half- 
hearted service.  You  can  refuse,  if  you're  fool 
enough ;  or  else  go  in  for  it  with  all  your  might." 

Sebastian  groaned.  "  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I 
am  in  for  it,"  he  said. 

But  he  wondered,  when  Charrington  had  gone, 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  have  re- 
fused. He  had  an  odd  suspicion  that  he  couldn't. 
That  somehow  Charrington's  set  determination 
during  that  interview  had  overpowered  his  will, 
just  as  in  a  wrestling  match  Charrington's  stronger 

Ehysique  would  certainly  have  overpowered  nis 
ody. 
"1  believe  he   promised    Dolores   that    he'd 
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capture  me/'  Sebastian  thought,  and  the  sus- 
picion rankled  and  irritated  him.  He  was  devoted 
to  Dolores,  of  course,  but  not  even  she  should 
reform  him  willy  nilly !  He  had  been  furious  at 
the  bare  idea  of  her  being  possibly  carried  away 
from  him  by  Charrington,  but  he  chafed  at  the 
least  sensation  of  a  bond.  Now  that  he  was 
certain  that  Gregory  was  quite  "  out  of  the 
running"  (like  most  people  he  had  absolute  con- 
fidence in  Gregory's  word),  that  rather  one-sided 
engagement  receded  into  the  back^ound — into 
the  very  dimmest  of  future  possibilities. 

Der  alte  Herr  and  Fraulein  Anna  were  ren- 
dered anxious  by  his  moodiness.  He  ate  little 
and  drank  too  much,  though  this  last  was  a  phase 
which  shocked  Fraulein  Anna  less  than  it  would 
have  shocked  an  Englishwoman.  They  agreed 
that  his  father's  illness  was  weighing  on  his  mind. 

"Herr  Sebastian,  of  late  we  see  that  you 
trouble  yourself,"  Anna  said  to  him  one  day. 
"  We  have  told  you  often  of  our  troubles,  to 
speak  of  them  has  to  me  the  greatest  possible  com- 
fort given.  Would  it  not  be  agreeable  or  possible 
to  you  to  talk  to  us  of  yours  ?  " 

They  had  just  finished  supper.  Der  alte  Herr, 
who  was  erratic  over  meals,  had  gone  back  to 
his  studio,  carr3ring  a  cup  of  coffee  with  him. 
Sebastian  had  eaten  next  to  nothing.    Sebastian 

f  lanced  up  irritably,  and  then  was  touched  by  the 
ind  and  genuine  solicitude  of  the  look  that  met 
his. 

"  Dear  Fraulein  Anna ! "  he  said,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  her  across  the  bread  and  cheese. 
**  How  kind  you  are  1  and  how  I  shall  miss  you 
and  der  alte  Herr!  No  other  landlady  spoils 
her  lodger  as  you  do  1 " 

"  Are  you  going  away  ? "  she  asked,  with 
slightly  heightened  colour. 
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"  Charrington  (the  big  fellow  with  the  red  hair 
who  came  while  I  was  ill)  wants  me  to  go  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  to  Palestine  with  him,"  said 
Sebastian.    "  If  I  go,  will  you  be  sorry  ?  " 

**  Not  if  it  is  for  your  good,"  said  Fraulein  Anna 
sedately. 

Women,  Sebastian  reflected,  were  terribly 
given  to  putting  uppermost  the  ethical  side  of 
everything. 

"  Does  the  beautiful  Fraulein  sister,  who  also 
came  here  when  you  were  ill,  also  approve?" 
she  asked  presently. 

"  Sister  ?  they  never  came  near  me !  Oh,  you 
mean  Dolores  I  she — she  isn't  exactly  a  sister, 
she  is — well,  she  is  a  cousin,"  said  Sebastian. 

**Ach,  if  she  is  not  your  sister  it  does  not 
matter  what  she  thinks  I  Surely  you  said  she  was 
a  sister,"  said  Fraulein  Anna.  She  felt  unreason- 
ably annoyed  with  Dolores  for  being  a  cousin. 

"  She's  keen  on  my  going.  I  suppose  it's  time 
I  made  a  change,"  said  Sebastian. 

He  chucked  a  sixpence  into  the  air.  "  Heads  I 
go,  tails  I  stay." 

It  came  down  "  heads,"  and  his  face  fell. 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  go,"  said  Fraulein 
Anna,  observing  his  disgust.  *'  Why  then  do 
you  do  it?" 

"  I  want  the  money :  that's  why  most  people  do 
most  things,"  said  Sebastian.  '*I  go  as  Mr. 
Cbarrington's  secretary,  you  see,  and  when  we 
get  there  I  can  play  interpreter  too." 

"  He  has  a  very  good  face,  that  gentleman/* 
said  Anna  meditatively.  "  It  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  persuade  you  to  do  what  would  not  be 
for  your  good." 

"Every  one  is  so  con so  set  on  doing  me 

good  I "  grumbled  Sebastian.  **  There's  too  much 
of  it" 
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He  flung  the  coin  up  again.  Again  it  came 
down  "heads." 

"  D n  it  all !  I  shall  chuck  it ! "  cried  he. 

"  If  it  had  come  down  *  tails '  I  might  have  gone, 
but  I  can't  stand  all  this  morality  I " 

He  laughed,  and  pitched  the  sixpence  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Ach !  and  you  who  call  yourself  poor !  But 
no  wonder  you  are  poor ! "  cried  Fraulein  Anna. 

It  was  Gregory  Charrington's  last  dinner  in 
England,  and  he  had  promised  to  eat  it  under 
his  step-father's  roof.  The  arrangement  was 
highly  mconvenient  in  many  respects,  but  Mrs. 
Culver-Jones,  though  not  at  ail  an  exacting 
woman  as  a  rule,  would  occasionally  make  a 
demand  which  she  would  hold  to  with  a  tenacity 
quite  disproportioned  to  its  importance.  It  was 
years  since  Gregory  had  slept  in  the  house  in 
Bryanston  Square ;  not  indeed  since  the  days 
of  his  youth,  since  the  time  when  he  had  dis- 
covered Mr.  Culver-Jones's  delinauencies,  when 
he  had  been  in  love  with  an  iaeal  that  mas- 
queraded as  Cecilia  Muncassen,  when  the  Brother- 
hood had  onlv  existed  in  his  brain,  and  when 
Dolores  was  but  a  scared  child. 

He  felt  rather  amused  as  he  dressed  for  dinner 
in  his  old  room :  rather  touched  too,  because  his 
mother  had  kept  that  room  so  religiously  as  his. 
He  remembered  that  she  had  strongly  disap- 
proved of  his  youthful  asceticism,  she  must 
certainly  sometimes  have  wished  to  buy  a  thick 
velvet-piled  carpet,  and  garnish  the  place  with 
cushions  and  curtains.  She  had  refrained  only 
in  deference  to  his  violently  expressed  views  in 
old  days ;  apparently  she  had  retrained  ever  since 
out  of  her  unchangeable  loyalty  and  affection. 

Gregory,  being  young  no  longer,  could  laugh 
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where  he  had  once  frowned,  and  could  discern 
virtues  that  walked  in  ways  quite  unlike  his  own. 
He  was  very  tender  to  his  mother  now.  As  for 
his  step-father,  if  that  plausible,  good-humoured, 
slippery  little  man  and  ne  could  never  be  friends, 
there  was  at  least  no  enmity  between  them. 

**  It  must  be  abominably  uncomfortable  for  him 
to  be  forced  to  act  host  to  a  man  who  has  had 
the  scene  with  him  that  I  once  had,  and  who 
knows  quite  so  much  about  him,"  Gregory 
reflected,  who  for  his  own  part  would  have 
been  his  step-father's  guest  on  no  account  save 
his  mother's. 

The  two  men — such  poles  apart  as  they  were — 
shook  hands,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  after 
dinner.  A  short  smoke,  for,  peace  or  no  peace, 
they  had  not  much  in  common.  Then  Gregory 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room  and  sat  down  by 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones. 

"  1  am  glad  that  you  insisted  on  our  having 
this  evenine  together.    You  were  quite  right, 
he  said.    "1  have  to  be  on  board  by  midnight, 
and  it  s  a  good  way  to  the  docks.    You  won't 
mind  my  leaving  early?" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  1  I  mind  your  going  altogether," 
she  said,  and  quite  unexpectedly  (sne  was  not  a 
tearful  woman)  began  to  cry. 

Gregory  comforted  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

''But  it  is  such  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
that  you've  not  yet  married  and  settled  down, 
and  got  over  all  these  odd  ways,  Gregory,"  she 
said.  "Of  course  I  know  that  thev  have  been 
partly  mv  own  doing,  but  that  only  makes  me 
leel  It  all  the  more." 

"  Your  doing  1  Why,  Mother !  you  have  never 
encouraged  me  in  the  least.  You  may  have  a 
very  clear  cpnscience  there,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"  No,  but  1  let  you  fall  when  you  were  a  baby," 
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she  sobbed.  "And  then  I  married  again.  If  I 
had  not  let  you  fall,  you  mi^ht  have  grown  up 
quite  like  other  people ;  and  if  I  had  not  married 
again,  you  woula  never  think  of  leaving  me  and 
going  off  on  these  wild  missions  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world.  You  had  a  great  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  of  taking  care  of  me  when  you  were 
a  lad.  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all,  my  dear,  but 
I  cannot  help  wishing  even  now  that  you  would 
marry  that  sweet  little  girl  with  the  violet  eyes 
who " 

"Mother!"  said  Gregory,  hastily  preventing 
the  accomplishment  of  the  sentence,  "  1  want  to 
ask  you  to  do  something  for  me." 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  pleased  at 
once. 

"  My  dear  old  friend,  Miss  Ellerson,  is  getting 
very  old  and  very  feeble.  When  she  dies,  Dolores 
will  be  left  alone.  Suppose  that  happens  while 
I  am  in  Palestine  I  1  am  Miss  Ellerson  s  executor, 
as  well  as  trustee  for  the  money  she  means  to 
leave  to  Dolores.  1  have  arranged  that  Captain 
Bury  is  to  act  in  my  stead  if  I  am  away.  But 
who  will  be  with  her,  to  take  care  of  her  and  to 
see  that  she  eats  and  sleeps  and  does  not  fall  ill 
with  sorrow  ?  Who  will  advise  her  about  the 
hundred  practical  matters  that  will  have  to  be 
seen  to  at  once  ?  Who  will  take  her  away  when 
the  funeral  is  over  ?  It  may  not  happen ;  I  hope 
it  won't.  But  all  this  last  week  1  have  been 
thinking  *  if  it  should.'  There  is  Bella  Muncassen, 
but  Bella  has  her  hands  full  with  her  father's 
illness.  Anna  is  selfish,  Cecilia  does  not  like 
Dolores.    If  it  should  happen,  Mother " 

"Then  I  will  go,"  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones 
firmly.  "  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken  about 
it.  A  woman  of  a  sensible  age  will  be  needed. 
You  need  not  worry  yourself  about  that,  my  son. 
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If  it  should  happen,  I  shall  go  to  Dolores  at 


once." 


"  Upon  my  word,  Mother,  I  am  very  g^rateful," 
said  he.  "There's  no  one  else  who  would  just 
say  at  once '  111  go,'  and  would  make  no  difficulties, 

but "  he  hesitated  a  moment.    "  She  will  be 

very  unhappy.  She  will  feel  as  if  she  could  see 
no  one.  You  would  write  to  her  first  to  ask  her 
if  she  would  like  it,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  She  will  see  me,  because  I  am  your  mother, 
and  the  proper  person  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Culver- 
Jones  calmly. 

Gregory  looked  at  her  rather  dubiously, 
then : 

"  But  1  must  tell  ^ou.  Mother,  that  Dolores 
is  engaged  to  her  cousin,  Sebastian  Muncassen," 
he  said.  "  He  is  going  with  me.  We  are  to 
meet  on  board  to-night/' 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  pursed  her  lips  disap- 
provingly. 

"Sebastian  is  a  wrong-headed  and  unstable 
kind  of  young  man,"  she  said.  "And  engage- 
ments between  first  cousins  should  never  be 
allowed.  I  cannot  believe  that  her  Great-aunt 
approves  of  it ;  but  anyhow,  Miss  Ellerson  is  only 
an  old  maid,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that 
sweet  young  girl  needs  a  mother  to  advise  her 
on  the  subject." 

Gregory  laughed.  "  I  don't  know  much  about 
girls,  but  1  don't  fancy  that  they  always  eo  by 
their  mother's  advice  when  it's  a  case  of  love 
affairs,  do  they?" 

"  Oh,  no  I  but  Dolores  is  not  in  the  least  in 
love  with  her  Cousin  Sebastian,"  said  Mrs.  Culver- 
Jones.  "  Perhaps,"  she  added,  after  a  pause  for 
reflection,  and  with  her  usual  cheerful  hopeful- 
ness, "  perhaps  something  may  happen  to 
Sebastian  Muncassen  in  Palestine.    I  hear  you 
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are  going  into  a  wild  part,  and  there  is  never  any 
knowing." 

Gregory  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
broke  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"  Really,  Mother !  Do  you  suppose  that  was 
why  I  invited  him?  Well,  shall  I  pitch  him 
overboard,  eh?" 

"You  ought  not  to  laugh  like  that,  Gregory, 
I  said  nothing  at  all  funny,"  said  his  mother, 
slightly  offended.  "  Of  course  I  do  not  suppose 
that  you  would  be  so  wicked  as  you  sugeest. 
But  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  anythine^ 
may  happen  in  those  outlandish  parts,  and  I 
doubt  Sebastian  being  a  eood  subject  for  a  hot 
climate.    I  hear  he  drinks. 

Gregory's  laughter  died  away. 

"^A^11,  don't  repeat  it,"  he  said.  "I  believe 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  true,  and  no  one  need 
ever  hear  it  aeain." 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  shook  her  head. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  when  a  rumour  has  been 
started,  one  always  hears  it  again.  Perhaps  he 
inherits  the  vice.  What  a  shocking  scene  that 
was  at  the  wedding!  I  felt  for  Herbert  Mun- 
cassen.  To  think  of  his  having  a  mad  wife,  and 
a  son  like  Sebastian ;  and  I  had  always  considered 
him  a  most  enviable  man,  had  not  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Gregory. 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  knew  all  about  it,  though 
you  never  told  me,"  she  said.  "  And  now  I  come 
to  think  about  it,  I  remember  that  once  when  1 
asked  Dolores  if  she  did  not  sometimes  envy  her 
cousins,  she  replied — strangely,  I  thought — *I  have 
ever  so  much  the  best  of  it.'  I  fancy  she  couldn't 
have  felt  quite  happy  in  Gloucester  Square.  I've 
heard  she  has  a  strange  gift  of  foreseeing,  but  1 
trust  you  never  encourage  that  kind  oi  thing, 
Gregory  ?  " 
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She  paused  a  moment  for  an  answer,  but  not 
getting  any,  prattled  on. 

"  For  you  see,  my  dear,  that  it  is  never  wise 
for  a  young  girl  to  make  herself  peculiar.  If 
your  'little  Dolores  had  a  mother,  she  would 
nave  been  taught  that.  I  like  her,  and  I  could 
give  her  many  valuable  little  hints.  I  always 
wished  for  a  daughter,  and  I  could  get  on  so 
well  with  her.  She  was  quite  interested  in  the 
new  pattern  I've  got  for  my  wool-work,  and  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  picking  up  the  stitches  in  my 
knitting.  She  spent  an  hour  with  me  very 
happily  the  other  day  looking  at  the  photographs 
of  you  when  you  were  a  boy. ' 

"  Mother,"  said  Gregory  desperately,  "  you 
really  must  put  that  idea  out  of  your  head  I  and 
you  must  not  call  Dolores,  my  Dolores.  She 
isn't  mine!" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  never  contradict  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  "  I  know  better  than  to 
contradict  a  man,  they  never  like  it — your  poor 
dear  father  never  could  put  up  with  it ; — but  you 
may  trust  me  to  look  after  your  little  lady  while 
you  are  away.  I  maj^n't  talk  about  it,  but  1  know 
what  I  know." 

Was  there  ever  any  one  quite  so  hopelessly, 
good-temperedly,  and  densely  obstinate  ?  You  did 
not  throw  yourself  against  a  wall,  but  against  a 
comfortable  well-stuffed  mattress  when  you  con- 
tended with  Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  A  wall  bruises 
and  resists  you,  but  it  may  be  broken.  Who  can 
break  a  mattress  7 

Few  people  could  force  their  own  point  of  view 
on  Charrington,  but  his  mother  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  was  still  regarding  her  placid  assurance 
with  a  kind  of  half  humorous  and  wholly  dumb 
despair,  when  the  footman  interrupted  their 
colloquy  with  a  letter. 
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He  read  it  with  a  frown,  and  tore  it  angri!y  into 
small  shreds.  The  little  bits  of  paper  were 
scattered  over  the  carpet 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  Sebastian  wrote, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  meet  you  to-night  I  am  not 
going  with  you  to  Palestine." 

"You  never  can  learn  to  be  tidy,  my  dear," 
said  his  mother. 

He  absently  watched  her  go  stiffly  down  on  her 
knees  to  collect  the  scattered  bits  of  the  letter, 
then  he  started. 

"  Here,  I'll  do  that !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mother;  I  wasn't  thinking  what  I  was  about." 

"You  are  quite  annoyed  about  something,  I 
can  see  that,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones, 
returning  to  her  chair.  "  I  suppose  that  that 
letter  has  upset  your  temper,  since  vou  have 
torn  it  into  such  very  small  shreds?  On,  I  know 
I  am  not  supposed  to  be  clever,  but  I  do  observe 
a  great  deal. ' 

"  Sebastian  Muncassen  has  played  me  rather  a 
scurvy  trick,  that's  all!"  said  Gregory.  "He's 
flung  me  over  at  the  last  moment.  I've  no  time 
to  get  any  one  in  his  place  now." 

"  I  always  think  that  the  Muncassens  are  rather 
tricky,"  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  in  exactly  the 
same  tone  in  which  she  might  have  remarked 
on  the  colour  of  their  hair.  "  Put  off  your  de- 
parture, my  dear.  It  would  give  you  time  to 
fet  some  one  else,  and — well,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
think  you  shouldn't  go  just  now." 

His  head  went  down  on  his  hands  as  he  stood 
by  the  mantelpiece. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  except  that  the  clock 
ticked— ticked — ticked,  making  such  long,  full 
moments.  Even  Gregory's  mother  dared  not 
break  it,  feared  to  rush  in  for  once;  was  dimly 
and  gropingly  aware  that  a  hard  fight  was  going 
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on,  and  that  when  he  lifted  his  head  again  he 
had  made  a  last  choice,  and  looked  somehow 
different — older  she  fancied, 

"  No  I "  he  said.  "  I  say,  Mother,  we  ought  to 
be  saying  good-bye  I     I'm  going  on  board  now." 

He  held  Tier  in  his  arms  very  tight. 

"God  bless  you  I  You've  been  awfully  good  to 
me,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  that  I  had  always  been 
as  good  a  son  as  you've  been  a  mother  I  " 

"  But  I  let  you  fall  when  you  were  a  baby,  and 
you've  gone  lame  ever  since,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Gregory,  just  say  once  that  you  forgive  me 
that" 

"  I  never  feel  that  I  have  anything  to  forgive  I 
never,"  he  answered,  kissing  her. 

"  Well,  dear,  I  shall  take  great  care  of  your 
little  Dolores  for  you,"  she  said,  drying  her  eyes ; 
and  this  time  he  did  not  correct  her. 

"  Say  '  Good-bye '  to  her  for  me,"  he  said. 

"  Gregory,  is  that  all  I  am  to  say  ?  " 

"All,  you  most  persistent  woman!"  said  he, 
trying  to  laugh.     The  laugh  was  a  failure. 

"  Its  all  that  matters,"  ne  added.  "  Good-bye, 
Mother! "  and  be  was  gone. 


CHAPTER   III 

As  one  who  layeth 

His  vrom-out  robes  away, 
And  taking  new  ones,  sayeth, 

"These  will  I  wear  to-day  t" 
So  putteth  by  the  spirit 

Lightly  its  garb  of  flesh, 
And  haste th  to  inherit 

A  residence  afresh. 

Bhagavad-gita. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  golden  summer  day 
that  Dolores  got  home  again. 

The  very  look  of  the  grey  house  was  dear  and 
friendly ;  the  cluster  roses  on  the  wall  smiled  at 
her,  their  innocent  round  faces  fresh  and  sweet  as 
the  faces  of  baby  children. 

Every  plant  in  the  garden  had  a  welcome  for 
her,  and  each  country  sound  was  balm  and  joy. 
The  rooks,  cawing  as  they  flew  with  their  strong 
sure  flight  to  the  rookery  in  the  churchyard  ;  the 
funny  grunts  of  Cullerton's  pigs — CuUerton  had 
a  farm  near  by— as  a  boy  adjured  them  forcibly 
in  a  strong  Norfolk  accent  while  driving  them 
along  the  road  ;  the  grateful  smell  of  the  earth  in 
the  flower-beds  now  that  the  dew  was  falling;  all 
these  sights  and  scents  and  sounds  brought 
separate  sensations  that  mingled  and  met  in  one 
supreme  satisfaction  at  being  back  in  her  own 
place. 

Miss  Ellerson  sat  in  an  arm-chair  on  the  little 
square  lawn  at  tbe  back  of  the  house,  under  the 
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shade  of  the  apple-tree,  and  her  eyes  followed 
Dolores  as  if  they  had  ached  for  the  sieht  of  her. 

"It's  just  as  well  you  have  come  back,  I  do 
not  feel  comfortable  now  while  you  are  away," 
she  said. 

"Then  I  will  never  go  away  again,"  said 
Dolores. 

She  put  down  her  empty  watering-pot,  and 
sat  down  on  the  g^ass  at  tne  old  lady's  feet. 

"Aunt  Tilly,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  back!  I  am 
so  very  glad  that  it  is  almost  like  being  sorry. 
I've  a  lump  in  my  throat  for  gladness,"  she  said. 
"And  all  tne  funny,  familiar  country  noises  nearly 
make  me  cry  instead  of  laugh  to-night.  I  believe 
I  can  understand  that  one  might  die  of  joy  1  Do 
you  think  any  one  ever  really  does  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  Joy  is  a  tonic — the  best  of  tonics. 
Joy  never  kills,    Miss  Ellerson  said. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  Dolores  agreed.    "  But  just 

at  the  ena  of  life — ^the  very  end— don't  you  think 

oy    may    sometimes    cut   the   cord:  that  quite 

suddenly  there  might  be  a  g^eat  rush  of  joy,  and 

then  one  would  be  out  of  this?" 

Miss  Ellerson  touched  the  silky  black  head 
tenderly. 

"May  be,"  she  said.  "God  is  merciful  and 
death,  like  birth,  is  part  of  His  ordinance.  "  It's 
nearly  time  for  me  to  get  'out  of  it'  anyhow; 
but  as  for  you,  my  dear,  I  think  these  are  odd 
thoughts  for  you  to  have  brought  back  from 
London  with  you." 

"  I  have  seen  such  odd  things  in  London  that 
I  have  had  to  try  to  sort  my  thoughts,"  said 
Dolores  gravely. 

"Ah,  that's  a  troublesome  business!  Mine 
lie  in  a  tangle  now,"  said  the  old  lady.  "My 
memories  are  muddled  together  like  many- 
coloured  silks,  and  I  am  too  teeble  to  sort  them. 
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But  you  are  neither  old  nor  feeble,  mv  dear; 
and  you  are  right  to  bring  your  thoughts  into 
line  and  order/' 

**  Cousin  Gregory  helped  me/'  said  Dolores. 

The  old  lady  nodded,  well  pleased. 

"Yes,  Gregory  is  a  good  man." 

"  He  is  God*s  man  I "  said  Dolores  quaintly. 
"There  are  plenty  of  good  men  in  the  world; 
he  is  different  to  the  others.  He  is  like  some  one 
going  on  a  distinct  errand,  but " 

She  checked  herself.  No,  she  mustn't  say  "  but 
he  is  going  to  his  death." 

"  But  what  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady  sharply,  and 
Dolores  changed  the  upshot  of  her  sentence. 

"  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  thinks  I  am  making 
a  mistake,"  she  said.  "Aunt  Tilly,  I  must  tell 
you,  but  I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  it  at  all.  It 
won't  be  for  a  long  long  while;  for  I  shall 
certainly  never  leave  you,  and  I  am  not  in  the 
least  hurry  to  be  married  (I  don't  understand 
why  people  ever  are  in  a  nurry),  but  I  have 

fromised  that  some  day,  if  I  ever  marry  any  one, 
will  marry  him." 

Miss  Ellerson  sat  upright,  and  her  knitting 
needles  paused. 

"  Then  why  does  he  think  it  a  mistake  ?  What 
are  you  talking  about,  Dolores  ?  " 

Dolores  blushed.  A  minute  before  her  strange 
eyes  had  been  solemnly  gazing  at  the  issues  of 
life  and  death,  but  now  she  was  only  a  rash  little 
girl  no  wiser  than  the  rest,  perhaps  even  a  trifle 
more  foolish,  since,  as  Cecilia  Muncassen  had 
remarked  long  ago,  the  salt  and  salutary  grains 
of  commonsense  were  rather  lacking  in  the  com- 
position of  her  curious  personality. 

"  It's  Sebastian  1 "  she  explained.  "  I — I  have 
got  engaged  to  him,  Aunt  Tilly.  It  seemed  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  for  they  are  all  so  dread- 
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fully  angry  with  hint  I  hadn't  meant  to  promise 
an3rthing ;  but  after  that  awful  tragedy  happened, 
and  his  father  was  nearly  killed,  and  none 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters  would  speak  to  him, 
and  his  mother — oh!  he  really  does  care  about 
his  mother — his  mother  was  shut  away  some- 
where— why  then  I  was  so  sorry  for  him,  I  felt 
it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  him  anything. 
All  that  made  such  a  difference  1" 

Miss  Ellerson  pressed  her  lips  together.  Dolores 
looking  at  the  dear  old  face  fancied  it  whitened, 
and  clasped  her  warm  yoimg  arms  tight  round 
the  old  lady's  knees. 

"  But  you  mustn't  be  vexed,"  she  cried.  "  For 
not  even  Sebastian  shall  ever  take  me  away  from 
you.  I've  told  him  that  He  understands  quite 
well." 

Still  there  was  no  answer. 

"  Aunt  Tilly,  do  please  say  something  I "  cried 
Dolores. 

"Aunt  Tilly"  folded  her  knitting  and  put  it 
very  carefully  away. 

"These  apparently  warm  evenings  are  very 
treacherous,  she  said.  "It  will  soon  become 
chilly  with  the  fall  of  the  dew.  I  must  be  stepping 
indoors." 

Dolores  felt  it  was  chilly  already  as,  not  daring 
to  venture  on  another  caress,  she  watched  Miss 
Ellerson  go  into  the  house.  Her  heart  swelled, 
first  with  the  sore  sense  of  confidence  repulsed, 
for  she  had  wanted  to  pour  out  her  story,  and 
then  with  self-reproachful  compunction.  The 
small,  dignified  figiire  seemed  patnetically  lonely. 
Dolores  loneed  to  run  after  it  and  declare  that 
she  wouldn  t  be  engaged  to  Sebastian  after  all. 
But  the  promise  was  given  now,  and  "  since  I  am 
sure  I  never  shall  marry  any  one,  it  can  make  very 
little  difference,"  Dolores  said  to  herself. 
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She  was  not  in  the  least  inquisitive  about  her 
own  future,  she  speculated  not  at  all  about  it, 
but  somehow  at  the  back  of  her  mind  she  was 
perfectly  sure  of  that. 

She  sat  very  still  in  the  quiet  garden,  and  the 
curious  and  tragic  scene  she  had  so  lately  wit- 
nessed came  vividly  before  her  memory  (it  never 
again  haunted  her  as  a  vision),  but  beyond  and 
around  it  was  peace.  Charrington  was  right,  the 
innermost  soul  of  life  was  good,  but  her  reason 
did  not  tell  her  that.  Something  else  affirmed 
it,  even  affirmed  it  with  passion :  something  more 
instinctive  than  reason,  and  less  easily  swayed 
than  her  own  tender  and  pitiful  heart. 

Dolores  hated  to  see  people  suffer,  but  she  was 
not  altogether  a  coward  either  for  herself  or  others. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  vision  of  pain  as  the 
vision  of  evil  that  had  possessed  her  too  sym- 
pathetic imagination.  Though  the  personified 
devil  with  horns  and  a  tail  had  gone  out  of  fashion 
before  her  time,  he  still  terrified  her  under  another 

fuise.  She  dreaded  the  disintegrating  horror  of 
ate,  the  deadening  horror  of  materialism.  The 
powers  that  spoil  and  destroy  and  weaken.  Her 
Great-aunt  Tilly's  asceticism  was  almost  dear  to 
Dolores  as  a  protest  against  them,  despite  her 
love  of  beauty.  Sebastian's  minor  selif-indulgences 
had  often  made  her  miserable. 

**  You  are  so  dreadfully  silly,  you  know.  Don't ! 
None  of  the  things  I  do  have  any  great  harm  in 
them,"  Sebastian  had  said  once  years  ago,  and 
Dolores  had  answered : 

"  But  I  hate  them  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
eating  up  a  bit  of  you,  and  you  are  so  nice.  See ! " 
Yes,  tnere  had  been  the  terror,  and  Charrington 
had  said  the  word  that  laid  it ;  he,  looking  into  the 
eyes  of  Fate,  had  seen  something  that  she  had 
not  seen. 
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''  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness ;  I  make 
peace  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things." 

Well  1  some  one  had  declared  that  long  before 
Gregory  Charrington  was  bom,  and  long  after 
his  body  was  dust  no  doubt  it  would  be  denied 
and  declared  again. 

"  I  hold  a  torch,  but  it  bums  my  hand  and  the 
smoke  of  it  blinds  me/'  the  poor  little  seer  had 
cried,  and  across  eyes  more  tender  than  hers  that 
smoke  had  blown,  and  stronger  hands  had  felt 
that  pain.  Who  has  not  felt  forsaken  ?  Perhaps 
only  ne  who  has  never  been  nailed  to  a  cross. 

"  I  am  sure  he  must  be  right,"  Dolores  said 
aloud,  and  the  garden  gave  assent. 

She  did  not  again  approach  the  subject  of  her 
engagement  to  Sebastian.  Aunt  Tilly  must 
certamly  not  be  bothered  about  it — that,  at  any 
rate,  was  clear ;  and  as  the  next  few  days  went  by, 
Dolores  saw  that  the  old  lady  had  simply  put 
aside  and  ignored  the  announcement  that  nad 
been  made  in  such  trepidation.  There  was  no 
consulting  or  leaning  on  Aunt  Tilly  now.  Any- 
thing jamng  or  vexing  must  be  chased  out  of  the 
way.  She  was  getting  so  very  near  the  end  of 
her  journey  that  no  stones  could  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  patn  that  the  dear  old  feet  trod. 

For  there  was  no  doubt  that  gradually  and 
gently  **  Aunt  Tilly  "  was  growing  weaker.  She 
was  not  ill,  only  so  very  old.  Dolores  very 
sorely  wished  tHat  Gre|;ory  Charrington  could 
have  been  within  call,  a  little  nearer  than 
Palestine. 

"  Why  have  you  been  crying,  Dolores  ? "  the 
old  lady  asked  her  suddenly  one  morning  when 
Dolores  brought  in  the  tray  with  her  breakfast. 

The  truth,  which  always  came  naturally  to  the 
girl's  rather  rash  lips,  jumped  out  of  them  before 
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she  had  reflected  as  to  whether  or  no  it  were 
judicious  to  let  it  escape. 

"  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  this  morning. 
Cousin  Gregory  has  gone,  and  Sebastian  threw 
over  his  engagement  at  the  very  last  moment," 
she  explained.  "  I  am  sorry  because  See  hasn't 
taken  that  chance,  and  I  am  sorry  because  Cousin 
Gregory  has  gone." 

"Oh,  you'll  see  him  again,"  said  the  old 
lady,  nodding  rather  mysteriously.  "  As  for 
Sebastian,  you'll  have  enough  to  do  if  you 
are  unhappy  every  time  he  makes  a  fool  of  him- 
self. I  wisa  you  would  sing  to  me,  my  dear. 
Sing  '  Madam,  will  you  walk,  Madam  will  you 
talk  ? '  You  sang  it  so  prettily  last  week  when 
Gregory  Charrington  was  here.  I  noticed  how 
he  listened." 

Last  weekl  Why  to  Dolores  it  seemed  a 
score  of  years  ago.  So  long,  long  ago  that  the 
remembrance  made  her  feel  old.  It  was  before 
the  tragedy  came  out  of  its  lurking-place,  before 
she  had  promised  herself  to  Sebastian,  before 
she  knew  that  Gregory  Charrington  would  be 
killed  in  Palestine.  Yet,  in  reality,  that  evening 
that  Aunt  Tilly  placed  in  last  week,  and  that 
seemed  to  her  in  bygone  ages,  was  just  nine  mortal 
months  ago.  They  were  in  August  now,  and 
she  had  sung  that  song  last  when  the  November 
snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground.  She  fetched  her 
guitar  and  sang,  and  the  old  lady  smiled  wdl 
pleased,  and  nodded  again  at  some  pleasant  idea, 
and  so  nodded  herself  off  to  sleep.  Dolores 
noticed  after  that,  that  Miss  Ellerson's  mind  had 
quite  lost  count  of  time,  perhaps  because  she  was 
getting  so  near  eternity.  Sne  spoke  often  ol 
people  she  had  known  in  her  girlhood  and  child- 
nood,  forgetting  that  they  had  died,  but  she 
always  recognised  Dolores,  who,  for  her  part, 
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allowed  no  one  to  bring  a  doleful  face  into  the 
old  lady's  presence- 

"  It*s  sad  for  us  that  she  is  going,  but  she 
doesn't  feel  sad,  only  sleepy  because  it  is  the  end 
of  her  day,"  said  Dolores.  "  We  won't  let  sadness 
come  near  her ! " 

A  certain  courage  inspired  the  girl,  and  through 
her  the  small  household  over  whose  threshold 
death  must  soon  inevitably  step.  Dolores  did 
not  show  red  eyelids  now,  and  fortunately  her 
days  were  full  Though  Miss  EUerson  was  not 
ill,  she  needed  almost  as  much  attention  as  a  baby: 
a  hundred  and  one  trivial  services  were  called 
for  constantly,  and  kept  the  thought  of  future 
loneliness  at  bay. 

They  did  not  have  a  nurse,  for  the  very 
suggestion  of  such  an  innovation  angered  Miss 
Ellerson,  who,  though  she  might  be  a  little  mazy 
at  times,  never  in  the  least  lost  her  characteristic 
individuality. 

"She  shall  have  her  own  way  in  her  own 
house,  to  the  last,  I  am  not  afraid,    said  Dolores. 

She  slept  in  Miss  EUerson's  room,  but  very 
little  was  required  of  her.  "  Aunt  Tilly  "  usually 
dozed  peacetully  till  the  small  hours,  when  she 
would  wake  and  want  a  little  company,  and 
Dolores  would  merrily  partake  of  a  small  meal  of 
hot  milk  with  her. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  luxurious  breakfasts  in 
bed,  my  dear,    the  old  lady  would  say.    "  It  is 

Eleasant  to  see  you,  but  you  mustn't  get  into  a 
abit  of  doing  this." 

They  might  perhaps  have  eone  on  in  the  same 
way  for  some  weeks  longer,  out  a  change  of  the 
weather  in  early  September — a  premature,  sudden 
hint  of  autumn — shattered  the  summer  flowers  in 
the  garden,  and  loosened  "Great-aunt  Tilly's" 
hold  on  life  too.    She  caught  a  bad  cold,  and 
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coughed  and  coughed  till  her  frail  little  body 
seemed  shaken  to  bits.  The  doctor's  visit  (she 
disapproved  of  doctors)  caused  her  some  vexation 
of  spirit,  and  between  the  vexation  and  the  cough 
her  ebbing  strength  was  exhausted.  She  hated 
to  keep  her  bed,  and  was  as  nearly  cross  with 
Dolores  as  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life  on  the 
morning  of  their  last  day  together,  because  her 
darling  for  once  contradicted  her  and  insisted  on 
keeping  her  covered  up  with  a  blanket,  and  on 
not  allowing  her  to  get  out  of  bed. 

"  I  fear  you  have  got  into  very  modem  ways 
lately,"  she  said  severely.  "  Breakfasting  in  my 
bedroom !  and  appearmg  in  that  silly  white 
dressing-gown  1  If — you — marry — Herbert  Mun- 
cassen  1  give  it  up  1 " 

The  last  words  came  breathlessly,  but  were  less 
disconnected  than  they  appeared,  for  Dolores 
well  knew  that  **  Herbert  Muncassen  "  had  come 
to  stand  in  her  old  aunt's  mind  for  a  sort  of 

f)ersonification  of  vulgar  luxury.    She  laughed  a 
ittle,  though  she  was  far  from  feeling  mirthful. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Tilly,  I  will  solemnly  promise  you 
that  nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to  marry  Herbert 
Muncassen,"  she  said.  **  You  needn't  have  any 
fears  about  it  Mr.  Muncassen  is  my  uncle  by 
marriaee,  you  know ;  he  is  quite  an  old  man  now, 
but  when  he  was  young  he  married  my  Aunt 
Dora." 

The  old  lady  seemed  puzzled.  She  put  a  frail 
little  hand  to  ner  head,  and  spoke  with  pathetic, 
feeble  severity. 

"  I  know  that  you  told  me  something  about  it, 
Dolores,  though  I  did  not  care  to  listen  to  such 
nonsense." 

She  would  not  be  put  off  the  subject,  it  evidently 
haunted  and  worriea  her,  till  at  last  Dolores  re- 
luctantly explained. 
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"  You  are  thinking  of  something  that  I  told  you 
about  Sebastian." 

"  Ah — and  Gregory  said  that  you  made  a  great 
mistake!'*  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  triumphant 
flash  of  recollection.  ^  He  is  usually  right,  and 
he  is  a  good  man — the  best  man  in  the  world — 
you  be  guided  by  him,  Dolores," 

Dolores  assented  wistfully. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Tilly.  Don't  worry  about  me !  I 
have  listened  to  him." 

The  old  lady  seemed  momentarily  content,  but 
presently  a  very  tender  look  crept  into  her  eyes, 
bhe  put  out  her  weak  old  hand  and  feebly  drew 
Dolores  closer  to  her. 

"  Take  comfort,  my  darling,  take  comfort,"  she 
said ;  "  you  will  see  him  again  soon.  Take 
comfort 

Now  why  did  she  say  that  ?  Dolores  wondered 
and  wondered,  and  yet  found  consolation  in  the 
saying.  Those  were  the  last  connected  words 
she  had  to  treasure.  Miss  Ellerson  babbled  of 
people  and  things  of  long,  lone  ago,  and  drowsed 
and  half  awoke,  and  drowsed  again,  till  in  the 
evening,  when  the  rooks  were  flying,  cawing  over 
the  house,  her  spirit  passed.  The  windows  were 
wide  open,  and  Uolores  felt  glad  that  the  evening 
was  so  fine.  It  seemed  to  ner  as  if  Great-aunt 
Tilly  would  be  sure  to  linger  a  little  in  the 
garden.  The  doctor  stood  hiaden  behind  the  bed 
lest  the  sight  of  him  should  vex  her;  old  Jane 
stood  quietly  at  its  foot ;  Dolores  had  slid  her 
arm  under  the  pillow  to  raise  it,  because  the 
old  lady,  though  fast  asleep,  seemed  breathine 
with  difficulty.  She  did  not  wake  again,  and 
Dolores  was  almost  glad  that  she  did  not. 

"  She  and  I  knew  each  other  so  very  well,  there 
was  no  need  for  good-byes,  and  Aunt  Tilly  hated 
a  scene.    She  called  me  her  darling  the  very  last 
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thing.  She  didn't  often  use  words  like  that,  even 
to  me.  She  was  shy  of  them.  I  am  very  lucky 
to  have  had  that  at  the  end,"  she  said. 

Perhaps  Miss  Ellerson's  austerely  uncom- 
plaining spirit  supported  her,  at  any  rate  she  felt, 
as  many  people  feel  while  the  bodies  of  their 
beloved  still  lie  in  the  house,  that  Aunt  Tilly  had 
not  got  far  enough  away  yet  for  it  to  be  time 
to  grieve  for  her.  Loneliness  might  wait  round 
the  next  corner. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  country  church- 
yard a  mile  or  two  distant,  but  Dolores  did  not 
go  to  it  because  she  had  been  forbidden. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  there,  my  dear,"  the 
old  lady  had  said.  "  They  will  certainly  not  bury 
me,  but  only  my  worn-out  clothes.  Really  I  have 
kept  those  such  a  long  time,  and  got  such  excellent 
wear  out  of  them,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
make  any  to-do  about  their  being  laid  aside  at 
last !    I  hope  you  will  remember  that." 

Dolores  recalled  those  words  as  she  sat  in  the 
back  garden  under  the  apple-tree  while  the  funeral 
was  going  on.  She  had  read  the  burial  service 
in  the  Prayer-book  because  the  vicar's  wife,  who 
had  been  very  kind,  had  evidently  expected  that 
of  her. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  would  prefer 
to  sit  quietly  in  your  room  and  follow  the  prayers 
with  your  book,  the  good  lady  had  said.  (As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  found  Dolores  impossible  to 
understand.)  So  the  girl  had  done  so,  but  with 
an  odd  feeline  all  the  time  that  Aunt  Tilly,  who 
was  close  by  ner,  was  waiting  rather  impatiently, 
and  would  be  better  pleased  when  she  had 
finished  her  task. 

She  could  not  sit  in  her  bedroom  anyhow  :  the 
garden  was  far  less  dismal.  She  put  the  Prayer- 
book  down  on  the  garden  seat  with  a  sigh  of 
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relief  and  stared  up  through  the  twigs  of  the 
apple-tree. 

Yes,  she  thought,  Aunt  Tilly  had  worn  her 
body,  as  she  had  worn  her  dresses,  with  thrifty 
care  and  discretion,  but  without  any  undue  fussi- 
ness.  A  certain  fragrance  of  delicacy  and  purity 
had  marked  all  its  ways,  but  it  had  been  the 
most  obedient  servant  of  her  spirit,  and  had 
been  kept  in  its  place  with  wholesome  old- 
fashioned  discipline. 

Dolores  was  thankful  to  be  left  alone  to  her 
meditations.  Every  one  else  had  gone  to  the 
churchyard,  at  last  there  was  a  little  time  and 
space  in  which  to  think. 

"  I  do  wish  I  knew  for  certain  what  you  would 
advise  me  to  do  next,  Aunt  Tilly,"  said  Dolores. 

She  spoke  softly,  but  quite  audibly.  The 
apple-tree  rustled  a  response,  but  there  was  no 
other  sign. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  near,"  said  Dolores,  and  listened  again. 
"  Everything  has  been  done  as  you  wished.  I 
don't  tnink  iVe  forgotten  a  thing.  I've  written 
to  all  the  people  you  told  me  to  invite  to  the 
funeral,  and  Ive  not  put  on  crape,  because  you 
dislike  it  so  much.  Captain  Bury  is  staying 
here — as  you  said — and  I  nave  not  let  poor  See 
come,  because  it  is  your  house  and  you  don't 
wish  it." 

There  was  a  kind  ot  comfort  to  be  got  out  of 
talking  to  Aunt  Tilly,  but  those  last  words 
brought  a  pang.  It  wasn't  her  Great-aunt's 
house  any  longer. 

"I've  left  Winch  Farm  to  you,  Dolores,  but 
mind  you  are  not  to  be  fanciful  about  it,  and  go 
on  as  if  it  were  still  mine  and  as  if  all  my  customs 
must  be  kept  up.  You  are  not  to  grow  morbid 
about  me.    When  a  thing's  done,  it's  done.    Don't 
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feed  your  heart  with  fancies.  They  are  very  bad 
food  for  such  as  you." 

That  counsel  nit  her  memory  with  such  force 
and  sharpness  that  Dolores  felt  as  if  the  words 
had  actually  been  repeated  then  and  there. 

I'  Well,  but,  Aunt  Tilly,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she 
said  rather  piteously.  "  You  only  remind  me  ol 
what  I  am  not  to  do ! " 

And  then  she  started,  and  stood  up  rather  in- 
dignantly, for  she  heard  footsteps  coming  round 
the  house  towards  her. 

Tramps  were  almost  unknown  in  this  comer 
of  Norfolk,  and  she  had  believed  that  every 
one  in  the  village  would  respect  her  solitude  to- 
day. 

The  intruder  proved  to  be  a  stout  lady  in  a 
black  silk  dress,  who  advanced  througn  the 
orchard,  holding  her  petticoats  high  above  sub- 
stantial ankles  and  out  of  reach  of  the  wet  grass. 
Dolores  eazed  at  her  in  offended  surprise  tul  she 
realised  that  this  was  Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  Then 
she  gasped,  being  still  surprised,  "  I — I  am  not 
seeing  any  one  to-day." 


CHAPTER  IV 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  "  of 
course  I  know  that;  but  you  will  see  me.  I 
represent  your  Cousin  Gregory,  and  I  am  the 
right  person  to  be  with  you.' 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Dolores, 
"  but " 

"  Now  do  not  say  you  do  not  require  any  one 
to  take  care  of  you,  because,  my  dear,  you  really 
do  want  me  although  you  may  not  know  it. 
Young  people  frequently  do  not  know  what  it 
is  they  need.  I  have  often  observed  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  "That  is  why  they  some- 
times get  into  difficulties.  Your  poor  dear  Aunt 
would  most  certainly  have  wished  you  to  be 
with  me." 

"  Does  Aunt  Tilly  wish  it?"  said  Dolores. 

The  sense  that  Aunt  Tilly  was  near,  and  had 
a  hand  in  this,  was  stronger  than  ever,  but  it  was 
rather  a  tiresome  arrangement 

"  Did  you  really  come  all  the  way  from  London 
just    to    look  after  me?"    she    said,  trying 
collect    her  thoughts.     "  I — 1  wish    you 
have  written  to  me,  I  should  have  been 
prepared," 

"1  have  come  because  my  son  sent  me,* 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  beaming  kindly  on  "^ 
"  But  I  thought  it  better  not  to  write  ' 
dear,  lest  you  should  gel  some  fool'"*^ 
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in  your  head,  and  be  afraid  of  troubling  me.  My 
son  is  very  fond  of  you,  Dolores." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that  Cousin  Gregory  is  a 
very  good  friend  to  me — and  I  am  very  fond 
of  nim,  too,"  said  Dolores,  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  coming  into  her  face.  **  But  surely 
he  cannot  yet  have  heard  of  Aunt  Tilly's 
death?" 

"  No,  he  cannot  have  heard  yet,"  Mrs.  Culver- 
Jones  said ;  *'  but  I  know  quite  well  what  he 
would  wish,  and  I  must  say  I  think  that  you 
should  be  guided  by  his  wishes,  Dolores." 

Dolores  started,  the  words  were  surely  an 
echo. 

"  He  is  really  your  poor  Aunt's  executor,  only, 
being  called  away  to  Palestine,  he  had  to  appoint 
Captain  Bury  to  act  for  him  in  that  respect.  He 
appointed  me,  too,  my  dear !  He  spoke  of  you 
to  me  just  before  he  went  away.  *  If  anything 
should  happen  while  I  am  in  Palestine,  who  win 
go  to  Dolores  ? '  he  asked  me.  *  Who  will  be 
with  her  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  ?  Who  will 
see  that  she  eats  and  sleeps  ?  Who  will  advise 
her  about  the  hundred  practical  matters  that  will 
have  to  be  seen  to?  Who  will  take  her  away 
when  the  funeral  is  over  ? '  *  I  will  go  to  her, 
for  I  am  the  right  person,'  I  said." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Dolores,  with  a  little  gasp. 

**  And  now  that  everything  is  explained,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  left  my  box  at  the  station, 
and  that  I  have  come  witnout  my  maid,"  said 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones  cheerfully.  "1  thought  it 
might  be  more  convenient  for  you  that  I  should 
come  without  my  maid,  and  tney  will  send  my 
box  up  this  evening.  Fortunately  I  am  not  at 
all  dependent  on  other  people's  services.  I  think 
that  Gregory  inherits  tnat  trait  from  me,  though 
he  carries  it    to  a  great   excess.      When  dear 
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Gregory  takes  hold  of  an  idea,  he  is  not  always 
reasonable.  He  is  apt  to  push  towards  it, 
without  even  seeing  the  obstacles  in  the 
way." 

And  at  that  a  faint  smile  touched  the  comers 
of  the  girl's  lips.  It  had  never  before  occurred 
to  Dolores  that  Gregory  bore  any  resemblance 
to  his  stout,  commonplace  mother.  Aunt  Tilly 
indeed  had  been  apt  to  say  that  Mrs.  Culver- 

iones  was  the  most  densely  stupid  woman  she 
ad  ever  met,  and  Cousin  Gregory  was  not 
stupid,  yet  now  it  struck  her  that  there  was  a 
likeness  between  the  mother  and  son,  and  the 
likeness  warmed  her  heart. 

"  I  never  should  have  dreamed  of  asking  you 
to  come  to  me !  I  shouldn't  have  dared  1  she 
said.  "  But  I  am  sure  that  it  is  most  wonderfully 
good  of  you  to  have  taken  the  journey.  It  is 
such  a  tmy  house  I  do  not  know  if  1  shall  be 
able  to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I  should  like 
to,  but " 

"  Oh,  you  will  manage  very  nicely,  I  have  no 
doubt  01  that,  my  dear,  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones. 
"  And  I  shall  not  leave  you  till  you  have  settled 
things  here  and  are  ready  to  come  back  to 
London  with  me." 

Dolores  shook  her  head  :  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
being  taken  possession  of. 

"  But  I  must  learn  to  do  things  alone,  since 
I  have  to  live  alone,"  she  said  firmly.  "  I — I  do 
not  think  I  could  go  to  London  just  yet." 

"You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Culver-Jones  approvingly.  "  It  is  not  proper  to 
speak  of  your  future  plans  before  the  Blinds  are 
up,  or  the  funeral  day  over.  You  show  a  very 
delicate  feeling." 

She  took  Dolores'  hand  in  her  plump  grasp, 
and  patted  it    She  was  determined  to  approve 
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of  the  girl  who  she  persistently  considered 
Gregory's  choice. 

"  You  and  I  understand  each  other  very  well, 
Dolores,  but  I  am  tired  and  hot  with  my  walk, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  me 
indoors  now." 

"Oh,  come  in,  do  come  in!"  said  Dolores, 
shocked  at  her  own  want  of  hospitality. 

They  went  into  the  house  by  the  back  entrance, 
stepping  into  the  flagged  passage  that  led  to  the 
dinmg-room.  You  went  down  a  step  as  vou 
entered  it  by  that  door.  The  house  was  dark 
because  the  blinds  were  still  down.     Dolores 

f  lanced  lon^ngly  back  at  the  orchard  where  she 
ad  been  sitting.  Was  Aunt  Tilly's  spirit  still 
there  on  the  grass  under  the  apple-tree?  She 
thought  not;  perhaps  it  had  retreated  before 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones's  substantial  presence. 

"  But  I  believe  I  am  doing  what  you  wanted," 
Dolores  whispered  with  a  sigh. 

A  meal  was  set  out  in  the  dining-room  ready 
for  the  funeral-party  on  their  return. 

"Aunt  Tilly  gave  me  most  exact  directions 
about  everythmg,"  Dolores  explained.  "  She  was 
verv  particular  about  it  all,  even  to  the  salad 
and  pressed  beef  and  to  that  funnv  flat  cake, 
which  is  highly  spiced,  and  whicn  they  eat 
here  only  at  christenings  and  funerals,  and  to 
the  wine,  which  is  very  sweet,  like  Sacrament 
wine. 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  looked  round  with  interest, 
and  partook  of  the  Sacrament  wine  and  the 
funeral  cake. 

"  Some  old  neighbours  are  coming  and  I  must 
be  all  ready  for  them,  but  first  I  will  see  about 
your  room  if  you  really  mean  to  stay  with  me. 
I  was  sorry  when  Captain  Bury  would  not  stay 
in    the    house,    because    Aunt    Tilly  was  very 
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hospitable,  and  I  thought  she  would  be  vexed  if 
she  knew  that  he  had  taken  a  room  out;  but  I 
think  now  that  perhaps  she  would  rather  that 
you  stayed  here,  since  you  represent  Cousin 
Gregory." 

"  Just  so  I  "  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  **  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  your  poor  dear  Aunt 
would  naturally  have  preferred  that  I  should  be 
with  you.  No  douot  at  all,"  she  repeated 
cheerfully. 

She  was  seldom  troubled  with  a  doubt,  and 
Dolores  finally  accepted  the  situation  with  m. 
docility  which  would  nave  surprised  her  cousins ; 
but  which  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  the  un- 
invited guest,  who  had  never  had  any  qualms 
about  her  reception. 

Captain  Bury — that  oldest  friend  of  Dolores — 
was  relieved,  but  considerably  astonished,  when, 
on  the  return  from  the  funeral,  he  found  a  fat, 
comfortable,  highly  respectable  chaperone  en- 
sconced at  his  right  hand  at  the  lunch  table. 
Captain  Bury  cherished  a  long-established  and 
chivalrous  affection  for  Dolores,  and  he  was 
anxious  about  her. 

"Oughtn't  the  poor  little  lady  to  c^?  or 
to  have  a  headache  or  a  breakdown  of  some 
kind?"  he  asked.  "  She  shouldn't  be  lookingafter 
us  all  like  this  surely!  She's  eating  nothing 
herself." 

For  Dolores,  still  obeying  Aunt  Tilly's  behests, 
was  waiting  on  the  old  neighbours.  She  seemed 
very  transparent  and  spirit-like.  Her  black  dress 
accentuated  the  fairness  of  her  skin,  her  com- 
posure seemed  almost  unnatural. 

"  I  remember  her  father,"  said  Captain  Bury, 
pulling  his  grizzled  beard  thoughtfully.  "  Some 
one  should  take  very  good  care  of  her. 

"  Her   poor   father   killed   himself.     A   most 
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shocking  occurrence!"  replied  Mrs,  Culver- J  ones, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  But  Dolores  has  a  great  deal 
of  principle,  I  am  sure !  Mv  son  has  the  greatest 
regard  for  her.  That  is  why  I  am  here.  Yes,  I 
see  she  is  eating  nothing.  Gregory  warned  me 
about  that.  I  shall  see  that  she; has  something 
nourishing  presently,  when  I  am  alone  with  her. 
Perhaps  her  digestion  is  delicate;  in  that  case 
this  pressed  meat  and  salad  may  not  be  the  right 
thing  for  her,  and  the  spiced  cake  would  not 
suit  every  one.  Yes,  Gregory  especially  men- 
tioned that  I  was  to  see  to  that" 

Captain  Bury  stared  for  a  moment  in  blank 
astonishment  He  had  the  most  loyal  admiration 
for  Charrington.  The  symbol  of  the  Brodierhood 
was  stamped  on  his  own  brown  wrist,  and  he 
believed,  as  many  believed  at  that  time,  that 
Gregory  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  leader,  who 
would  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  but  he  could  not  quite  picture  him  con- 
sidenng  whether  cold  beef  and  salad  would  suit 
his  little  cousin's  digestion. 

**  Did  he,  indeed  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  And  about  her  not  sleeping  properly,"  con- 
tinued his  neighbour.  **  Oh,  yes,  that  is  another 
point  I  shall  remember.  Some  one  of  experience : 
a  woman  who  can  act  with  discretion,  and  give 
the  dear  girl  good  advice  on  practical  matters, 
and  take  her  away  when  all  the  sad  business  is 
over — that  is  what  is  needed.  '  And  I  am  the 
right  person,'  I  said." 

She  was  pleased  with  herself,  and  perhaps 
deserved  to  be  so.  She  was  slightly  indolent  and 
slow  to  move;  it  had  cost  her  something  of  an 
effort  to  uproot  herself  out  of  her  luxurious 
house  and  to  go  to  Norfolk;  her  conscience — a 
very  simple  and  straightforward  conscience — 
smiled  broadly  on  her.     With  most  people  the 
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effort  would  have  been  moral  as  well  as  physical 
The  uninvited  arrival  would  have  been  a  source 
of  disquieting  apprehension,  the  fear  of  intruding 
on  so  fresh  a  grief  might  well  have  warred  pain- 
fully with  the  desire  to  follow  a  son's  behests ; 
but  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  was  spared  all  such  dis- 
comfort, and,  curious  though  it  may  appear,  she 
was  the  right  person. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Dolores  could  bear 
the  company  of  this  very  undisceming  lady 
when  she  could  not  have  borne  witn  any 
one  else.  She  was  grateful  for  Mrs.  Culver- 
Jones's  real  kindness,  and  her  blessed  stupidity 
was  a  relief  and  rest.  The  merest  pretence  of 
cheerfulness  quite  satisfied  and  deceived  her. 
She  was  stoUdly  kind,  but  never  too  acutely 
sympathetic. 

"The  dear  child  is  quite  as  well  as  I  can 
expect,"  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  told  every  one.  "  She 
takes  hot  milk  in  the  morning  to  please  me,  and 
does  not  sit  up  reading  half  the  night  now.  I 
hope  to  take  her  home  with  me  to  keep  me  com- 
pany during  my  son's  absence.  I  have  always 
wished  for  a  daughter." 

"  So  you  are  going  to  practise  being  a  daughter 
to  Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  eh,  Dolores?"  asked  Captain 
Bury. 

He  had  come  to  take  leave  of  Dolores,  but  he 
lived  in  Norfolk  and  was  only  going  to  the  other 
end  of  the  county. 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  I "  said  Dolores. 

He  regarded  her  with  twinkling  eyes,  Just  as 
he  had  when  she  had  been  a  funny  little  thing  on 
board  ship. 

"No?  Oh,  hoi  so  you've  still  some  notions 
oi  your  own.  I  thought  that  that  kind  old  hen 
had  got  you  under  her  wing." 

"She  is  kind,"  said  Dolores.     "Was  it  not 
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good  ol  her  to  come  here  just  because  Cousin 
Gregory  told  her  I  should  be  lonely!  But  I 
can't  be  a  daughter  to  any  one  but  my  own  dear 
old  Aunt  Tilly!  I  am  her  child!  Nothing  can 
ever  undo  that — and  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
London.  Aunt  Tilly  doesn't  seem  so  far  off 
here." 

Captain  Bury  chuckled.  "  When  that  old  hen 
is  set  on  a  thing,  you'll  find  it  a  hard  matter  to 
get  out  of  it !  And  after  all,"  he  added  gravely, 
"  cfhosts  are  not  healthy  company  for  the  living. 
I  believe  Miss  EUerson  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  counsel  you  to  stay  on  here." 

Dolores  looked  troubled.  "  I  don't  want  to  do 
what  she  wouldn't  like,  but  Tdread  London,"  she 
said. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  broached  the 
subject.  The  two  ladies  had  finished  dinner. 
Dolores  had  successfully  fed  a  pet  pug,  that 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones  carried  about,  with  her  portion 
of  mutton,  and  they  were  now  sitting  in  the 

Earlour.  Miss  EUerson's  high-backed  chair  had 
een  removed.  Dolores  could  not  bear  to  see 
any  one  else  sitting  in  it,  and  was  thankful  that 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones  disliked  straight  backs. 

"  It's  ten  days  to-dav  since  your  poor  dear 
Aunt  was  buried,"  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  "And 
it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  stay  on  here 
now.  You've  certainly  grown  very  thin,  Dolores  ; 
I've  observed  that,  ft  is  time  you  had  a  change. 
Every  one  finds  a  change  beneficial  after  a  bereave- 
ment. I  propose  that  you  should  return  home 
with  me,  my  dear,  and  the  sooner  the  better ! 
Mr.  Culver-Jones  will  have  no  objection,  I  know 
— he  is  a  most  good-natured  little  man— and  I 
am  sure  it  would  oe  the  best  plan." 

"  It  is  a  very  kind  plan,"  said  Dolores  gratefully, 
'•  but "  she  hesitated  a  second.    One  had  to 
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speak  so  very  plainly  to  make  Mrs.  Culver-Jones 
accept  one's  meaning.  "  But  I  think  I  would 
rather  stay  here.  I  know  how  very  good  you 
are  to  me,  but  I  must  live  alone  eventually.  I 
hate  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  a  town  even  when 
I  am  not  sad,  but  just  now  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
open  space  and  quiet  before  I  can  see  my  way. 
I  have  to  think  about  how  to  order  my  life. 
Captain  Bury  has  been  going  over  accounts  with 
me  very  carefully.  It  seems  that  I  might  mana^ 
to  stay  on  in  this  dear  little  farmhouse,  which  is 
freehold,  and  keep  the  two  old  servants.  I  believe 
that  that  is  what  I  should  like  best  to  do." 

"Oh,  that  is  nonsense,  my  dear  I"  said  Mrs. 
Culver-Jones,  with  her  placid  decision.  "  It  would 
be  quite  wrong  for  you,  at  your  age  and  with 
your  looks,  to  bury  yourself  in  this  out-of-the-way 
village.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  girl  of  twenty-one 
living  alone  in  a  farm  with  two  aged  servants, 
both  really  past  their  work?  Your  poor  dear  Aunt 
would  not  have  approved  such  a  silly  idea,  and 
neither  would  Gregory." 

"  Aunt  Tilly  isn't  poor  I "  said  Dolores  quickly. 
The  reiteration  of  the  adjective  had  jarred  on  her 
till  she  was  driven  to  protest.  "  It  isn't  unfortu- 
nate to  have  got  free." 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  that  is  just  the  kind  of  way  in 
which  Gregory  looks  at  death ;  but  for  my  part, 
I  prefer  to  be  alive,"  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  with 
unabated  good-humour.  "And  so  it  comes  pat 
to  my  tongue  to  call  any  one  who  is  dead,  poor 
dear !  I  remember  my  poor  husband  used  to  be 
quite  annoyed  with  me  for  doing  so.  However, 
that  is  not  what  we  were  discussing.  I  was 
explaining  to  you  that  you  cannot  stay  on  here, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  listen  to  reason 
because  you  are  such  a  good,  reasonable  girl." 

"  I  listen  to  you  because  you  are  so  kind  to 
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me,"  said  Dolores  gratefully,  "  not  because  I  am 
reasonable.  But,  dear  Mrs.  Culver-Jones,  I  so 
hate  the  idea  of  London  I  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  I  hate  itl  You  see,  such  terrible  things 
happened  at  Uncle  Herbert's  house  just  before  I 

left '-' 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  nodded.  "  That's  what 
Gregory  has  been  telling  me,"  she  allowed  with 
a  sigh.  "  I've  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning, 
my  dear — he  had  just  heard  of  the  sad  news  when 
he  wrote  it.  I  telegraphed  to  him  before  I  left 
London,  and  my  telegram  caught  him  just  before 
he  started  on  the  journey  inland.  He  says : 
'  Don't  take  her  to  London.  She'd  hate  it. 
Especially  after  that  scene  at  Cecilia's  wedding. 
If  she  needs  change,  couldn't  you  offer  her  my 
cottage  at  Thomycroft,  just  for  a  while?  Mrs, 
Greystock  is  growing  old  now,  but  she  would 
make  you  both  comiortable.  The  wide  spaces 
and  the  freedom  would  do  her  good '  (he  means 
you,  not  Mrs,  Greystock,  there)  ; '  it's  an  excellent 

filace  to  think  in.  She  must  have  a  great  deal  to 
ace  and  consider.' "  She  had  taken  the  letter 
from  her  work-bag,  and  the  thin  sheets  of  foreign 
paper  fluttered  m  her  plump,  ringed  hands. 
"  There's  a  message  to  you  somewhere,  but  I've 
left  my  spectacles  upstairs,  and  1  can't  find  it. 
It's  a  long  letter !  Gregory  doesn't  always  write 
such  long  letters.  I'll  read  you  the  rest  another 
time  when  I've  found  my  glasses.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  he  is  right,  my  dear;  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  not  consider  your  future  arrange- 
ments in  London  just  as  well  as  in  Thornycroft, 
and  to  my  mind,  London  is  far  more  cheery  ! " 

"  Please,  please  let  me  be  quiet,"  said  Dolores. 
"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  knew  yet  what  to  do.  It  is 
as  if  I  were  groping  in  a  mist.  If  I  stand  still, 
perhaps  it  will  clear,  and  I  shall  see  my  way." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear,  that  means  that  your  Hver  is  out 
of  order,"  said  Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  "  A  mist  be- 
fore your  eyes  is  a  sure  sign  of  it !  I  am  glad  you 
mentioned  that  symptom,  because  I  have  a  pre- 
scription that  is  quite  sure  to  cure  it.  It  is  in 
my  Dag  if  I  could  only  put  my  hand  on  it." 

"  I  will  look  for  your  spectacles,"  said  Dolores. 

She  never  attempted  to  explain  that  the  mist 
was  metaphorical,  not  literal;  but  Mrs.  Culver- 
Jones's  mind,  like  her  sight,  was  slow  father  than 
mtrinsically  defective,  and  she  sometimes  gradu- 
ally arrived  at  understanding  a  remark  tne  in- 
tention of  which  she  had  at  nrst  missed.  When 
Dolores  returned  with  the  spectacles  she  patted 
the  girl's  hand  kindly. 

"  You  get  fussed  and  worried  when  I  press  you 
to  come  with  me  to  London ;  I've  noticed  that," 
she  said,  in  her  slow,  placid  voice.  "  You  should 
not  allow  yourself  to  worry.  One  step  at  a  time, 
and  do  the  thing  which  is  right,  is  my  motto,  my 
dear.  But  since  you  fancy  that  you  oislike  town, 
suppose  we  take  Gregory's  advice  and  go  tor  a 
little  while  to  Thomycroft.  I  will  go  with  you 
to  please  you,  but  later  on  I  shall  expect  you  to 
try  to  please  me." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Dolores  was  swayed  by 
Gregory's  advice,  and  if  she  was  not,  as  she  had 
said,  very  reasonable,  she  was  mteful,  and 
gratitude  has  healing  properties.  No  doubt  it 
was  that  that  made  certain  intonations  of  Mrs. 
Culver-Jones's  voice  dear  to  her,  and  that  made 
her  like  certain  little  tricks  and  ways  that  most 
people  called  awkward — tricks  and  intonations 
that  reminded  her  of  Gregory  ;  and  that  somehow- 
brought  her  comfort.  A  comfort  which  she 
needed;  for  though,  at  first,  excitement  and  the 
sense  of  the  blessed  release  that  had  come  to  her 
Aunt  Tilly  had  kept  her  up,  yet  during  the  last 
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week  the  creeping  sense  of  desolation  and  loss 
and  loneliness  had  been  enveloping  her  more 
and  more. 

"  Aunt  Tilly  "  had  got  farther  away.  She  could 
no  longer  feel  her  presence  in  parlour  and  garden 
as  she  had  at  first,  and  she  missed  her  terribly. 
Other  troubles  too,  less  sad  but  more  worrying 
than  the  ache  of  bereavement,  pressed  on  her. 
Bella  Muncassen  wrote  miserable  letters  about 
the  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in 
Gloucester  Square,  and  Sebastian  did  not  write 
at  all.     Sebastian  was  very  much  on  her  mind. 

Dolores  had  never  been  "in  love"  with  him, 
but  she  loved  him  nevertheless  with  as  faithful 
an  affection  as  ever  sister  gave  to  brother.  Her 
future  relation  to  him  was  one  of  the  puzzles 
that  had  to  be  thought  out.  When  she  got  to 
Thornycroft,  she  felt  at  once  that  here  was  the 
place  to  think  in. 

Places  like  people  have  especial  attractions  for 
certain  souls.  Gregory  Charrington  had  loved 
this  fishing  village  as  he  loved  no  other  spot  in 
the  world,  and  that  despite  the  tragedy  that  had 
befallen  him  there.  Dolores  felt,  as  he  had  felt 
years  ago,  that  these  wide  and  wind-swept  spaces 
were  good  and  strengthening.  That  Heavenly 
Wisdom  might  meet  one  walking  on  these 
marshes,  that  the  salt-laden  wind  braced  mind 
and  body,  and  that  down  on  that  lonely  beach, 
between  the  sand-dunes  and  the  sea,  the  under- 
lying sane  cheerfulness  of  Nature  would  shine 
on  her  perplexities. 

"  I  am  so  glad  we  have  come  here ! "  she  cried, 
as  they  bumped  over  the  cobble  stones  in  a 
springless  carL 

She  had  never  visited  Thornycroft  before,  for 
though,  in  point  of  distance  it  was  not  so  very 
many  miles  from  her  own  home,  it  was  the  most 
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un-get-at-able  of  villages,  set  in  a  comer  that  led  to 
nowhere,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
sea.  Yet  she  had  the  sensation  of  being  familiar 
with  it  The  broad,  cobble-stoned  main  street 
wore,  to  her,  the  aspect  of  an  old  friend.  The 
smell  of  fish  and  peat  that  assailed  her  nostrils 
was  familiar  too.  The  harsh  voices  and  peculi- 
arly ugly  accent  of  the  Thomycrofters  struck  her 
ear  without  surprise,  and  the  boisterous  wind 
that  blew  in  her  face  whipped  a  tinge  of  colour 
into  it. 

"  I  do  not  consider  this  a  pleasant  village,"  said 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  "  Everything  is  hard  and 
weather-beaten.  The  houses  and  the  people  and 
the  few  wretched  trees !  It  is  not  at  all  what  I 
admire,  but  I  have  come  here  for  your  sake, 
Dolores,  and  because  Gregory  advised  it,  and 
later  on  you  will  come  to  stay  with  me  in  London 
for  my  sake,  and  because  I  advise  it" 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  was  quite  as  persevering  as 
Gregory,  Dolores  thought,  but  there  was  this 
difference — Gregory  would  never  say  to  any  one  : 
"  You  must  do  something  for  me  because  I  have 
done  something  for  you,"  Gregory  had  never 
driven  a  bargain  in  his  life. 

They  had  to  walk  the  last  bit  of  the  way,  their 
driver  shouldering  the  luggage,  and  leaving  his 
horse  tethered.  Dolores  glanced  round  with  a 
pleasurable  interest  and  enthusiasm  such  as  she 
nad  not  experienced  since  the  day  of  Aunt  Tilly's 
death.  The  raised  green  ridge  delighted  her ;  sne 
laughed  to  find  there  was  no  room  to  walk  along 
it  two  abreast. 

"How  Aunt  Tilly  would  have  liked  this  I" 
she  cried.  "And,  oh,  look  what  an  exciting 
cottage  I " 

The  square,  dumpy,  little  stone  house  somehow 
gave  her  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  anticipation. 
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**  It  looks  as  if  it  had  lots  of  stories  hidden  in 
it!  Things  have  happened  in  it!  It  has  seen 
wonderful  sights  and  kept  its  counsel.  I  think 
it's  rather  a  secretive  little  house,"  Dolores  cried, 
and  then  stopped  short,  remembering  the  one  sad 
story  she  had  been  told  about  it. 

The  stone  posts  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  enclosure,  which  was  now  a  garden,  were 
covered  with  Old  Man's  Beard.  They  were 
very  old  posts,  squat  and  solid  like  the  cottage. 
Dolores  paused  to  examine  them :  she  pushed 
the  creepers  aside  and  looked  closely  at  one 
of  them. 

"  Oh,  what  is  carved  here  ?  "  she  cried,  for  there 
were  letters  cut  deep  in  the  stone. 

"  Mon  Secret,"  she  read,  and  let  the  creepers 
fall  back  again. 

"How  funny!  I  knew  it  held  secrets!  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  learn  a  secret  here,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  V 

Love  and  God's  will  go  wing  and  wing. 
And  as  for  death,  is  there  any  such  thing? — 

In  the  shadow  of  death. 
So,  at  the  beck  of  the  wiiard  Spring, 

The  dear  bird  saith — 

So  the  biid  sakh  I 

Henlet. 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  stayed  three  days  with 
Dolores,  and  then  could  bear  that  lonely  cottage 
00  longer,  and  left  her,  though  only  on  the  ctear 
understanding  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  at 
latest  Dolores  should  fulfil  her  share  of  the 
bargain. 

"For  it  would  not  be  nice  of  you  to  refuse  to 
make  an  effort  in  your  turn,"  she  said;  "and  I 
know  very  well  that  you  are  a  girl  of  nice  feeling. 
Gregory  would  not  think  so  much  of  you  if  you 
were  not,  for  he*  has  very  high  principles,  al- 
though less  difficult  to  live  with  than  he  used  to 
be.  mind  now!  I  trust  you  to  come  to  me,  my 
dear." 

So  Dolores,  put  on  her  honour,  promised,  and 
saw  Mrs,  Culver-Jones  depart  with  some  unac- 
knowledged relief,  for  though  she  had  grown 
fond  of  Gregory's  mother  there  was  no  doubt 
that  that  good  lady  was  painfully  out  of  place  in 
Thomycroft. 

The  cottage  seemed  very  full  of  its  owner,  and 
Thomycroft  was  a  safe  place  to  be  alone  in. 
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Crime  was  almost  unknown,  and  no  tramps  ever 
penetrated  to  this  unremunerative  comer  of 
Norfolk.  Dolores  walked  over  the  marshes  in  the 
evening  and  watched  the  setting  of  the  September 
sun.  In  the  afternoon,  she  often  sat  in  a  nest  of 
dry  sand  or  sparse  grass  and  basked  and  grew 
strong  again.  In  the  early  mornings,  she  went 
out  in  a  boat  with  Henderson,  who  talked  to  her 
of  Gregory,  and  who,  to  her  delight,  wore  the 
symbol  on  his  wrist.  In  the  silence  and  quiet, 
peace  often  walked  by  her  side,  and  she  "  sorted 
ner  ideas,"  and  her  nature  ripened  further.  She 
made  friends  too,  for,  indeed,  though  a  little  timid 
of  strangers,  Dolores  made  friends  easily  wherever 
she  went. 

There  are  traces  of  her  sojourn  still  left  at 
Thornycroft.  Her  strange  beauty  no  doubt  ap- 
pealed to  most  people — beauty  being  a  letter  of 
credit  seldom  tendered  in  vain— and  the  black 
dress  she  wore  for  Aunt  Tilly  invested  her  with 
a  kind  of  pathos. 

"  She  do  seem  wonderful  alone  in  the  world. 

Sore  Iambi"  Mrs.  Greystock  said  one  day  to 
lenderson  when  he  brought  Dolores  back, 
glowing  and  wet  with  spray,  from  an  expedition 
to  take  up  lobster  pots,  "  And  she  don't  ever 
seem  to  have  a  fear  for  herself  in  her." 

"She's  no  need.  There's  them  with  her,"  said 
Henderson  mysteriously,  but  would  not  be  drawn 
into  further  explanations. 

A  something  that  just  bordered  on  the  super- 
natural seemed  to  surround  Dolores  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Thornycrofters,  but  to  them  it  was  never 
a  sinister  or  unlucky  something.  "  There's  them 
with  her"  expressed  it  as  well  as  any  phrase 
could.  A  curious  episode  that  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  her  stay  perhaps  partly  accounted 
for  the  halo. 
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On  the  fourth  night  after  her  arrival — it  was 
just  after  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  had  left — Dolores  was 
wakened  by  an  overpowering  instinct  bidding 
her  get  up  and  go  out.  She  mught  with  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  then,  fancying  she  heard  a  cry,  went 
to  call  Mrs,  Greystock.  Mrs.  Greystock  was 
sleepy  and  cross  and  refused  to  be  disturbed. 
Dolores  went  back  to  bed  again,  but  the  insistent 
bidding  gathered  force,  tugged  at  her  will,  and 
became  like  a  voice  crying  in  her  ear,  "  Go,  go ! 
quickly,  quickly ! " 

She  dressed  and  put  on  her  boots  and  hat  and 
cloak.  The  weather  was  fine  and  clear.  She  went 
through  the  kitchen  and  out  into  the  little  yard  at 
the  back.  The  stars  were  hanging  from  a  dark 
blue  sky,  and  shone  with  the  wonderful  brilliance 
that  makes  the  pageant  of  night  glorious  in  early 
September.  The  pure,  still  fresnness  of  the  air 
was  gladdening  and  inspiring :  it  seemed  like  a 
draught  of  immortality.  Dolores  laughed  with 
pleasure,  and  then,  without  hesitation,  ran  round 
the  house  and  across  the  enclosure,  and  through 
the  white  gate  and  along  the  ridge.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  should  find,  but  something  was 
still  calling,  though  not  to  her  physical  senses. 
She  heard  the  wash  of  the  sea  and  the  cry  of  a 
ni^ht  bird,  but  otherwise  everything  was  very 
quiet.    She  did  not  pause  to  draw  breath  till  she 

fot  to  the  sand  dunes  (Mrs.  Greystock  and  the 
'homycrofters  generally  called  them  "The 
Humps  "),  but  there  she  stood  still  and  hesitated 
for  a  moment 

"What  have  I  come  for?"  she  said,  and  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice  made  her  feel  eerie. 

Then  a  very  small,  round,  white  figure  emerged 
from  behind  one  of  the  "  Humps,"  and  wandered 
aimlessly  in  front  of  her.  She  had  hardly  time 
to  wonder  what  it  was,  nor  what  it  could  possibly 
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be  doing  there,  before  it  struck  its  bare  toes 
against  a  sharp  edge  of  cockle  shell,  and  waking, 
yelled. 

Dolores  was  reassured  by  the  hearty,  earthly 
noise !  It  was  no  forlorn  little  ghost,  evidently, 
but  a  flesh  and  blood  child.  Sne  held  out  her 
arms  and  called,  and  gathered  it  close.  She  held 
an  urchin  of  about  four,  clad  in  nothing  but  a 
coarse,  short  night  shirt.  He  sobbed  with  terror 
and  his  teeth  chattered  with  cold.  Dolores,  sitting 
under  the  stars  on  the  sand,  comforted  him  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  wrapped  him  in  her  own 
jacket.  Finally  she  discovered  who  the  baby  was 
and  took  him  home  I  He  was  an  inveterate  tittle 
sleep-walker,  and  had  somehow  escaped  from  a 
crowded  family  nest,  Dolores  thumped  at  the 
door  of  his  cottage  and  woke  his  family  before 
they  had  discovered  Sammie's  absence.  They 
were,  she  fancied,  half  inclined  to  accuse  her  of 
having  stolen  him. 

"  Whatever  can  you  be  a  doin'  with  our  Sammie 
at  this  time  o'  night  ?  "  his  mother  said. 

But  Dolores  having  seen  him  safe  did  not  wait 
to  explain,  but  ran  home,  chilled  and  tired,  and 
not  half  so  sure  of  her  footing  as  she  had  been 
when  she  set  out.  The  next  day  a  grateful 
mother  came  to  thank  her,  and,  though  she  had 
no  idea  of  it,  a  halo  began  to  rest  on  her  head. 

"  However  you  knew,  Miss,  is  what  I  can't 
understand,"  Sammie's  mother  said.  "  But  if  you 
hadn't  known,  Sammie  would  have  been  starved 
with  cold  and  fright.  There  was  a  little  lad  lost 
among  '  The  Humps '  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  they 
never  found  him  till  after  he'd  been  dead  twenty- 
four  hours.  His  Mammie  tried  to  warm  him 
back  to  life.  I  remember  her  sitting  rocking 
with  him  cuddled  against  her  breast,  and  wailing 
and  wailing,  poor  soul,  and  it  wasn't  of  any  use  1 
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But  whatever  was  it  made  you  get  out  of  bed 
and  go  out  a-walking  to  the  sea  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  straight  to  where  Sammie  was, 
beats  mc  !     However  did  you  know,  Miss  ?" 

"  1  didn't  know.  I  suppose  God  knew,"  said 
Dolores.     "  I  hope  Sammie  is  none  the  worse  ?  " 

"As  merry  as  a  grig,  though  I  smacked  him 
hard  this  morning  for  his  stravaging  about  in  his 
night  shirt! " 

"Poor  Sammie!  he  is  but  a  baby!"  Dolores 

Crotested.  "And  he  was  fast  asleep!  I  think 
e  should  have  been  pitied,  not  smacked.  His 
poor  little  toes  were  cut  too." 

"  Rising  four,  Miss,  and  old  enough  to  under- 
stand 'what  for,'  "  said  Sammie's  motner.  "  '  For 
in  your  sleep  or  out  of  your  sleep,  you  must 
behave  conformable,  my  son,'  says  I.  'And  if 
you  don't,  it's  my  place  to  lam  you  to.' " 

Dolores  listened  with  respect;  but  inwardly 
sympathised  with  the  small  nonconformist 
Sammie  and  she  became  fast  friends  after  that, 
and  the  incident  was  a  consolation  to  her.  All 
her  life  she  had  felt  it  hard  that  her  abnormal 
faculties  were  so  useless :  now  for  once  they 
had  proved  a  safeguard  to  one  wandering  baby. 
She  pondered  the  matter  a  good  deal,  and  longed 
to  tell  Gregory  of  that  experience.  He  would 
understand  the  pleasure  it  had  given  her.  He 
cared  so  much  for  children.  She  often  wanted 
to  tell  him  things,  perhaps  partly  because  his 
roof  sheltered  her,  and  partly  because  she  had 
been  consciously  striving  to  follow  his  counsels, 
and  walk  by  a  clue  he  had  put  into  her  hand. 

One  evening  there  was  a  storm.  The  ra' 
against  the  parlour  window,  and  the  wim 
and  howled  till  Dolores  was  fain  to  take 
with  Mrs.  Greystock  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs. 
stock    always  interested  and  amused    '^ 
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but  she  also  often  made  her  marvel.  She  had 
been  a  plump  comely  matron  when  Charrington 
had  first  made  her  acquaintance,  but  she  was 
a  very  unwieldy  old  body  now.  She  had  become 
enormously  stout,  her  features  seemed  almost 
lost  in  fat,  and  her  chin  was  not  double  but  treble. 
She  was  now  a  widow,  and,  of  her  large  family, 
none  remained  living  with  her,  though  several 
of  them  turned  up  at  intervals,  and  they  were 
all  more  or  less  inclined  to  live  on  her.  The  sons 
had  married,  and  Mrs.  Greystock  disapproved  of 
each  and  all  of  her  daughters-in-law.  Of  the 
daughters,  two  were  in  service,  one  had  married, 
two  had  gone  to  Canada,  and  the  youngest  had 
"  had  a  misfortune  "  which,  Mrs.  Greystock  always 
remarked,  "  prevented  her  getting  on  in  life  so 
well  as  might  have  been.'  She  was,  in  fact, 
incorrigibly  disreputable,  and  was  always  return- 
ing on  her  mother's  hands  like  a  bad  penny. 
Dolores  often  wondered  at  Mrs.  Greystock's 
cheerful  philosophy,  for  it  really  seemed  as  if 
Fate  had  been  particularly  spiteful  to  her.  The 
old  woman's  code  oi  morals  was  lax  in  some 
respects  ;  so  long  as  her  grandchildren  were  fed, 
she  was  not  too  scrupulous  as  to  how  she  got  the 
food  to  feed  them. 

The  "pore  lambs'"  necessities  justified  a  good 
deal  in  ner  eyes,  but  she  was  ungrudging  ot 
work  and  delighted  to  make  Dolores  comfortable. 
The  girl,  who  always  warmed  to  the  quality 
people  call  "  heart,"  liked  her. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  1  sit  in  here,  Mrs.  Greystock  ?" 
Dolores  asked.  "  It's  so  cold  in  the  parlour,  and 
the  wind  is  deafening,  and  I  can't  go  to  bed  yet." 

Mrs.  Greystock  was  dehghted. 
"Come  in,  Miss,  come  m,"  she  said.     "A  bit 
of  company's  always  to  my  mind,  and   1   don't 
hke  a  gale  myself,     it  minds  me  of  the  night 
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when  my  pore  young  boy  was  caught  in  a  trap 
like  a  rat,  and  died  before  he  was  got  out." 

Dolores  shuddered.  "  I  wonder  that  you  can 
bear  to  be  in  this  room  at  all,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  now,  I  dare  say,  bein'  a  lady,  you  would 
wonder,"  said  Mrs,  Greystock.  "  For,  you  see, 
you  ain't  never  had  to  strive  so  wonderful  hard 
to  keep  a  decent  roof  over  your  head  and  your 
childrens'  heads,  and  that  do  make  such  a  differ- 
ence in  all  your  ways  and  feelings.  Not  but 
what  at  one  time  I  thought  I'd  never  set  foot  in 
this  house  again,  though  before  that  I  was 
terrible  set  on  it  Pore  boy,  he  didn't  mean  no 
harm  neither  I  A  bit  fond  of  mischief  he  were, 
no  doubt,  but  there  was  his  dooty  to  me  in  it 
too." 

Dolores  looked  rather  puzzled. 

"  Mr.  Charrington  told  me  about  it  once,"  she 
said.  "  He  said  it  was  a  boyish  trick  on  your 
son's  part,  but  he  blamed  himself  for  what 
happened." 

"  Ah,  he  did  that  I "  said  Mrs.  Greystock.  •'  He 
was  in  a  great  way  about  it,  and  be  paid  for  the 
funeral  very  handsome.  Matthew  couldn't  have 
been  better  buried !  and  perhaps,  if  he  had  lived, 
he'd  have  come  to  a  pauper's  grave,  for  he  was 
never  one  to  do  a  hand's  turn  ofwork  if  he  could 
avoid  it.  Very  like  his  Dad,  Matthew  was.  My 
sons  do  take  after  their  Dad,  Miss,  and  yet  they 
don't  seem  to  have  his  cleverness  in  choosing 
their  mates ;  there,  they  are  like  their  mother! 
I've  always  been  taken  with  a  handsome  face, 
and  I  don't  deny  it's  a  weakness — not  that  there 
is  anything  so  particular  handsome  about  my 
sons'  wives  that  I  can  see  I " 

She  was  peeling  potatoes,  but  paused  for  a 
moment  to  stretch  out  her  plump,  work-worn 
hand  on  which  the  wedding  ring  had  worn  thin. 
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"  There's  not  been  many  davs  on  which  my 
hands  ain't  done  their  work,  ana  they've  brought 
up  eleven  (and  buried  three),  and  kep'  'em  all 
out  of  the  Union,"  said  she.  "And  now  there's 
grandchildren.  But  my  daughters-in-law,  speci- 
ally Caroline,  the  time  they  waste  over  tyings-in  I 
Caroline  might  be  a  lady  for  the  fuss  she  makes. 
I  tell  her  she  hasn't  a  ha'porth  of  grit  in  her. 
She'll  never  bring  up  eleven.  But  there,  you 
don't  need  to  understand  anything  about  that, 
my  dear,  though  you  do  sit  listemng  to  me  so 
pretty." 

"I  understand  that  one  needs  'grit'  whether 
one  is  a  lady  or  whether  one  isn't,"  said  Dolores. 

"  Oh,  I  ain't  saying  that  rich  people  don't  have 
trouble,  my  dear,  for  that  would  be  fools'  talk, 
and  as  much  as  to  suppose  that  they  ain't  mortal. 
There's  death,"  with  a  glance  at  her  companion's 
black  dress,  "  and  partings,  and  accidents,  and 
sicknesses  (though  Providence  docs  favour  gentle- 
folk where  fevers  is  concerned,  for  if  you  notice 
you'll  see  they  always  rage  in  the  poor  parts); 
but  wliat  i  do  maintain  is  that  your  troubles  are 
handed  to  you  so  wonderful  politely  instead  of 
bursting  in  on  you  with  a  kick  and  a  smack,  and 
that  makes  a  difference  in  the  way  you  meet 
'em. 

"  Your  child's  took  bad,  say,  and  what  do  you 
do  ?  You  just  order  round  a  doctor.  No  waUcin' 
three  miles  with  him  in  your  arms  and  sittln'  on 
a  draughty  seat  awaitin'  your  turn  at  the  dis- 
pensary, and  the  others  all  gettin'  into  mischief 
at  home,  and  your  husband  as  like  as  not  going 
to  the  public  because  you  ain't  there  to  see  to 
his  dinner  for  him.  And  the  doctor  says  the  lad 
wants  feedin'  up.  Lord  bless  usl  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  call  the  cook.  And  he  dies — for  they 
will  die,  feedin'  or  no  feedin',  when  their  time  s 
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come — and  you  haven't  ever  scraped  to  put  into 
the  Burial  Club ;  but  for  all  that  you  may  sit 
and  cry  comfortable  and  make  hymns  over  him, 
and  put  up  a  marble  cross,  and  no  one  will  say 
a  word  to  blame  you  for  your  extravagance. 
Or,  may  be,  your  man's  took — and  mind  you,  Miss, 
I  don't  say  that  ain't  hard  to  bear,  for  a  man's 
a  man  and  a  woman  a  woman,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  all  the  world  over;  but  that  grief  comes 
into  your  drawing-room  very  gentle,  too.  It 
don't  knock  the  roof  away  over  vour  head  nor 
leave  you  to  find  your  way  to  the  poor-house, 
as  happens  to  some.  You've  time  for  fine  feelin's, 
you  have." 

**  Yes,  I  see  that,"  said  Dolores. 

Mrs.  Greystock  expanded  more. 

"Well,  Miss,  I  always  say  that  you  are  won- 
derful understanding  for  a  lady.  When  they 
comes  and  tells  me :  *  We  all  have  our  troubles, 

ffentle  and  pore  alike,  Mrs.  Greystock,'  I  could 
augh  in  my  sleeve  at  'em,  only  I  know  better. 
*  So  we  do,  so  we  do,'  I  say,  for  one  had  better 
humour  the  gentry,  and  they  do  like  preaching ; 
but  there's  a  deal  of  diflFerence  in  the  way  the 
troubles  come. 

"Mr.  Charrington,  he's  another  who  under- 
stands. Bitter  angry  I  was  with  him  once, 
too ! " 

"Not  more  bitterly  angry  than  he  was  with 
himself,"  said  Dolores. 

"  And  that's  what  I  found  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Greystock.  "  Yet  it  seemed  cruel  hard  at  the 
time !  What  business  had  he,  I  thought,  comin' 
and  takin*  this  house  as  was  so  convenient  for 
me  and  my  children  ?  Nobody  else  ever  would 
have  stayed  in  it,  for  it  had  the  name  of  harbouring 
a  haunt.  Miss,  before  ever  my  pore  boy  shrieked 
in  the  passage.  There  is  something  strange  about 
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it,  too,  but  it  wasn't  for  me  to  be  particular.  A 
woman  with  a  family  I  To  have  him  sticking  on 
did  seem  too  much.  Mind,  I  don't  say  now  that 
it  was  strictly  righteous  of  me  to  have  let  Matthew 
help  the  ghost  a  goodish  bit — as  he  certainly  did — 
for  I've  got  to  see  different  to  what  I  did.  Mr. 
Charrington  does  get  one  to  see  different." 

"  Yes,  said  Dolores  ;  "  he  does !  He  has  got 
me  to  see  life  differently,  too.  So  you  forgave 
him?"    The  subject  fascinated  her. 

Mrs.  Greystock  assented. 

"  He  paid  for  the  funeral  very  handsome,"  she 
repeated.  "But  it  wasn't  for  that  I  1  let  him 
pay,  but  I  kep'  my  feelings  to  myself,  and  a  civil 
tongue.  For  if  there  is  a  settlin'  up  in  the  next 
world,  as  there  should  be,  I'll  mention  what  he 
did  to  my  pore  boy  then,  I  thinks ;  and  if  so  be 
there's  not,  and  there's  times  when  I've  doubted 
it,  the  funeral  is  always  so  much  to  the  good, 
and  one  may  as  well  get  what  one  can." 

"  Yes — but  you  got  over  feeling  like  that,"  said 
Dolores. 

"  Lord,  yes!  I've  changed,  Miss!  Bitterness  is 
a  pore  companion,  and  I'm  rid  of  her.  It  was  a 
month  after  the  funeral  when  one  day  he  comes 
up  to  me  at  t'other  place. 

"  '  May  I  come  in  ? '  says  he. 

"I  never  liked  our  other  cottage,  this  is  the 
one  I  like,  haunts  or  no  haunts.  It  was  washing- 
day,  and  there's  no  convenience  for  washing 
there. 

" '  You  find  me  in  a  mess,  Sir,'  I  says.  '  But 
pray  excuse  it ! ' 

"  He  looked  as  if  he'd  been  meetin'  a  round 
dozen  of  haunts,  he  was  that  thin  and  hollow-eyed. 
I  was  glad  of  that,  but  I  was  civil. 

" '  Mrs.  Greystock,'  says  he  ;  '  you  can't  forgive 
me  my  share  m  your  son's  death?' 
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"  *  Lord,  Sir  I '  says  I,  *  1  ain't  goin'  to  reproach 
you,  for  /  knows  ray  place,  if  you  don't* 

"  And  at  that  be  goes  straight  on,  as  if  I  hadn't 
spoken. 

"'And  1  can't  forgive  you  yours  1'  says  he. 
'And  neither  of  us  can  forgive  ourselves!  But 
we've  got  to  get  out  of  this  hole  somehow.' 

"  And  at  that,  Miss,  1  was  boiling  over  angry. 
For  there  is  something  about  Mr.  Charrington 
that  forces  one  to  bring  out  what  is  in  one's 
heart — and  though  I  had  meant  to  keep  civil,  I 
just  spoke.  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  said,  for  I 
don't  feel  that  way  now,  but  all  the  anger  ithat 
was  in  me  came  out  And  it  wasn't  only  that  I 
was  sore  for  my  pore  boy,  there  was  a  many 
other  things  too.  Things  that  had  made  me 
angry  long  before  Matthew  was  bom  or  I  ever 
set  eyes  on  Mr.  Charrington,  though,  mind  you, 
I'd  learnt  it  don't  pay  to  speak  out  If  one  ain't 
a  fool  nor  a  scold,  one  doesn't  quarrel  with  one's 
betters. 

" '  Yes,'  says  he,  when  I  come  to  a  pause. 
*  That's  where  we  are,  in  a  hell  of  a  position,  both 
of  us.    Now,  how  about  getting  out  of  it  ?  "* 

"  That  was  just  like  him  t "  said  Dolores. 

"  And  that  set  me  off  again.  It  seemed  as  if  1 
couldn't  stop.     I  must  spit  it  all  out  at  last    For 

that  1  couldn't  forgive  him  was  only  -'-'-'  ^ 

but  that  he  should  dare  believe  t 

against  me,  whose  boy  1     ' 

fairly  foolish  with  rage,  and  he  listens  and  listens 

till  I'd  done.    I  see  his  face  now :  it  was  ravaged 

with  the  way  he'd  taken  things.     And  when  I 

had  finished : 

" '  If  your  conscience  is  clear,'  he  says,  *  you  are 
the  better  off  of  us  two,  and  I  wish  that  I  stood 
in  your  shoes.' 

"  And  if  he  had  said  that,  not  meaning  it,  it 
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m  was  only  right,  I  says, 

)elieve  he'd  got  anything 

he'd    killed,  maae    me 
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would  have  made  me  wilder  still ;  but  he  is 
honest  to  the  core,  and  you  can't  doubt  him,  even 
if  you  want  to,  not  when  you  are  face  to  face 
with  him. 

"And  then,  Miss,  it  came  uppermost  in  my 
mind  that  I'd  known  all  the  time  that  my  boy^ 
death  had  been  my  own  doing  too  I  I'd  set 
Matthew  on  those  tricks  because  I  didn't  want 
to  lose  the  cottage,  and  I  says  that  too,  because 
I  was  feelin'  like  the  Judgment  Day  when  every 
one  outs  with  all  they  ve  kept  hid. 

" '  But  it's  the  fault  of  others  as  well,'  I  says. 
'  If  rich  people  hadn't  more  than  their  share,  pore 
ones  would  never  be  druv  to  such  doings.  Not 
that  I  knew  what  I  did,  for  no  one  would  harm 
her  own  child  if  she  knew,' 

" '  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  either,'  says 
he,  '  when  I  kept  the  door  shut !  it  was  a  bad 
and  cruel  day's  work,  and  God  knows  I'm  sorry  I 
— but  I  didn't  know.  Rich  people  don't  know 
what  they're  doing,  and  nor  (God  forgive  us  all !) 
do  poor ;  and  then  he  held  out  his  hand.  '  Try, 
do  try,  to  take  it  I '  says  he.  '  For  1  can't  get 
out  of  this  hole  till  you  do,  and  what's  more,  no 
more  can  you.'" 

"  And  you  did,"  said  Dolores. 

"  I  did.  1  don't  know  what  he'd  have  done  if 
I  hadn't  But  after  that  I  got  to  trust  him.  I 
was  fair  pleased  later  on  when  he  asked  me  to 
live  here  again.  '  I'm  goin'  to  keep  the  cottage 
to  send  London  lads  down  to  in  the  summer,  and 
you'll  cook  for  'em,  won't  you  ? '  he  says.  '  I  will, 
and  thankful,'  says  I.  '  For  I  can't  afford  too 
many  fine  feelin's  (as  I  was  explaining  to  you, 
Miss).  But  I'm  surprised  you  can  Jiear  the 
sight  of  this  place,  I  should  have  thought  you'd 
pay  something  to  be  done  with  it,  and  to  forget.' 

"  '  I  don't  believe  in  runnin'  away,  Mrs.  Grey- 
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stock.  One  had  always  best  go  through  with  a 
thing,"  says  he.  '  As  to  foi^ettin,"  if  one  forgets 
a  bit  of  fife,  one  might  as  well  never  havenad 
it  God  knows  experience  is  hard  enough — it 
costs  too  much  to  waste  I  One  shouldn't  waste 
— even  one's  sins,'  he  says,  which  was  a  queer 
sajnn',  I  thought,  but  he's  a  queer  kind  of 
gentleman." 

"  A  nice  kind,"  said  Dolores  softly. 

Poor  Gregory!  she  fancied  him  sitting  in  the 
very  chair  she  was  in  while  the  unlucky  little 
boy  played  the  bogey. 

How  could  it  have  happened  that  he  had  not 
realised  the  situation  ?  Gregory,  who  was  so 
tender  to  anything  helpless.  His  very  virtues 
must  have  blindea  him;  his  indignation  on  be- 
half of  those  poor  little  maiden  ladies.  Even 
now  he  had  a  great  capability  for  righteous  in- 
dignation ;  and  m  those  days  ne  was  young  and 
blundering.  Poor  Gregory  I  Dolores  felt  she 
knew  what  his  remorse  must  have  been — it  must 
nearly  have  sent  him  mad. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  show  you  the  cup- 
board?" said  Mrs.  Greystock.  "No  one  can't 
fet  through  into  the  passage  at  the  back  now. 
t's  bricked  up  this  end  and  blocked  with  stones 
at  the  other,  but  nothing  can  keep  the  salt  water 
out.  You  can  hear  that  still  I  ni  show  you  how 
it  was,  and  you  can  listen,  for  it's  high  tide 
now." 

Dolores  followed  across  the  room  and  into 
the  great  deep  recess  that  was  more  like  a  cave 
than  a  cupboard.  She  stretched  up  her  hands 
and  touched  the  place  through  which  the  "  ghost " 
had  come.  The  feeling  of  the  darkness  and  the 
inflowing  tide  and  the  terror  that  had  been  there 
was  very  horrible  to  her.  She  stepped  quickly 
back  into  the  warm  kitchen. 
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"There,  now!  You've  gone  quite  white  I  and 
your  blood's  all  turned  to  milk.  That's  what  it 
IS  to  be  a  lady!"  said  Mrs.  Greystock.  "Such 
as  we  can't  afford  them  sensations.  Yet  I  ain't 
sure  that  we  haven't  the  softest  heart  all  the 
same.  Fine  feelin's  do  harden  the  heart  if  you 
once  indulge  'em." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dolores  gravely,  "  you're  right 
there,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  you  are  open-minded,  Miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Greystock.  **  Mr.  Charrington  told  me  you 
wasn't  like  the  rest.  He  comes  here  two  ^ys 
before  he  leaves  England  to  say  good-bye  to  me. 
He'd  got  it  in  his  head  that  you'd  be  coming  to 
stay  in  this  cottage  one  day.  'You'll  make  her 
comfortable,  won't  you  ? '  he  says.  I  am  sure  I 
hope  I  do,  Miss?" 


"  Very,"  said  Dolores,  smiling, 
•"lam'tfom      " 


fond  of  ladies,  as  you  know,  sir,'  says 
I.  *  I  can  mind  my  manners  and  put  up  with 
'em  and  humour  'em  for  a  half  hour  or  so  when 
there's  a  reason  for  it,  but  after  that,  my  old 
tongue's  apt  to  wag  unruly  and  shock  'em.' 

"  *  I  know,'  says  ne.  *  But  this  lady  is  not  like 
any  other  in  the  world.'  *  Lord,  Sir,'  says  I, 
*am  1  to  congratulate  you?  Are  you  going  to 
be  wed?' 

"  *  If  you  like  you  may  congratulate  me,'  says 
he.    *  But  I'm  not  eoing  to  be  married.' 

"•Then,  why  if  you  Kke?'  says  I,  for  I've 
known  him  a  score  of  years,  Miss. 

"*Oh,  well,  Mrs.  Greystock,'  says  he,  *a  man's 
life  is  just  between  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset, 
eh?  If  he's  chanced  to  meet  the  best  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  day's  tramp,  he's  lucky, 
and  to  be  congratulated.  Thanks  to  her  I've 
done  that,'  says  ne. 

"'You'll  do  better  yet,'  says  I,  for  it  didn't 
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seem  to  me  he'd  had  his  fair  share,  he  being  what 
he  is. 

" '  1  shan't  ever  quarrel  with  my  wage.  But 
you'll  be  sure  to  make  her  comfortable?  says  be 
again,  and  so  goes  off.  Why,  Missi  your  cheeks 
that  was  so  pale  is  blooming  pink  now  1 " 

"  The  fire  has  caught  them,"  said  Dolores, 
pressing  her  hands  to  der  face  ;  "  but  away  from 
the  fire  it  is  cold.  How  the  wind  howls  down 
the  chimney  I  and  what  is  that  curious  sucking 
noise  ?  " 

"It  is  the  tide  at  the  back  of  the  cupboard 
where  my  pore  lad  was  killed,"  said  Mrs.  Grey- 
stock  calmly. 

Dolores  shivered.  "  I  hear  footsteps.  Who  is 
coming?"  she  said  presently. 

Mrs.  Greystock  hstened,  needle  in  hand.  The 
potatoes  were  all  peeled  now,  but  she  was  com- 
fortably at  work  again.  She  had  produced  a 
voluminous  work-bag  and  was  busy  fashioning 
a  garment  for  a  grandchild  out  of  an  old  skirt 
that  had  belonged  to  Dolores.  She  might  as 
well  make  the  most  of  the  extra  candles  lit  in 
her  guest's  honour,  and  charged  in  the  bill. 

"Lor',  Miss,  you  have  fine  ears,  to  be  sure!" 
said  she.  "  It  will  be  the  postman.  I  hear  him 
at  the  gate  now.  The  storm's  delayed  him ;  he's 
terrible  late  to-night." 

She  went  to  the  door  and  invited  the  postman 
hospitably  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  was  re- 
galed, as  a  matter  of  course,  with  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer.  Dolores  knew  him  well  by 
this  time.  He  was  the  uncle  of  the  boy  she  had 
found  on  the  sand  dunes,  and  third  cousin  to 
Henderson.  The  family  ramifications  of  the 
Thornycrofters  were  endless.  He  was  getting 
old,  but  he  was  very  wiry ;  he  was  bent  a  little 
to  one  side  like  the  few  Thomycroft  trees,  but 
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his  activity  was  unimpaired,  and  he  boasted  that 
no  weather  had  ever  got  the  better  of  him.  He 
had  a  ruddy  complexion  and  clear,  light  blue  eyes. 
He  was  cheerful  (like  most  people  who  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  life  out  of  doors),  and  he 
had  one  standard  joke,  which  never  staled  with 
age,  and  which  he  brought  forth  again  and  again 
for  the  benefit  of  the  village  youth. 

**  D'ye  know  what  my  name  is  ?  "  he  would  ask, 
with  his  head  cocked  knowinglv  on  one  side.  "  It's 
Mr.  Cupid !  I've  heerd  tell  tnat  Cupid  was  once 
a  young  rogue  that  played  about  the  roads  with 
arrows  (as  boys  will),  but  now  he's  learnt  better  I 
He  carries  letters  now,  and  they  hit  the  mark 
better  than  them  silly  toys.  I've  seen  folks  blush 
red,  and  turn  pale  over  'em.  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  old 
Mr.  Cupid." 

And  "Old  Mr.  Cupid"  he  was  always  called 
in  Thomycroft,  though  his  real  patronymic  was 
Parbury. 

"  I  should  have  letters  for  you.  Miss,"  he  re- 
marked, looking  at  Dolores  with  a  twinkle  of  sly 
appreciation ;  "  old  Mr.  Cupid  should  have  letters 
for  you  1 " 

Dolores  laughed  as  she  took  them.  One  was 
from  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  and  the  other  from  Bella 
Muncassen.  Old  Mr.  Cupid  would  be  much 
disappointed,  she  thought,  if  he  were  to  know 
how  thoroughly  unromantic  her  correspondence 
was. 

She  read  Bella's  letter  first,  and  sighed  over 
it,  for  Bella  wrote  drearily  enough.  Mrs.  Culver- 
Jones's  epistle  was  full  of  injunctions  to  her  to 
come  up  to  London  soon. 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  you  and  Gregory 
find  to  like  in  that  windy,  fishy  place,"  she  wrote ; 
**but  he  seems  pleased  to  hear  that  you  are 
there.    In  his  last  letter  to  me  he  says :  *  It  is  a 
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great  joy  to  me  to  know  that  Dolores  is  under 
my  roof,  for  she  is  and  always  must  be  dearer 
to  me  than  any  one  else  in  the  world.'  I  suppose 
he  did  not  intend  me  to  tell  you  that,  my  dear; 
but  I  have  observed  his  feeling  for  you  for  quite 
a  long  while,  and  I  should  think  you  must  really 
have  known  all  about  it,  too,  though  it  is  quite 
right  and  modest  of  you  to  appear  unaware  of 
it.  I  always  approve  of  your  modesty.  I  enclose 
the  prescription  of  which  I  spoke  to  you.  It  is 
capital  for  the  liver,  and  will  entirely  cure  that 
symptom  which  you  described  to  me  of  mist 
before  your  eyes,  coupled  with  painful  indecision. 
You  should  take  it  before  meals.  I  suffer  from 
exactly  the  same  thing  myself.  I  have  also  found 
Gregory's  message  to  you,  which  I  had  mislaid 
with  the  prescription.  He  says,  '  Tell  her  to  take 
comfort — for  comfort  is  very  near  her.' "  ("  Why, 
that  is  almost  what  Aunt  Tilly  said  to  me," 
thought  Dolores.)  "  And  I  have  told  him  he  is 
perfectly  right,  for  you  and  I  are  most  comfort- 
able and  happy  together,  and,  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tnat  the  sooner  you  come  to  stay 
with  me  the  better." 

"There,  there!"  chuckled  Mr.  Cupid,  "don't 
I  say  arrows  aren't  in  it  ?  Bless  you,  no  1  They 
are  only  for  babies.  But  for  going  to  the  heart, 
it's  letters  I " 

Dolores  laughed  again. 

"Afy  letter  is  from  an  old  woman,  Mr.  Cupid!" 
she  said  merril)[. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  man.  "So  you  say, 
Miss,  so  you  say." 

But  when,  still  blushing  rosy  pink,  she  had 
,  bidden  them  good-night  and  returned  to  her 
bedroom,  Mr.  Cupid  continued  to  chuckle. 

"  I've  had  a  long  experience  of  'em,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Greystock,  "and  they  don't  colour  up  like 
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that,  nor  their  eyes  don't  shine  so  for  an  old  lady's 
letter,  nor  they  don't  carry  it  off  so  tender  to  bed 
with  'em.  Mark  me,  the  old  lady  that  wrote  that 
letter  wears  trousers,  Ma'am,  though  I  wouldn't 
speak  so  indelicate  before  her." 

"  You'd  better  not  I "  said  Mrs.  Greystock  in- 
dignantly. 

The  bedroom  had  no  eerie  caverns  in  it,  but 
looked  over  the  homely  garden  and  towards  the 
village.  Dolores  was  glad  to  jump  into  bed  and 
to  draw  the  bedclothes  over  her  ears. 

Yet  she  could  not  sleep.  All  night  long  the 
storm  raged  and  the  sea  boomed,  and  she  heard 
queer  noises ;  and  whenever  she  shut  her  eyes 
fancied  herself  in  a  dark  tunnel,  and  was  beset 
by  a  horror  which  she  knew  was  the  terror  of 
death.  It  was  a  terror  that  had  never  come  nigh 
her  before,  for  death  had  always  seemed  to  her 
freedom,  and  sudden  death  the  quick  and  sudden 
opening  of  a  door.  She  told  herself  that  the 
nightmare  sensation  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  raging  wind  forced  her  to  keep  her 
window  shut,  and  the  room  was  low.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  wind  sank,  and  there 
was  a  blessed  lull 

Dolores  opened  her  window  wide  then  with 
an  immense  sense  of  relief.  The  delicious  still- 
ness was  broken  by  a  lark  singing.  He  rose 
from  the  other  side  of  the  garden  wall,  and  his 
tumultuous,  overflowing,  up-springing  joy  made 
the  girl  smile  sympathetically. 

**Up — up — up.  Out— out — out.  Blessed  be 
God  !  Blessed  be  God ! "  he  trilled  faster  and 
faster  as  he  mounted. 

"  And  so  we  shall  be  very  soon,^^  cried  Dolores, 
with  sudden  exhilaration,  and  then  was  startled 
at  her  own  thought. 

We  ?    What  had  she  meant  by  we  ? 
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She  leant  still  on  the  ledge  of  the  open  window, 
and  the  tender  morning  light  flooded  her  and 
crept  into  her  heart,  too.  She  hardly  dared  put 
into  form  that  which  she  knew. 

"  It  is  a  secret.  It  is  his  secret,  and  I  am  not 
meant  to  know,"  thought  Dolores ;  "  but  then," 
I  triumphantly,  "I  do  know!"  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  "  I  ought  to  be  sonr — but  I 
am  not!  Later  on  I  must  think  why  I  should  be 
sorry — there's  Sebastian  to  think  of ;  and  you  will 
never  come  back  from  Palestine,  Cousin  Gregory, 
and  if  you  did,  you  would  never  marry;  and  what 
can  come  of  this  but— joy  ?  "  She  had  been  about 
to  say  grief,  but  the  word  changed  its  colour,  and 
the  sunshine  of  the  glad  young  morning  world 
flooded  her. 

"Just  while  that  lark  is  singpng  I  will  myself 
go,"  said  Dolores.  "  He  has  not  done  yet !  He 
IS  still  going  up — up— up.  And  I  am  not  sorry 
in  the  least.  I  have  found  a  secret,  and  I  am 
very,  very,  very  glad  I " 


CHAPTER  VI 

"Mums'"  (the  habitues  ot  that  Praed  Street 
dancing  saloon  always  spoke  of  it  affectionately 
as  "  Mums* ")  shut  up  for  a  month  in  September. 

Olympia  was  a  proud  woman  when  she  and 
Napoleon  balanced  their  accounts  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  They  had  paid  off  every  penny  of 
debt,  and  they  stood  to  "  coin  money  hand  over 
hand,"  as  Napoleon  expressed  it. 

"  If  we  go  on  like  this  we  shall  die  rich,"  he 
declared,  almost  solemnly,  and  his  brother  re- 
plied : 

"  But  there  ain't  much  fun  about  dying,  even 
if  one  dies  on  the  top  of  money-bags!  Let's 
take  precious  good  care  we  live  to  enjoy  what 
we've  played  tor.  I  vote  for  a  break-out  at 
Margate." 

Napoleon  looked  at  Olympia.  He  and  she 
really  ran  the  business.  Gus  was  an  irresponsible 
member  of  the  coalition,  useful,  but  never  quite 
to  be  depended  on.     Napoleon  had  developed 

Beat  ambitions,  and  so,  he  divined,  had  his  sister, 
e  had  schemes  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
"  Mums',"  and  visions  of  large  rooms  in  Blooms- 
bury. 

"  For  that's  our  natural  quarter,"  he  said. 
**  We're  catering  for  trade,  not  tor  the  aristocrats, 
nor  yet  for  the  artisans.    Praed  Street  did  well 
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enough  for  a  beginning,  but  it  ain't  a  good  enough 
setting  now.  A  fine,  old-fashioned  house,  with  a 
wide  staircase  and  landings,  that's  what  I  aim  at 
There  shall  be  a  kind  of  impressiveness  about 
it,  and  yet  it  shall  still  be  '  Mums'.'  I  shall  receive 
our  guests  just  as  I  do  here.  Olympia  will  have 
more  help,  but  she'll  still  superintend  personally. 
The  refreshments  will  be  as  excellent  as  they  are 
at  present,  and  on  the  same  lines,  but  in  greater 
quantities.  No  second-hand,  stale,  sugared  cakes  I 
Nothing  fine  to  look  at,  and  nasty  to  taste.  Gus 
will  still  take  the  music.  The  way  he  plays  a 
polka  would  prick  a  corpse  into  jigging  out  of  his 
coffin,"  said  Napoleon  generously.  All  the  Mums 
were  given  to  using  bold  similes. 

Gus  whistled.  "  Go  it,  old  chap  (  But  let's 
have  our  blow-out  at  Mar^te  first, 

Olympia  totted  up  the  neat  rows  of  figures 
once  more  before  putting  in  her  word. 

"  We  need  a  good  holiday.  Nap,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  I  ain't  one  to  grudge  work,  as  you  know, 
but  we've  been  at  it  pretty  liard." 

"You  have,"  Napoleon  agreed.  "Gus  will 
never  kill  himself  with  overwork." 

"  No,  for  he's  not  such  a  fool,"  said  the  little 
man. 

He  put  his  bead  on  one  side,  and  glanced  at 
his  brother  with  a  quick,  bird-like  scrutiny. 

"  You  just  take  warning,  Nap,  for  there  s  times 
when  you  remind  me  of  Caesar  Herbert  I " 

He  strolled  off  chuckling,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  Olympia  put  away  the  account  books 
and  pulled  out  a  basket  full  of  her  brothers' 
stockings  and  began  to  darn  holes.  Napoleon's 
thin,  handsome  face  was  bent  over  a  sheet  of 

gaper  again :  he  was  immersed  in  calculations, 
tlympia  knew  that  he  was  not  thinking  about 
Margate,    but    about    that    wonderful    glorified 
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"  Mums' "  at  Bloomsbury.  Presently  she  paused 
in  her  work,  watching  him  with  motherly 
eyes. 

"Shall  I  write  about  the  rooms  now?  We 
can  very  well  afford  it,  Nap." 

"We  might  have  to  borrow  a  bit  at  the  start, 
but  that  would  be  easy  now.  We'd  soon  make 
it  pay."  he  replied  eagerly. 

*'  Borrow  ?  We  shouldn't  need  to  borrow  a 
pennv  piece,  my  dear  I "  said  Olympia. 

"  Cm — you  mean  Margate  I "  His  face  fell. 
"  Bother  "Margate  I  I  don  t  see  any  necessity  for 
that" 

Olympia  darned  rapidly  for  a  minute,  then : 
"  I'm  not  going  to  be  dragged  along  too  fast," 
she  said.    "  Gus  spoke  sense.    There's  no  fun  in 

ging  rich.  What's  more,  I  hate  a  grabber  I 
esar  Herbert  is  a  warning.  His  wife  in  an 
asylum,  so  they  say,  and  his  son  loathing  him, 
and  he  struck  down  with  a  stroke. " 

Napoleon  laughed.  "  I  ain't  envying  him,  but 
all  that  might  have  happened  if  he'd  never  put 
two  five-pound  notes  together." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Olympia.  "  He  was 
always  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  be  rich.  If  he'd 
given  himself  time  to  breatne,  and  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  view,  perhaps  he  might  have  prevented 
some  of  them  misfortunes.  There's  the  end  you're 
aiming  at,  and  there's  the  landscape  round  you. 
The  flowers  and  the  stones,  and  the  pleasantnesses 
and  the  unpleasantnesses,  and  your  companions, 
and  so  on — all  to  be  attended  to.  Of  course, 
Gus  don't  ever  worry  about  any  end,  and  he's 
made  that  way,  but  there's  the  other  extreme, 
too  I " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  like  Caesar  Herbert ;  no  fear  ! " 
said  Napoleon. 

He  listened  to  her,  however.    He  was  fond  of 
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Olympia,  and  depended  on  her  moral  support 
even  more  than  he  knew.  Napoleon  had  always 
been  her  darling.  At  one  time  she  had  nearly 
despaired  of  him,  and  now  his  success  was  far 
dearer  to  her  than  her  own. 

"  Whatever  happens,  Lympy,  I  shall  wa^  you 
alongside  of  me,  he  said.  "  I'm  not  a  cold- 
blooded fish  like  Caesar  Herbert." 

"  Bless  you  I  I  ain't  afraid  you'll  desert  me," 
said  Olympia. 

She  laughed,  her  pleasant,  whole-hearted  laugh, 
and  gave  him  a  friendly  nod  as  she  bit  the  thread 
with  which  she  was  darning  the  heel  of  his 
sock. 

He  fixed  his  bright  eyes  on  her. 

"Oh,  I'm  ambitious!"  he  said.  "But  you 
ought  to  be  proud  of  that  You  was  always  at 
me  at  one  time  for  squandering  my  talents,  and 
my  health,  and  so  on.  There  didn't  seem  any- 
thing I  cared  to  save  'em  for.  Well,  now  I've  got 
an  object ;  and  it's  not  the  money  only,  it's '  Mums' ' 
itself!  care  about." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Oljrmpia.  She  coloured  like 
a  girl  who  makes  a  confession  of  faith.  "  Now 
I'll  just  tell  you  something  that  I've  never  told 
a  soul ; "  and  she  told  him  of  her  short  interview 
with  Charrington,  with  the  dreamer  whose  dreams 
had  turned  into  such  solid  facts. 

" '  You  are  one  of  us,'  Mr.  Charrington  said. 
'  If  you  set  free  the  beautiful  Joy  God  made,  and 
give  it  a  chance,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  doing 
agooddeal.'  Well,  there  it  is,  that's  what' Mums" 
should  do,  and  it  ain't  a  small  thing  cither.  Of 
course  that's  your  idea  at  bottom,  Nap ;  that's 
why  you  ain't  satisfied  if  anything  coarse  or  bad 
gets  in.  '  Mums' '  has  to  be  original,  and  it  has 
to  be  high-class,  and  it  has  to  be  the  very  best 
of  its  kind.    No  aping  of  the  ways  of  lords  and 
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ladies,  but  standing  square  on  its  own  ground. 
The  cooking  good,  the  music  good,  the  way  we 
make  people  acquainted  good  Manners  strict 
as  can  be ;  but  such  a  play-place  as  there's  to 
be  had  nowhere  else  for  the  money.  For  it  ain't 
money,  it's  your  idea  that  does  it  Even  Gus 
feels  that ;  as  for  me  I'd  die  for  it" 

Napoleon  looked  half-ashamed,  half-pleased. 

"  Well,  Lympy,  I  don't  mind  owning  to  you 
that  that  is  how  1  look  at  it  sometimes,"  said  he. 
"  Though  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  put  it  in  those 
words,  or  just  so,  even  to  myself.  And,  mind  you, 
if  we  carry  out  all  that,  we  must  put  oxu*  backs 
into  it.  You  don't  snare  elbow-grease,  I  know ; 
but  Gus  is  an  idle  little  beggar ! " 

"  We  must ;  but  we've  got  to  put  more  into  it 
than  elbow-grease,"  said  Olympia. 

She  frowned  thoughtfully,  and  she  so  seldom 
frowned  that  Napoleon  regarded  her  inquisitively. 

"  Out  with  it,  old  girL    What  else  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  get  my  tongue  round  it,"  said 
Olympia.  **  But  of  course  you  are  the  genius. 
Nap,  with  the  ideas  and  the  ambition  and  all,  so 
you'll  know.  We  can  always  put  our  backs  into 
a  venture— you  and  I — and  we  can  make  this  one 
spin ;  but  ii  *  Mums' '  is  to  be  the  very  best,  it  will 
take  a  lot  more  than  elbow-grease.  It's  because 
it  will  take  more  that  you  haven't  tired  of  it  But 
don't  go  at  it  so  hard  that  there  ain't  time  to  see 
where  you  are  getting  to.  Gus  is  right  in  a  way, 
but  yet  it  ain't  quite  nis  view  that  I  take.  What 
I  feel  is  that  you'll  have  to  keep  fresh,  and  put 
money  second,  if  you  are  going  to  make  *  Mums' ' 
the  unique  joy  it  sets  out  to  be." 

"  One  would  fancy  we  were  setting  out  to  be 
blooming  missionaries,"  said  Napoleon  doubtfully. 
"  It's  Charrington,  with  his  chivalry  of  trade  and 
his  Brotherhood,  that's  got  hold  of  you,  Lympy. 
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But   I  am  glad  you  are  keen  on  'Mums','  any- 
how," 

"  Oh,  I'm  keen.  And  I'll  follow  you  joyfully, 
my  dear,  so  long  as  I  am  sure  you  can  lead," 
said  Olympia,  thereby  voicing  the  instinct  of  her 
sex.  "  But  if  '  Mums' '  loses  its  spirit  like,  why 
then,  I  can't  help  it,  Nap,  I  ain't  in  the  least 
interested  any  longer." 

"  It  shan't,'  said  Napoleon.  After  a  pause  he 
added  :  "  And  we'll  all  go  to  Margate  and  breathe 
a  bit." 

Olympia  laughed.  "  It's  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I've  ever  had  to  say  to  one  of  you  two  boys  : 
'Don't  stick  too  close  to  your  business.'  I  feel 
as  if  the  world  was  turning  t'other  way  round. 
But  there,  you've  found  your  vocation,  1  do 
believe!  and  I  shall  go  down  to  my  grave  a 
contented  and  proud  woman." 

They  went  to  Margate  accordingly,  and  on  the 
very  next  day,  for  tne  Mum  family  was  always 
prompt  in  carrying  out  a  resolution.  Napoleon 
had  a  friend  who  kept  a  public-house  not  far 
from  the  pier,  and-  there  the  brothers  and  sisters 
betook  themselves.  Their  spirits  rose  uproari- 
ously over  the  outing.  Gus  played  on  the  con- 
certina in  the  train,  and  Napoleon  and  Ol3Tnpia 
sang  music-hall  ditties. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  "Mums'"  success  lay 
partly  in  the  immense  vitality  that  the  family 
possessed.  The  Muncassens  in  Gloucester  Square 
nad  been  noisy,  too,  when  they  were  all  children, 
though  Sebastian  had  been  the  only  one  who 
was  quite  as  jocund  as  their  uncles  and  aunt 
could  be,  and  he  was  variable  in  his  moods. 

Olympia  expended  a  good  many  thoughts  on  ~j 
that  nephew  who  reminded  her  of  her  "  own 
two."    She  was  one  of  the  women  who  have  ao 
apparently  unlimited  amount  of  warm  ini 
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to  give  to  other  people.  She  could  have  mothered 
a  large  family  without  any  strain  on  the  supply, 
and  had  her  eldest  brother  cared  to  keep  in  touch 
with  her,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  devoted 
to  each  and  all  of  his  children.  Before  she  had 
stayed  a  week  in  the  King's  Arms,  she  had 
made  friends  with  her  landlady's  babies,  and  she 
and  Gus— who  also  had  a  pencnant  for  children — 
delighted  in  carrying  them  off  to  the  sands, 
where  they  all  built  castles  and  listened  impar- 
tially to  niffger  minstrels  or  itinerant  preachers, 
and  partook  of  any  other  cheap  entertainment 
that  was  going  with  equal  zest  and  glee. 

Napoleon,  whose  tastes  were  not  so  domestic, 
would  wander  off  by  himself,  and  his  admiring 
brother  and  sister  respected  his  occasional  desire 
for  solitude  as  the  natural  mark  of  genius. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  their  holiday  that 
they  again  came  across  Sebastian.  They  were 
sittmg  on  the  sands  one  fine  morning,  when 
Olympia's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  small 
group  of  people  in  the  distance, 

"  It  aint  an  acrobat,  nor  yet  a  conjurer.  I 
must  just  go  to  see  what  it  is,"  she  said. 

She  had  already  laughed  over  Punch  and  Judy 
till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  had  put  two- 
pence into  the  tray  of  a  performing  dog,  and  fed 
the  poor  beast  with  cakes  till  his  master  forbade 
any  more,  lest  he  should  be  too  stuffed  to  work, 
and  had  encouraged  her  charges  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  a  nigger  minstrel  song,  but  her 
curiosity  was  unabated. 

"Look  after  the  kids  for  a  minute,  will  you, 
Gus,"  she  said,  and  tripped  off,  little  guessing 
the  shock  that  was  in  store  for  her. 


A  man  had  set  up  an  easel  on  the  sand,  and 
was  rapidly  drawing  charcoal  sketches  at  a 
shilling  a  Bead.     He  had  a  pile  of  pieces  of 
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rough  millboard  beside  him,  and  he  dashed  in 
his  portraits  with  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  and 
with  wonderful  celerity,  talking  all  the  while. 

Before  she  could  get  near  enough  to  see  him, 
the  voice  struck  Olyrapia  as  familiar.  It  was 
the  voice  that  reminded  her  of  her  brother's 
voice,  though  it  spoke  with  a  different  and  more 
refined  accent. 

"There,  that's  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  shilling,  though  I  says  it;  but  art's  cheap  to- 
day.     ^Io — oh,  no,  thank    you,"    in    rather    an 

offended  tone ;  and  then  suddenly  :  "  D n  it, 

man,  I  said  a  shilling.  I  don't  want  your  dirty 
extra  coppers." 

"  Good  gracious  me  I  it's  Caesar  Herbert's  boy 
again,"  said  Olympia. 

She  had  caught  one  glimpse  of  him  between 
the  heads  of  the  little  crowd,  and  now  she  walked 
away  a  few  paces  and  sat  plump  down  on  the 
sand,  feeling  as  if  all  the  breath  had  been  knocked 
out  of  her. 

She  was  distressed  and  shocked. 
.  "  Whatever  would  Caesar  Herbert  say  ?  "  she 
cried.     "  And  him  so  ill  I " 

There  was  no  taint  of  any  ungenerous  triumph 
in  Olympia's  kind  heart,  and  tnough  her  eldest 
brother  had  never  shown  the  least  affection  for 
her,  she  could  not  quite  root  up  her  affection 
for  him.  It  would  sprout  again  most  illogically, 
and  was  ready  to  throw  out  new  shoots  on  the 
smallest  encouragement. 

Poor  Olympia  I  she  was  realty  extraordinarily 
fond  of  her  family  ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather, 
after  all,  say,  "Poor  Mr.  MuncassenI"  who 
fancied  that  he  abhorred  waste,  and  had  yet  let 
so  much  of  that  which  is  most  worth  having  in 
this  world,  and  presumably  in  the  next,  slip 
through  his  fingers  quite  disregarded. 


vir^'^^i^i^t^rilfil^'^ .  _-": 
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Olympia  sat  staring  in  front  of  her  with  eyeS 
that  held  so  much  salt  water  that  her  surround- 
ings were  blurred  to  her  vision.  She  listened 
to  Sebastian's  patter  for  some  minutes,  forgetful 
of  Gus  and  the  landlady's  children;  but  when 
the  artist  folded  his  easel  and  the  group  broke 
up,  she  dashed  away  the  tears  and  followed  him. 

"  Hi  there !  young  man,"  she  shouted.  "  Would 
you  like  to  take  my  portrait  for  a  shilling,  or 
perhaps  you'll  do  it  at  half  the  price,  as  I  m  a 
relation." 

Sebastian  turned  round,  puckering  up  his  face 
in  a  fashion  half  rueful,  hall  comical. 

"  Why,  it's  my  Aunt  Olympia  I  But  what  the 
dickens  is  she  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  taking  a  well-earned  holiday  on  the 
Margate  sands,  and  there  ain't  anything  in  the  least 
remarkable  about  that,"  said  Olympia.  "  But  as 
for  what  you  are  doing,  why  it's  enough  to  turn 

}rour  Papa's  hair  white,  and  you  the  brother-in- 
aw  of  one  millionaire  and  the  son  of  another." 

"  Well,  I  do  give  my  customers  more  than 
their  money's  worth.  That's  true !"  said  Sebastian. 
"  And  it  isn't  the  way  to  grow  rich.  I  believe  I 
take  after  you.  Aunt  Olympia.  I  always  said  the 
supper  you  provided  for  a  shilling  a  head  was 
preposterously  good,  you  know." 

riis  smile  was  ingratiatingly  merry,  but  his  face 
was  thinner  as  well  as  browner. 

Olympiads  motherly  heart  warmed  to  him. 

"  You  come  back  with  me  and  take  a  snack  of 
something  now,"  she  said.  "We  dine  at  one. 
The  sea  air  makes  Nap  and  Gus  as  hungry  as 
hunters.  Do  now.  I'd  dearly  like  to  have  you 
to  a  meal,  my  dear.  I  never  would  have  in- 
vited you  in  London,  knowing  your  family 
wouldn't  approve ;  but  bless  us  and  save  us 
when  it  has  come  to  your  drawing  portraits  of 
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trippers  on  Margate  sands,  I  don't  know  as  I 
need  to  be  delicate  about  it." 

Sebastian  laughed,  though  rather  on  the  wrong 
side  of  his  moutn. 

"  Let  me  finish  up  the  morning's  work  with  a 
portrait  of  you  I  We'll  present  it  to  my  father 
in  a  gilt  frame  as  a  tribute  of  affection,  and  a 
memento  of  Margate." 

But  Olympia  snook  her  head. 

"  Your  father  wouldn't  at  all  care  to  have  my 
picture,  as  you  very  well  know,"  she  said  simply ; 
"  but  that's  no  matter  to  laugh  over.  I  could 
much  sooner  cry  over  it  myself,  though  I  am  not 
a  crying  woman  as  a  rule." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sebastian. 

He  was  ashamed  and  touched,  for,  as  Dolores 
had  long  ago  remarked,  he,  of  all  the  Muncassens, 
had  the  softest  heart. 

"Granted,  And  now  you  come  along  with 
me,"  said  Olympia.  "There,  I'd  forgotten  those 
babies  I  Gus  will  be  tired  of  looking  after  them. 
We'll  just  go  round  by  that  boat  and  pick  them 
up." 

But  the  recollection  of  "Gus,"  with  his  pre- 
posterous, elderly,  second-rate  likeness  to  him- 
self, and  of  Napoleon  in  his  velveteen  coat,  and 
with  his  insufferableairs,  daunted  Sebastian,  who, 
sociable  as  he  was  and  ready  to  amuse  himself 
among  all  kinds  of  people,  yet  drew  the  line  when 
the  people  turned  out  to  be  his  uncles. 

"  You  are  most  awfully  kind,  but  I've  got  an 
engagement  this  morning.  I'm  afraid  1  can't 
dine  with  you,  I'll  come  and  have  a  chat  with 
you  when  you  are  alone  one  day,"  said  he. 

Olympia  regarded  him  rather  sadly. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  won't  really  come,"  she  said. 
"And  I  shall  be  that  disappointed  if  you  don't. 
You  see,  my  dear,  as  I  told  you  before,  I've  a 
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hankering  after  my  nephews  and  nieces,  especially 
when  they  are  run  over  by  cabs  and  taken  to 
hospitals,  and  take  to  picking  up  shillings  on  the 
beach.  I  feel  then  it  couldn't  do  'em  any  harm  to 
be  friendly  with  me.  I'd  never  have  run  after  any 
of  you  before,  not  on  any  account." 

"Oh,  of  course  V\l  come  fast  enough  1"  said 
Sebastian. 

He  had  not  the  least  intended  to  keep  the  en- 
fi^agement,  but  now  he  did  mean  it.  He  liked 
Olympia :  her  warm  kindliness  was  comforting, 
and  her  honestv  disarming. 

"  Look  here  I  we'll  make  an  appointment,"  he 
said.  "  Under  that  boat,  Aunt  Olympia,  at  five 
o'clock  this  evening,  eh  ?  " 

"  Half-past  five,  and  then  my  boys  will  have 
done  tea,  said  Olympia.  "  Don't  you  fail  me,  now. 
Ah,  you  laugh  at  my  calling  Nap  and  Gus  boys  I 
and  we  ain't  any  of  us  chickens  I  suppose.  But 
there !  men  never  seem  to  me  to  be  as  grown  up 
as  women,  never !  A  deal  of  looking  after  they 
require  from  first  to  last  And  Nap  and  Gus 
have  always  turned  to  me  for  it.  If  they  had 
turned  against  me,  like  Caesar  Herbert,  my  spirit 
would  have  been  broken  and  my  hair  white  by 
this  time,"  she  averred  solemnly ;  and  Sebastian 
wondered,  not  for  the  first  time,  how  she  came  to 
be  his  father's  sister. 

Olympia  rejoined  the  long-suftering  Gus. 

"  It  was  a  young  fellow  taking  portraits,"  she 
explained.  **  Why,  I  declare  I  I've  been  gone 
forty  minutes!  It's  lucky  you  are  such  a  good 
nursemaid,  ain't  it?" 

But  she  did  not  tell  Gus  who  the  "young 
fellow  "  was.  In  spite  of  her  irankness,  Olympia 
could  be  discreet,  and  was  the  best  of  conficlantes. 
She  could  listen  carefully,  she  could  svnipathise 
warmly,  she  could  advise  boldly,  and,  last  and 
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rarest  ot  capabitities,  could  keep  a  confidence 
implicitly.  Sebastian,  indeed,  had  not  yet  confided 
in  ner,  but  she  foresaw  that  he  would.  Possibly 
no  father  confessor  in  London  heard  more  queer 
stories  than  this  plump,  kindly  woman,  who  was 
the  friend  of  all  the  young  people  who  frequented 
"  Mums'." 

"  You'd  find  you  might  do  worse  than  talk  it 
over  with  me,"  Olympia  would  say.  "  For  though 
I  ain't  a  scholar,  nor  clever,  yet  Fve  seen  a  thing 
or  two." 

She  had  indeed;  and,  moreover,  she  had  had 
glimpses  of  the  reason  and  meanings  of  the 
"things."  Those  glimpses  which  make  all  the 
difference  between  wisdom  and  foolishness,  be- 
tween a  rational  and  piecemeal  view  of  life. 

Olympia  was  at  the  appointed  place  very 
punctually  at  5.30L  She  wondered  if^her  young 
man  would  come.  He  was  slippery,  she  re- 
flected ;  she  would  not  be  much  surprised  if  he 
didn't  turn  up  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  good- 
natured,  and  she  had  made  clear  to  him  that 
she  would  be  disappointed  if  he  failed  her. 
She  was  unfeignedly  pleased  when  she  saw  him 
approach. 

"  Well,  now,  I  call  this  nice  of  you,"  said 
Olympia,  beaming  on  him.  *'  You  deserve  to 
have  a  pretty  young  'gurl'  waiting  for  you, 
instead  of  fat  and  forty.  L^t's  go  and  sit  in  that 
shelter  over  there,  for  there's  a  lot  I  want  to 
talk  over." 

"What  do  you  want  to  talk  about?"  said 
Sebastian,  rather  suspiciously.  He  was  not  sure 
that  he  wished  to  be  drawn  uito  confidences ;  he 
glanced  askance  at  her. 

"  About '  Mums','  to  begin  with,"  said  Olvmpia. 
"  There's  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
'Mums"  that  I  should  oe  glad  to  hear  your 
a? 
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opinion  on.  A  young  man  who's  in  society 
(when  he  cares  to  be),  and  hand  in  glove  with 
editors  of  papers  too  I  Why,  he's  the  very  one 
whose  advice  I  want." 

"  Oh,  *  Mums','  is  it  ?  "  said  Sebastian. 

There  was  no  harm  in  giving  advice  ;  what  he 
hated  was  receiving  it.  He  brightened  and 
thawed,  flinging  away  his  suspicions,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  chattering  like  old  friends. 

The  elass  shelter  was  very  warm  and  comfort- 
able.   Olympia  offered  her  nephew  a  cigar. 

"  It's  Napoleon's,"  she  explained.  "  I  just 
picked  up  his  case  as  I  came  out,  for  I  said  to 
myself,  my  young  man  will  think  me  a  deal  more 
charming  it  he's  allowed  to  smoke.  There!  I 
dare  say  they  aren't  as  good  as  you  are  accustomed 
to,  but  you  must  put  up  with  that  so  as  not  to 
hurt  my  tender  feelings.  You  wouldn't  guess 
I  was  a  sensitive  creature,  would  you?  but  I 
am. 

She  laughed  her  round,  jolly,  good-tempered 
laugh,  and  Sebastian  took  the  cigar. 

As  it  happened  it  needed  no  apology,  for 
Napoleon  had  an  epicure's  taste.  The  young 
man's  reserve  meltecl  in  smoke.  Presentlv  they 
were  still  talking — but  no  longer  about  "  Mums'. 

Olympia  listened  with  all  her  heart,  which  is 
quite  different  to  listening  with  all  one's  ears,  or 
even  with  all  one's  brains.  Many  inquisitive 
people  do  the  latter — and  she  had  ner  snare  of 
mquisitiveness  too — but  only  comparatively  few 
the  former,  and  those  few  are  always  being  told 
secrets.  Sebastian  told  her  a  great  deal.  More, 
indeed,  than  he  quite  realised,  for  he  was  sore 
and  miserable,  and  she  was  so  kind. 

He  told  her  much  about  the  Hoffenhalters. 
He  had  been  very  happy  with  them,  or  at  any  rate 
he  would  have  been  very  happy  if  his  conscience 
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had  not  pricked  him  because  he  didn't  know  how 
he  was  ^oing  to  pay  for  his  board.  Frflulein  Anna 
made  him  so  jolly  comfortable,  he  said.  He  felt 
at  home  there,  and  he  was  awfully  fond  of  the 
old  chap — really  fonder  of  him  than  of  almost 
any  one  except  Dolores — and  that  was  different 
And  then  Olympia  heard  about  Dolores :  about 
the  beautiful  cousin  whom  she  had  seen  when  she 
stood  in  the  church  porch,  and  who,  it  seemed, 
was  to  marry  him  "  some  day." 

"She's  not  like  any  one  else.  She  has  hair 
like  the  black  night,  and  her  eyes  are  violet 
stars,"  said  the  young  man.  "  And  yet  she's  only 
little  Don't,  and  such  a  darling]  One  moment 
you  feel  as  if  she  were  made  up  of  starlight  and 
flame  and  hidden  mysteries,  and  are  half  in  awe 
of  her,  and  then,  after  all,  she  is  just  a  dear  child. 
The  tenderest,  gentlest  little  thing  1  though  she 
can  flash  too  t  Oh,  well  I  there  isn't  another 
Dolores.  We  ail  laughed  at  her  when  we  were 
kids,  but  we  found  it  precious  dull  when  she  left. 
She  would  give  away  her  last  farthing,  and  fight 
for  her  friends  like  a  tiger-kitten.  1  rememoer 
her  flying  at  Dugdale  once,  when  he  was  quite 
a  big  boy.  It  was  over  some  caterpillars.  You 
never  saw  anything  so  fierce  for  its  size  as  little 
Don't  was  at  that  moment  'Such  a  siily!'  we 
said  ;  but  she  and  I  were  always  chums.  I  don't 
see  that  any  one  has  any  right  to  lecture  me 
about  her,  especially  when  he  is  in  love  with  her 
himself.  It's  jolly  impertinent  I  say,  though  he 
is  such  a  big  man  in  some  people's  eyes.  So  I 
wouldn't  go  with  him  after  aU.  1  say  1  was  quite 
rightl"  He  paused  rather  defiantly ;  out  Olympia, 
still  listening  with  all  her  heart,  did  not  con- 
tradict him.  "  I  say  I  was  quite  right,  but  he 
overpersuaded  me  at  the  time.  Charrington  is 
so  cfead  set  on  having  his  own  way  that  he 
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carries  you  along — it's  like  some  one  shoving 

rou ;  but  after  he  had  gone  I  began  to  think 
wouldn't  be  shoved  any  farther^  and  the  more 
I  thought  the  more  I  wouldn't" 

"So  you  just  backed  out,  I  suppose,"  said 
Olympia,  with  a  sigh. 

The  likeness  to  Gus  struck  her  afresh.  You 
could  overpersuade  Gus,  apparently,  and  for  the 
time  being,  to  consent  to  something  that  went 
against  the  grain,  but  would  be  for  nis  ultimate 
good.  In  the  end,  he  would  revert  to  his  own 
original  intention,  with  a  curious  half-resentful 
obstinacy. 

"  I  just  didn't  go.  I  had  to  wait  to  the 
last  moment  or  he  might  have  got  me  I"  said 
Sebastian  ;  "  but  it  was  awkward — it  was  very 
awkward." 

''  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  bit  awkward 
for  Mr.  Charrington,"  said  Olympia.  "  He 
wouldn't  have  had  time  to  get  any  one  else." 

•*  Oh,  he'll  do  all  right,  but  it  was  awkward  for 
me,"  said  Sebastian.  "  You  see,  he  knew  1  was 
in  a  hole,  and  he  sent  me  money  for  travelling 
expenses,  and  to  clear  off  debts,  and  so  on.  I 
sent  that  back!  I  had  to  I  You  can't  chuck  a 
man  at  the  last  moment,  and  yet  hold  on  to  his 
tin." 

"  Well,  you  acted  like  a  gentleman  there ! "  said 
Olympia  admiringly.  Gus,  she  was  aware,  would 
not  have  sent  the  money  back. 

"  But  acting  like  a  gentleman  is  such  a  d d 

expensive  luxury,"  said  Sebastian  ruefully,  "  that 
after  that  I  was  prettv  well  cleared  out." 

"  Doesn't  Caesar  Herbert  allow  you  anything, 
my  dear?" 

*•  Not  a  penny  piece.  And  I  wouldn't  ask  him 
for  one  if  I  were  starving ! "  Then  he  began  to 
laugh.    *'  But  I  don't  starve,  you  know.     I  bag  no 
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end  ol  shillings  here,  and  I  enjoy  myself.  It's  very 
amusing.  I  see  a  lot  of  life,  and  I  don't  know  that 
I've  ever  had  a  funnier  time  than  I've  had  on 
these  sands." 

Olympia  nodded.  She  knew  that  point  of  view 
well. 

"  You  are  a  regular  Mum  1 "  she  said.  "  And 
I've  no  douht  it's  good  fun,  but  how  about  the 
winter  ?    It's  getting  chilly  already." 

"  I  shall  get  along  somehow,  I  always  do." 

"  And  how  about  the  lovely  cousm  ?     I  ain't 

f  resuming  to  lecture  you  about  her,  hut  somehow 
don't  seem  to  see  her  tramping  about  after 
trippers'  shillings." 

Sebastian  reddened. 

"  Of  course  not  1  You  don't  seem  to  understand 
that  I'm  not  that  kind  of  cad  I  I  should  no  more 
dream  of  allowing  Dolores  to  do  anything  un- 
befitting her  station  than  I  should  dream  of 
shooting  her.  I  don't  set  up  for  a  saint,  hut  I 
should  never  drag  any  woman  down  to  a  lower 
level.    That's  not  my  line." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  Then  she's  to 
stay  safely  up  in  the  sky  till  you've  climbed  up 
to  ner?"  said  Olympia.  "  It  am't  a  bad  plan,  and 
it's  veiy  high-minded  and  gentlemanly,  and  so 
on,  and  there's  nothing  to  say  against  it  if  you 
are  set  on  climbing,  bul  are  yout  There,  I 
don't  want  to  be  offensive  I  but  if  you  ain't,  it  does 
seem  to  me  hard  on  her,  and  1  don't  suppose 
you'd  ever  guess  how  hard.  I'm  that  fond  of 
girls  that  I  can't  help  speaking.  It's  all  very 
well  to  be  a  shining  star,  but  shining  palls  after 
a  time,  and  it's  a  deal  better  to  be  a  warm  fire 
on  a  man's  hearth.  For  goodness'  sake  don't  you 
keep  her  from  being  that,  and  she  so  pretty," 
saia  Olympia  earnestly,  "unless  you  are  quite 
sure  you  mean  to  build  the  house,  and  set  up 
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the  hearthstone  yoursell  I  know  what  Vm 
talking  about.  I've  been  a  star  myself.  No,  you 
wouldn't  think  it,  I  dare  say,  seeing  me  plump 
and  middle-aged;  but  bless  you,  I  was  a  very 
good-looking  young  woman,  and  I  shone  up  in 
the  sky  for  years.  I  wouldn't  come  down  and 
warm  some  one  else's  house,  though  I  had  an 
offer  or  two.  No ;  I  waited  and  I  waited  and  I 
waited.  This  one  young  man,  though  he  wasn't 
so  young  at  the  last,  had  got  something  in  him 
that  the  others  hadn't,  and  that  took  me  nt's  what 
makes  me  so  wrapped  up  in  mv  brother  Napoleon, 
he's  got  something  in  him  tool ;  he  seemecf  worth 
waitmg  for,  and  we  waited  till  we  both  got  on  in 
years — and  till  one  day  he  married  an  elderly 
widow  with  money  in  railways.  I  doubt  if  she 
makes  him  as  happy  as  I  could  wish,"  Olympia 
added  with  a  sigh. 

*'  I  hope  she  bullies  him  I "  said  Sebastian. 

"And  as  for  me,  I've  got  Nap  and  Gus,  and 
Vm  a  very  contented  woman,  especially  during 
this  last  vear.  I  know  few  happier ;  but  every- 
body ain't  like  me,  nor  blessed  with  brothers. 
I  feel  for  the  girl  as  waits  and  waits,  and  nothing 
comes  of  it,  my  dear.    I  do  indeed." 

"  Oh,  that  was  quite  a  different  story  altogether," 
said  Sebastian  hastily;  "and  I  certainly  shan't 
marry  an  elderly  widow,"  but  his  conscience 
pricked  him. 

He  had  been  very  angry  when  Charrington 
had  told  him  that  now  he  had  to  justify  his 
engagement ;  but  then  the  heady  fumes  of  jealousy 
had  stifled  conscience.  He  could  not  be  angry 
with  Olympia — she  was  not  a  man  in  love  with 
Dolores.  The  disconcerting  fact  was  that,  in  his 
heart,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  set  on  building 
that  house,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
hearthstone.     Sebastian   hadn't   many  illusions 
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about  himself;  he  knew  that  had  that  been  his 
settled  aim  and  purpose,  he  should  have  taken 
the  chance  Charrington  had  ofTered  him.  He 
loved  Dolores,  but  he  also  loved  his  liberty,  and 
he  loved  it  as  a  gipsy  or  tramp  loves  it.  His  wits 
would  always  find  him  a  living— he  could  hardly 
justly  be  cafled  idle — but  his  hatred  of  continuous 
work  was  increasing.  He  could  be  immensely 
industrious  by  fits  and  starts,  but  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  bound. 

Perhaps  his  mother's  inward  revolt  bad  some- 
how entered  into  his  soul.  Who  knows?  She 
had  lived  in  a  bondage  she  despised,  too  weak  to 
break  her  bonds,  tilt  madness  gave  her  the 
defiance  that  reason  had  forbidden.  Sebastian 
was  defiant,  too  :  Dolores  had  always  understood 
that.  Dear  little  Don't,  who  had  so  faithful  and 
tender  an  affection,  though  he  knew  that  he 
hadn't  yet  taught  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 
Poor,  beautiful  Dolores,  with  her  warm  heart  and 
lovely  face,  who,  in  spite  of  both,  always  declared 
that  she  knew  that  she  should  never  be  any  man's 
wife. 

"  Dolores  knows  that  it  wilt  be  years  before  we 
can  marry;  but  I  am  not  standing  in  her  way, 
because  sne  isn't  in  the  least  like  other  girls,"  he 
explained.    "  She  doesn't  want  to  marry  any  one." 

"  There's  only  two  reasons  why  a  beautiful 
young  woman  like  that  doesn't  want  to  marry," 
said  Olympia.  "Either  she's  not  met  the  right 
man — and  that's  not  a  bad  reason — or  else  she  n^ 
met  him  and  can't  marry  him ;  but  he  has  spoilt 
her  taste  for  any  one  else." 

And  with  that  she  changed  the  subject,  foVil 
she  sometimes  wisely  rc»narked,  there  is  ad 
hammering  on  at  a  nail  when  you  havsri 
driven  it  in. 


CHAPTER   VII 

The  autumn  was  long  and  fine,  and  in  the  West 
End  of  London  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  houses 
were  still  shut  and  the  squares  still  deserted 
when  Dolores  fulfilled  her  promise  and  came  up 
to  stay  for  a  time  with  Gregory's  mother.  That 
^od  lady  received  her  guest  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Dolores 
should  live  with  her  till  Gregory's  return  from 
Palestine.  She  put  aside  and  ignored  the  girl's 
intention  of  only  paying  a  week's  visit.  She  had 
a  way  of  tacitly  disregarding  any  decision  that 
did  not  coincide  with  her  own,  or  at  any  rate 
of  refusing  to  believe  that  it  could  be  final.  She 
possessed  in  an  exaggerated  degree  the  British 
attribute  of  not  knowmg  when  she  was  beaten 
Even  where  her  son  was  concerned,  although 
allowing  for  his  perversity,  she  possessed  her 
soul  in  an  obstinate  hope. 

"  Of  course  Gregory  is  pig-headed,"  she  would 
say,  "and  he  has  the  maddest  notions  about 
celibacy ;  but  then,  when  he  g^ets  a  nice  dear  little 
wife,  that  will  make  all  the  difference." 

Dolores  became  so  impressed  with  the  hopeless 
futility  of  argument  that  she  never  even  attempted 
it.  She  felt  that  she  now  understood  why  her 
Cousin  Gregory  was  sometimes  apt  to  oppose 
only  absolute  silence  to  a  statement  with  wnicb 
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he  disagreed.  A  long  course  of  his  mother's 
method  must  have  taught  him  that  any  other 
weapon  only  had  its  edge  turned  s^ainst  her 
im[>ervious  and  good-tempered  tenacity.  Poor 
Cousin  Gregory  I  confronted  with  that  obtuse 
mother  and  that  plausible  step-father.  She 
learnt  to  know  a  great  deal  about  him:  he 
would  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  been 
told  how  much.  She  listened  by  the  hour  to 
stories  of  his  childhood,  his  boyhood,  and  his 
youth,  all  told  from  Mrs.  Culver-Jones's  point 
of  view. 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  loved  to  produce  the  funny, 
faded  portrait  of  a  very  plain  urchin  in  a  plaid 
frock,  who  scowled  furiously  with  deep-set  eyes 
under  a  bulging  forehead,  and  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  gold  frame. 

"  He  had  such  lovely  auburn  curls!"  she  said. 
"  But  he  was  always  so  cross  when  I  dressed  him 
up  in  his  best  frock.  It  was  a  tartan  silk,  I 
remember." 

His  school-days,  Dolores  divined,  held  tragedy. 

"  His  natural  tastes  were  out-of-door  tastes, 
and  he  did  dislike  being  lame.  After  he  left 
school,  he  learnt  not  to  mind." 

Then,  producing  another  photograph, 

"  This  was  taken  about  tne  time  of  the  boot- 
maker's strikes.  He  was  about  nineteen  then, 
and  he  had  a  friend  who  was  a  Socialist  cobbler. 
I  always  wished  his  friend  had  been  something 
else,  because  really  the  shape  of  Gregory's  boots 
became  so  very  unsightly.  He  would  let  his 
friend  make  them.  He  has  large  feet  anyhow, 
and,  as  I  told  him,  it  was  a  pity  to  draw  so  much 
attention  to  them — but  dear  Gregory  is  so  obstin- 
ate I  He  is  still  obstinate,  though  far  better- 
tempered  than  he  used  to  be." 

Dolores  never  wearied  of  these  reminiscences, 
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and  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  had  never  before  found 
such  a  listener.  Most  people  found  her  a  terrible 
bore,  but  to  Dolores  her  conversation  was  often 
entrancing. 

'*  You  and  I  have  so  much  in  common  I  I  think 
we  are  very  much  alike,"  Gregorjr's  mother  would 
say  complacently,  and  never  noticed  the  curious, 
wistful  pity  that  would  creep  into  the  girl's  eyes 
as  they  sat  together  and  talked  of  nothing  but 
him. 

Mr.  Culver-Jones  was  kind  to  her  too.  He 
really  was  "a  good-natured  little  man"  as  his 
wife  always  averred,  and  Dolores  did  not  make 
him  feel  as  small  as  Gr^ory  did.  Dolores,  on 
the  whole,  was  apt  to  see  people  a  size  larger 
rather  than  a  size  smaller  than  they  were.  A 
most  blessed  trait,  and  one  that  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  people  usually  were  attracted  by 
her. 

The  house  in  Bryanston  Square  did  not  oppress 
her  as  Mr.  Muncassen's  had.  The  furniture  was 
less  modem  and  uglier  (it  was  adorned  in  a  heavy 
Early  Victorian  style),  but  she  had  not  that  terrible 
sensation  of  hidden  horrors.  The  cupboards  had 
no  skeletons  in  them.  All  the  same,  she  was 
physically  rather  overwhelmed  at  first  by  the 
warmth  and  stiffness  of  Mrs.  Culver-Jones's  home, 
and  by  the  length  and  elaboration  of  the  meals. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  an  out-of-door  life 
and  very  plain  living.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
find  that  her  hostess  did  not  in  the  least  object 
to  her  following  her  own  devices  and  going  out 
in  all  weathers. 

"I  suppose  young  people  must  rush  about," 
Mrs.  Culver-Jones  said  placidly.  "  And  I  notice 
that  you  like  to  get  wet  when  you  might  keep 
dry,  and  to  walk  when  you  might  have  the 
brougham  and  drive  comfortably,  and  to  eat  bread 
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and  cheese  instead  of  meat,  and  to  drink  water 
instead  of  wine.  All  those  uncomfortable  little 
habits  of  yours  remind  me  of  Gregory,  my  dear, 
and  they  would  suit  him  very  well  indeed,  so  I 
will  not  dispute  with  you  about  them.  I  like  you 
to  come  in  at  five  o'clock,  for  t  quite  enjoy  having 
you  to  pour  out  the  tea  for  me,  and  to  hand 
the  cakes  and  bread  and  butter.  1  fancy  then 
that  I've  got  a  nice  young  daughter ;  but  if  it 
amuses  you  to  run  about  while  I  am  taking  my 
after-lunch  nap,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  object  in  the 
least" 

So  Dolores  went  out  by  herself  a  good 
deal,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  go  to 
Marylebone  Road  to  try  to  hear  news  of 
Sebastian. 

She  knew  that  he  had  left  those  lodg:ings,  but 
hoped,  at  least,  to  glean  some  information  about 
him.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  so  long 
that  she  feared  he  must  be  in  a  worse  scrape  than 
usual.  During  her  sojourn  in  Charrington's  cot- 
tage,' and  during  her  lonely  walks  across  the 
marshes,  she  had  arrived  at  one  conclusion  which 
common  honesty  bade  her  make  known  to  him. 
Common  honesty  was  stem  on  the  subject,  and 
reproached  her  for  her  past  weakness,  perhaps 
with  some  justice,  but  she  would  be  weak  no 
longer. 

She  found  FrSulein  Hoffenhalter  at  home,  and 
was  taken  into  the  studio  where  some  productions 
of  Sebastian's  were  displayed  with  great  partiality 
by  "  der  alte  Herr." 

"  A  dear,  clever  youth  1  One  who  possesses 
great  gifts.  It  is  a  sad  loss  to  us  that  he  is  no 
K>nger  here,"  sighed  the  old  man,  but  his  daughter 
said  very  little.  Dolores  noticed  a  slight  reserva- 
tion in  her  hostess's  manner,  and  alas  I  long 
knowledge  of  Sebastian  caused  her  to  have  some 
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misgivings  lest  the  loss  these  good  people 
suffered  might  be  pecuniary  as  well  as  sentimental. 
He  would  certainly  mean  no  injury  to  them,  but — 
well,  there  were  so  many  •*  buts  "  where  Sebastian 
was  concerned. 

•*  Can  you  give  me  my  cousin's  address  ?  "  she 
asked. 

Fraulein  Hoffenhalter  shook  her  head. 

"  He  went  quite  suddenly,  and  left  no  address." 

**  You  are  not  alone  in  wishing  to  learn  where 
one  can  now  find  him,"  said  der  alte  Herr 
naively.  "  Many  people,  tradesmen  for  the  most, 
have  come  to  ask  us  that  question.  They  are 
not  all  polite.  I  do  not  like  the  manners  ol  the 
English  shopkeeper." 

"  Perhaps  his  ladv  cousin  will  be  so  amiable  as 
to  recommend  to  Herr  Muncassen's  family  that 
they  forward  his  letters  to  him,"  said  Fraulein 
Hoffenhalter. 

She  produced  an  enormous  packet  of  narrow 
shaped  envelopes.  Dolores  regarded  them  with 
dismay.  She  felt  convinced  that  they  contained 
unpaid  bills. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  his  family  doesn't  know  where 
he  is,"  she  said,  and  refrained  from  adding,  that 
it  certainly  didn't  care. 

Though  she  was  always  Sebastian's  champion, 
she  could  not  but  own  to  herself  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  vanished  like  this.  It  was  a  trick  he 
was  much  too  fond  of  playing.  When  duns  be- 
came persistent,  and  the  water,  as  he  expressed 
it,  uncomfortably  hot,  he  would  dive  suddenly 
and  disappear  from  every  one's  ken  till  circum- 
stances took  a  more  favourable  turn.  He  had  a 
wonderful  way  of  making  a  fresh  start  in  a  new 
place.  He  really  had  so  many  talents,  and  among 
them  a  facility  for  readily  enlisting  sympathy 
on   his  side.    Dolores,  who  had  once  or  twice 
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suffered  great  anxiety  about  him,  no  longer  had 
any  fears  that  he  would  starve,  or  finally  go 
under.  He  wouldn't ;  but  other  people  would 
occasionally  be  put  on  short  commons  on  his 
behalf. 

"  He  is  sure  to  turn  up  again,  but  I  am  very 
sorry  you  have  been  put  to  inconvenience.  1 
wish  I  knew  his  address,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  is  perhaps  very  ill,  or 
dead,  or  that  terrible  accident  has  again  befallen  ?  " 
said  Fraulein  HofTenhalter. 

Dolores  declared  that  she  didn't  at  all  think  so, 
on  the  contrary  she  was  convinced  that  he  was 
alive  and  well 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Fraulein  HofTenhalter 
slowly,  "  and  if  it  is  as  you  believe,  and  no  great 
and  sudden  misfortune  has  come  to  him,  why  be 
has  then  behaved  to  my  father  and  to  myself 
with  great  carelessness,  and  even  unkindness, 
and  is  the  less  to  be  esteemed." 

Dolores  felt  as  if  she  were  carried  back  to 
schoolroom  days.  Again  she  was  sitting  at  the 
schoolroom  table  between  Bella  and  Anna,  while 
Herr  Hoffenhalter  slowly  and  deliberately  de- 
livered himself  of  a  dictum  on  the  culpable  care- 
lessness of  her  work. 

"  Oh,  but  Sebastian  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  I " 
she  b^an  eagerly,  and  then  stopped  short. 

Fraulein  HofTenhalter  was  like  her  brother, 
quite  absurdly  like  at  that  moment ;  but  the  girls' 
German  master,  however  much  tried,  had  not 
delivered  judgment  with  tears  standing  in  bis 
eyes.  Dolores  was  ashamed  to  have  seen  that : 
there  was  no  doubt  that  she  occasionally  saw  too 
much.  She  hastily  looked  away,  and  presently 
took  her  leave. 

"  But  Sebastian  really  must  be  found  1 "  she 
determined,  and  seeing  that  she  still  had  time  to 
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spare,  she  took  a  hansom  to  Gloucester  Square, 
intent  on  imbuing  Bella  with  some  interest  in 
the  matter. 

Bella  welcomed  her  with  delight.  Poor  Bella, 
who  out  of  all  that  big  family,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  children  left  in  the  house.  She  carried  her 
cousin  off  to  the  old  schoolroom. 

"James  can  bring  the  tea  up  here,"  she  said. 
"  I've  got  simply  to  hate  the  drawing-room !  I 
can't  sit  in  it  alone  I  I  live  in  here,*  and  in  my 
own  bedroom,    Anna's  gone,  you  know." 

"  Gone !    Where  has  she  gone  ?  "  asked  Dolores. 

"  To  study  medicine.  She  always  wanted  to, 
but  Papa  wouldn't  allow  it  before.  Now  he 
doesn't  notice  or  care  what  we  do  as  a  rule." 

"Well,  I  think  Anna  is  horribiy  mean!"  said 
Dolores  warmly.  "  What  a  shame  to  go  off  while 
Uncle  Herbert  is  ill,  and  to  leave  you  all  alone 
here  t " 

Bella  shrugged  her  square  shoulders. 

"  As  to  leaving  Papa,  we  are  none  of  us  any 
comfort  to  him,"  she  said,  "  Some  one  must  stay 
in  the  house  to  look  after  the  nurses  and  the 
servants,  and  to  give  orders,  but  I  don't  flatter 
myself  that  it  gives  hira  any  pleasure  to  see  me. 
He  sits  in  his  chair  by  the  window,  but  he 
scarcely  ever  utters  a  word.  Sometimes  he  will 
write  an  order.  Dr,  Pomeroy  says  that  he  can 
speak  more  than  he  does,  but  he  can't  always 
remember  the  right  words,  and  that  annoys  him 
so  much  that  he  won't  try.  I  go  to  see  him 
every  morning  after  breakfast,  but  tie  often  won't 
look  at  me,  or  notice  my  '  Good-morning,'  or 
'  Good-night'  He  is  constantly  sending  his 
nurses  away,  and  that  is  my  greatest  difScuUy. 
Dr.  Pomeroy  says  we  ought  not  to  let  him  be 
alone,  and  so  some  one  is  always  at  hand.  That 
angers  him  too,  but  I  can't  help  it.   It's  lucky 
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we  can  afford  such  relays  of  nurses,  isn't  it  ?    I 

am  sure  I  can't  imagine  how  poor  people  manage  I 
I  shall  go  up  to  him  for  an  hour  before  dinner, 
but  1  dread  going  I  I  don't  feel  a  bit  what  a 
daughter  ought  to  feel,"  said  poor,  honest  Bella. 
"  And  that  makes  everything  so  much  worse,  and 
yet  1  believe  1  am  sorry  for  nim  too," 

"  Of  course  you  are  I  It  must  be  most  fearfully 
difficult  for  you,"  said  Dolores. 

Bella  seemed  a  little  cheered.  It  was  a  comfort 
to  her  to  narrate  all  the  manifold  perplexities 
of  the  situation.  Dolores  was  so  deeply  interested, 
and  so  consolingly  sympathetic. 

"  But  you've  oeen  in  trouble  too,"  she  said  at 
last     "  I  had  almost  forgotten  that." 

None  of  the  Muncassens  were  very  quick  to 
realise  other  people's  griefs  ;  they  had  not  much 
imagination  to  start  with,  and  trouble  or  illness 
was  apt  to  inspire  them  with  a  kind  of  disgusted 
impatience,  but  Bella  had  softened  somewhat 
under  the  buffetings  of  misfortune,  and  she  was 
really  fond  of  Dolores. 

"You  are  looking  very  thin.  Don't,  and  as  if 
you  had  been  through  a  lot  of  experience,  and 
as  if  you  had  come  out  of  it  changed  somehow. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now  7  You  are  not 
meaning  to  stay  for  ever  with  Mrs.  Culver-Jones, 
are  you  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  I  don't  mean  to  do  that,  though 
she  is  extraordinarily  kind  to  me." 

"  Have  you  made  any  plans  for  yourself?  " 

Dolores  hesitated, 

"  I — pretend  I  have ! "  she  said.  "  I  make 
arrangements  about  the  future.  1  have  arranged 
to  go  back  to  the  dear  little  farm-house,  and 
to  five  there  with  the  two  old  servants.  They 
are  provided  for  under  Aunt  Tilly's  will,  and 
need  not  be  in  service  any  more,  but  they  would 
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hate  to  be  uprooted,  they  prefer  to  stay  on  with 

me." 

"  What  a  very  siil y  arrangement ! "  said  Bella. 
"  Why  bury  yourself  there  r  You  will  be  much 
too  lonely.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  you  will 
be  happy  living  like  that?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dolores  doubttully.  "  Not 
at  first  perhaps.  But — Bella — it  is  very  queer, 
but  all  the  while  that  1  am  making  plans,  I  know 
that  they  won't  come  to  pass.  1  feel  as  if  I  had 
got  into  rather  a  dark  place  and  could  not  quite 
see  the  opening  out  of  it.  That  is  why  I  said 
'  I  pretend  I  have  plans.'  I  must  try  to  arrange 
ana  to  be  sensible.  Cousin  Gregory  told  me 
once  that  it  was  better  not  to  attend  to  pre- 
monitions, and  so  I  am  trying  to  follow  his  lead. 
Yet  all  the  time  I  feel  as  if  I  were  playing  at  a 
game  of  make-believe.  The  reality  will  be  some- 
thing diflferent." 

"  r  hope  so  1 "  said  Bella.  "  For  I  never  heard 
greater  nonsense  than  the  idea  of  your  sticking 
to  Winch  Farm  all  by  yourself  I  You'd  far  better 
come  to  me,  for  I  really  need  companionship  and 
help.  There  now!  I  wonder  I  didn't  thmk  ot 
that  before.  Do  come,  Dolores!  Papa  needn't 
know  an3rthing  about  it  I  am  sure  the  house 
is  big  enough,  and  empty  enough.  Oh,  Don't, 
you  might  I  I  was  always  nice  to  you  when 
Cissie  snubbed  you  and  Dicky  hated  you !  Of 
course  if  Aunt  Tilly  were  still  alive,  you  couldn't 
leave  her,  but  it's  quite  your  duty  to  help  me 
now.  No  one  else  has  such  a  claim  on  you  as 
we  have,  who  took  you  in  when  you  were  a 
child." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Dolores. 

The  suggestion  filled  her  with  dismay.  She 
hated  Gloucester  Square,  she  shrank  with  a 
nervous  hornu',  of  which  she  was  ashamed,  from 
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the  poor,  stricken  master  of  the  house,  and  from 
all  the  associations  which  the  house  held,  and 
then  she  wondered  if  this  was  indeed  her  duty. 

"  You  don't  look  very  pleased  I "  said  Bella, 
"  I  suppose  it  isn't  a  very  cheerful  proposition," 
with  a  sigh.  "  Sometimes  I  think  I  shan't  be 
able  to  stand  the  life  much  longer  myself.  I 
must  own  I  do  long  to  marry  Alfred,  and  to 
escape,  and  just  leave  poor  Papa  with  his  doctors, 
and  a  staff  of  nurses  to  look  after  him.  But  then, 
he  does  detest  all  his  nurses  so  I  Cecilia  offered 
to  have  him,  but  he  was  furious  at  the  bare 
suggestion.  '  Why  should  I  live  in  another  man's 
house  7  A  piece  of  great  impertinence  I  I  am 
master  in  my  own  house  yet,'  he  wrote.  He'll 
hardly  allow  Cissie  near  nim  now,  he  was  so 
offended,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult 
for  me.  He  doesn't  like  me  much,  but  if  I  were 
to  leave  him,  I  believe  he  might  be  bullied !  He 
is  so  very  disagreeable  to  the  nurses  and  servants 
that  he  gets  himself  disliked.  Do  you  think  that 
I  am  bound  to  stay  here,  Don't  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  believe  I  do  think  so,"  said  Dolores. 

Bella  sighed.    "  Well,  so  do  1 1    There,  don't 

fo  away  yet  Bother  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  I  She 
oesn't  want  you  half  as  much  as  I  do.  I  haven't 
had  a  soul  to  grumble  to  for  the  last  week,  and 
1  am  sure  I  have  a  hard  enough  life.  I  like  to 
see  you  here.  Somehow  you  brmg  warmth  into 
the  house." 

Dolores  put  her  arms  round  Bella,  and  gave 
her  an  unexpected  kiss. 

"  Oh,  Bella,  I  will  come  to  stay  here,  since  you 
would  like  to  have  me,"  she  said.  "That  is,  if 
you  are  quite,  quite  certain  that  Uncle  Herbert 
won't  be  vexed.  But  I  won't  come  against  bis 
will  nor  without  his  knowledge.  It  would  be  so 
horribly  mean  to  do  anything  he  wouldn't  like 

28 
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now,  especially  since  he  feels,  as  you  say  he  does, 
about  his  authority." 

"  But  if  I  tell  him,  and  he  guesses  I  want  to 
have  you,  he'll  say  '  No '  out  of  pure  contradic- 
tion," said  Bella.  "  You  are  very  tiresome  and 
silly,  Don't.  You  have  such  ridiculous  scruples. 
You  always  were  rather  ridiculous,"  she  added 
with  family  frankness.  "  Even  Sebastian  used  to 
say  your  conscience  was  given  to  freaks." 

"  That  reminds  me ! "  cned  Dolores.  "  Where  is 
See  ?  Do  try  to  find  out.  He  seems  to  have 
vanished  into  space.  The  kind,  good  HofTen- 
halters,  who  were  so  nice  to  him  when  he  was 
ill,  are  left  in  the  lurch,  and  are  dreadfully  hurt" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  his  lodgings  to  inquire  about  him, 
just  before  I  came  here." 

"  There  1 "  said  Bella.  "  That  is  just  like  you. 
You  haven't  any  prudence  where  you  ought  to 
have  it,  and  then  you  are  unnecessarily  fussy 
where  there  is  nothing  to  fuss  about.  You  won  t 
stay  with  me  without  poor  Papa's  consent 
(though  any  one  with  any  common  sense  would 
see  that  poor  Papa  can't  oe  obeyed,  now  that  he 
is  a  hopeless  invalid),  and  then  you  run  after 
Sebastian  without  any  qualms  at  all,  as  if  you 
were  his  wife  or  sister.  I  don't  know  what  Cissie 
would  say ! " 

"  And  I  don't  care !  "  said  Dolores. 

But  though  she  and  Bella  had  had  many  a 
girlish  tiff,  they  usually  parted  friends,  and  to- 
day their  friendship  burnt  warmer  than  usual. 

*'  Ask  Uncle  Herbert  this  evening.  I  believe 
he  won't  mind  one  way  or  the  other,"  said 
Dolores.  "  So  long  as  he  doesn't  actually  forbid 
it,  I'll  come.  Then,  at  least,  you'll  have  some  one 
to  whom  you  can  grumble." 

"  Well,  since  you  will  have  it  so! "  said  Bella. 
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She  went  up  to  her  father's  room  when  Dolores 
had  gone.  To-day  he  vouchsafed  to  show  con- 
sciousness of  her  presence.  He  held  out  a  piece 
of  paper  to  her  directly  she  entered. 

"Hate  trees.  Have  me  moved  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house,"  was  written  on  it. 

"  But  the  other  side  of  the  house  isn't  nearly  so 
sunny  and  airy,"  demurred  Bella,  "  and  Dr. 
Pomeroy  makes  such  a  point  of  your  being  in  a 
large,  bright  room  looking  on  to  the  gardens." 

"  He's  been  fidgeting  all  the  afternoon.  He 
has  written  that  over  and  over  again,"  whispered 
the  nurse. 

The  whisper  and  the  hesitation  made  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen  angry.  He  struck  the  floor  with  his  stick 
and  £tarea  at  them  both  with  that  terrible  dumb 
wrath  which  would  have  been  almost  too  painful 
to  contemplate  had  any  one  who  loved  him 
realised  its  intensity. 

"  Oh,  we  had  better  do  whatever  he  likes ! " 
said  Bella  hastily.  "  I'll  see  about  having  your 
things  moved  directly.  Papa,"  and  she  escaped. 

She  had  neither  great  love  for  him  nor  very  vivid 
realisation  of  what  he  felt,  but  it  was  painful  to 
see  him  vexed.  She  always  escaped  when  he 
showed  signs  of  passion. 

He  was  moved  accordingly  to  a  smaller  and 
darker  room  that  overlooked  the  street.  Here 
he  sat  all  day  watching  every  passer-by  with  the 
hard,  attentive  eyes  that  had  always  been  like  an 
eagle's  for  keenness,  but.that  were  now  sometimes 
glazed  and  dim,  like  those  of  an  eagle  in  captivity. 
What  was  he  thinking  about?  Who  was  be 
watching  for  ?  Dr.  Pomeroy  wondered  secretly, 
and  the  nurse  (the  last  and  fifteenth  nurse  since 
his  illness)  tried  to  coax  him  to  confide  in  her,  till 
her  efforts  called  forth  one  terse  respouse — 
written  not  spoken. 
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"  Will  not  stand  jabberer.  Send  her  off  to- 
day." 

"  If  poor  Papa  lives  long  enough,  every  nurse 
in  Great  Britain  will  have  passed  a  few  days  in 
this  house,"  said  Bella  resignedly. 

And  indeed  there  seemed  every  likelihood  ot 
the  procession  continuing. 

Mr.  Muncassen's  brain,  half  numbed  at  first, 
was  daily  recovering  power,  though  some  curious 
perversity  made  him  refrain  from  showing  the 
improvement.  His  hearing  was  as  good  as  it 
had  ever  been.  He  took  in  everything  that  was 
said  in  his  room,  though  he  sometimes  feigned  in- 
attention, and  he  harboured  an  intense  suspicion 
and  distrust  for  servants,  nurses,  and  daughters. 
Perhaps  his  feeling  for  the  latter  had  always  been 
the  pride  of  possession,  rather  than  of  genuine ' 
affection.  They  were  his  daughters,  reflecting 
credit  on  him,  especially  when  they  were  quite 
young — he  had  greatly  resented  tneir  later  de- 
velopment. To  be  in  any  way  dependent  on 
their  services  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Every  detail  of  his  illness  was  an  affront  and 
a  grievance  to  him.  It  is  hard,  even  for  the 
gentlest,  when  that  usually  amenable  servant,  his 
own  body,  strikes  work  and  rebels;  but  Mr. 
Muncassen  had  little  gentleness  in  him.  He  had 
always  been  an  arbitrary  man,  it  was  trebly  hard 
on  him. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  was  a  very  old-fashioned  practi- 
tioner, who  did  not  hold  with  all  these  new- 
fangled notions  about  the  action  of  mind  on  body, 
but  even  he  said  to  Bella  one  day : 

"  Your  father  would  certainly  do  better  if  he 
could  take  his  illness  with  a  little  more  resigna- 
tion— if,  for  example,  you  could  manage  to 
prevent  these  suppressed  storms  of — of 

"  Temper,"  put  in  Bella  bluntly.    **  But  I  can't 
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prevent  them !  I  believe  he  is  getting  to  detest 
us  all!  Cecilia  made  him  furious  last  time  she 
came  to  see  him,  because  she  tried  to  eet  him 
to  do  something  he  didn't  want  to  do.  1  never 
attempt  to  persuade  or  argue  with  him.  I  just 
insist  on  Nurse  carrying  out  your  orders,  but  yet 
he  begins  to  dislike  me  too." 

"  You  must  try  to  exercise  tact,  my  dear  young 
lady.  That  is  a  most  soothing  quality ;  we  can  t 
do  without  tact,"  said  Dr.  Fomeroy.  "  Your 
Papa  has  always  been  accustomed  to  being 
obeyed.  Perhaps  if  you  could  coax  him  to  see 
an  intimate  friend  or  two  it  might  do  him  good, 
and  cheer  him." 

"  He  hasn't  any  intimate  friends,"  said  Bella. 
"  We  haven't  any  near  relations  either.  There's 
only  one  person  he  has  ever  expressed  the  least 
wish  to  see,  and  that  wish  can't  be  attended  to. 
I  promised  Cecilia  that  after  what  happened  I'd 
never  let  that  person  inside  the  house! 

"  Teh  1  tch  I  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that !  " 
said  the  old  doctor — he  was  very  discreet,  and 
always  avoided  being  mixed  up  with  family 
secrets — "  I  know  notoing  about  that ;  but  try 
to  coax  him  a  little,  and  exercise  all  your  feminine 
tact,"  he  repeated. 

To  tell  the  trutb,  though  be  liked  Bella,  he 
found  her  terribly  tacking  in  that  precious 
ointment. 

Bella  was  left  with  a  dull  sense  of  resentment 

"  Old  Pom  is  such  a  broken  reed  I  "  she  said. 

She  had  been  talking  in  a  lowered  voice  in  the 
drawing-room  adjoining  her  father's  room.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  he  could  have  overheard 
anything,  but  the  quick  rap  of  his  stick  on  the 
floor  summoned  her,  and  She  approached  him 
feeling  like  a  naughty  child  who  had  been  caught 
in  a  misdemeanour. 
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He  pointed  at  her  with  his  stick.  He  seemed 
more  alert  than  usual. 

"  Who,  who  ?  "  he  saiA 

"  He  is  wondering  why  you've  got  on  black 
ribbons,"  said  the  nurse. 

Bella  was  never  very  quick  at  comprehension. 

"  Oh,  it's  for  old  Aunt  Tilly,  Papa,"  said  Bella. 
"  Fancy  your  noticing  that  1  She's  dead — in  fact 
she's  been  dead  some  weeks  now,  but  I  didn't 

Eut  on  any  mourning  before,  because  no  one  in 
ondon  knows  her;  so  it  really  didn't  matter. 
To-day  Dolores  EUerson  is  coming  to  lunch  with 
me  (she's  staying  with  Mrs.  Culver-Jones)  and  I 
thought  she  might  be  hurt  if  I  didn't  pay  the 
old  lady  due  respect  Dolores  was  devoted  to 
that  Quaint  old  thing!  If  vou  didn't  object  I 
thouent  it  might  be  as  well  to  ask  Dolores  to 
stay  here  with  me  for  a  little  while." 

He  made  a  sign  that  he  wanted  his  tablets,  and 
wrote  on  them : 

**  Have  her.    Will  see  D.  sometimes." 

**  There !    I  am  surprised  ! "  cried  Bella. 

"  A  little  company  will  do  him  good,"  said  the 
nurse,  with  professional  cheerfulness. 

Mr.  Muncassen,  who  hated  being  talked  about, 
looked  as  if  he  could  gladly  have  throttled  them 
both,  and  Bella,  seeing  the  anger  in  his  eyes, 
hastily  beat  a  retreat. 

"  I  may  have  you  to  stay.  Don't,"  she  told 
her  cousm.  "  And  the  funny  thing  is,  he  seems 
to  wish  to  see  you !  The  fact  is,  I  believe  he  is 
so  deadly  sick  of  all  of  us,  that  he  feels  that  to 
see  even  you  will  be  a  relief." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Dolores  came  back  to 
Gloucester  Square,  and,  to  her  surprise,  found 
herself  of  some  use  there.  Mrs.  Culver-Jones 
grumbled  at  losing  her,  but  Bella  derived  comfort 
and  support  from  her  society. 
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"  I  don't  know  why  or  how  it  is,  but  you've 
grown  so  much  stronger  lately,  Don't,"  she 
said.  "  You  used  to  be  rather  bewildered,  like  a 
lost  child,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  you  held  something 
by  the  hand  and  walked  along  steadily." 

Dolores  laughed. 

"That  sounds  very  grand,  but  I  don't  know 
where  I  am  walking  to ;  only  I  am  more  sure 
than  I  used  to  be  that  it's  all  right." 

Bella  looked  at  her  with  some  awe. 

"You  used  to  see  all  the  awful  events  that 
were  sweeping  towards  us ;  I'm  sure  they've  been 
horrible  enough  to  frighten  any  one!  " 

"  But,  after  all,  they  are  only  clouds  that  pass," 
said  Dolores,  "and  behind  is  the  clear  sky  and 
the  stars.  I  was  out  among  the  sand-dunes  in 
the  night  not  lone  ago.  It  was  so  wonderfully 
beautiful !  It  made  me  feel  very  glad,  and  very 
small,  and— and  homesick." 

"  Homesick  ?  "  said  Bella.    "  Why  ?  " 

But  Dolores,  incapable  of  explaining  why, 
changed  the  subject. 

She  was  far  less  swayed  by  moods  than  she 
had  been,  but  there  were  times  when  she  felt 
forlorn.  She  missed  her  dear  Aunt  Tilly  more 
now  than  she  had  in  Norfolk.  She  missed  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  she  could  return  to  her, 
and  that  the  dear  little  sheltered  home  was  there. 
There  was  no  home  now  that  the  person  who 
made  its  homeliness  was  gone.  When  she  realis  ' 
that  cold  fact  her  heart  sickened,  and  the ; — -^ 
had  uplifted  her  was  not  always  sustainiq 
often  woke  in  the  night  crying,  thouj  ' 
valiant  enough  during  the  day,  remer 
in  Gregory's  eyes  she  was  brave, 
lively  living  up  to  his  belief  in  her.  At  | 
she  was  quite  sure  she  had  done  rigbtjr 
and  the    faith    that  was    in 
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glowed.  Yet  it  was  with  great  unwillingness 
that  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Mr.  Muncassen. 

"For  1  really  can't  believe  that  he  wants  to 
see  me!"  she  averred.  "You  know  he  never 
liked  me  when  I  was  a  child  (though  that  made 
it  all  the  more  kind  of  him  to  have  me),  and  if, 
as  you  sav,  he  can't  bear  even  you  or  Cissie  to 
see  his  helplessness,  how  much  less  will  he  want 
me  to  go  near  him ! " 

"Nonsense!"  said  Bella.  "You  are  so  much 
too  full  of  theories  about  people's  feelings.  You 
used  to  annoy  Papa  because  you  always  would 
stick  up  for  Sebastian,  and  because  you  really 
were  such  a  very  odd  child.  But  you  shouldnt 
remember  things  against  him  now  that  he  is  ill  I 
It's  very  wrong  to  be  resentful." 

"  I'm  not  I  "  cried  Dolores  indignantly.  "  I'm 
not  in  the  least  resentful  I  I  don't  believe  he'll 
like  it,  that's  all ;  but  I'll  go,  of  course." 

She  ran  upstairs  quickly,  ashamed  of  the  ex- 
treme shrinking  she  expenenced.  And,  after  all, 
what  was  there  to  dread  ?  An  old  man  sitting 
very  still  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  window ;  a 
nurse  hidden  behind  a  screen,  watching  through 
a  slit ;  a  large  shaky  white  hand  held  out  in 
greeting  to  her. 

"How  do  you  do,  Uncle  Herbert?"  she  said 
shyly. 

And  then,  though  she  had  certainly  disliked 
him,  and  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had  dis- 
liked her,  the  sight  of  nis  feebleness,  and  the 
caged-bird  look  in  his  hard  fierce  eyes,  smote 
her  with  such  a  pang  of  sympathy  that  her 
dislike  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Dolores  knew 
better  than  to  show  that  she  was  sorry  for  him. 

"  I've  just  been  looking  at  your  new  lift.  How 
cleverly  it  is  arranged !  Bella  says  that  was  en- 
tirely your  idea,"  she  said. 
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The  lift  was  the  one  thing  he  had  exhibited 
interest  in.  He  nodded,  and  signed  to  her  to 
sit  down  by  him, 

Dolores  sat  down  in  some  trepidation.  He 
brought  out  his  tablet  and  laboriously  wrote: 

"  I  have  to  condole  with  you  on  the  death  of 
our  dear  relative." 

Dolores,  remembering  her  Aunt  Tilly's  rooted 
distrust  of  him,  felt  an  insane  desire  to  laugh. 

"  Rich — oh  yes  !  but  very  dear  at  any  price ! " 
The  words  came  floating  back  to  her.  But  then 
again  her  pity,  which  was  so  much  deeper  than 
her  scorn,  welled  up.  Hiis  poor  rich  man  I  How 
miserable  he  was  I 

"Thank  you,  Uncle  Herbert,"  she  said. 

"A  very  heavy  bereavement,"  he  wrote  next. 

"  Yes !  yes,  indeed  it  is,"  she  answered. 

"  t  am  your  nearest  relative  now.  You  must 
come  often  to  see  me.  Come  again  soon.  Come 
every  day." 

"Thanlt  you,  very  much,"  said  Dolores  again. 

But  why,  why?  she  wondered.  How  very 
forlorn  and  dull  he  must  feel,  if  he  really  wished 
to  see  her  I     How  terrible  this  was  for  him! 

Perhaps  her  sympathy  momentarily  reached 
him,  for  words  that  bad  been  haunting  him  rose 
to  his  lips. 

"  1 — 1 — am  so  fast — so  fast  in  prison — that  I 
cannot  get  out,"  he  muttered  thicKly. 

Dolores,  leaning  forward  to  catch  the  difficult 
utterance,  understood  him,  and  tears  came  into 
her  eyes, 

"On,  Uncle  Herbert,  what  hard  lines  it  is  I" 
she  cried  impulsively.  "  But  sometimes  I  think 
we  are  all  more  or  less  like  that ;  only  of  course 
your  prison  is  one  of  the  worst  I  I  wish  we  could 
open  the  door  for  you,  but  it  will  open  sooner 
or  later!    All  doors  must." 
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Then  the  old  distaste  and  antipathv  for  her 
showed  itself.  Dolores  felt  it,  ana  signed.  She 
had  longed  to  console,  but  something  in  the 
very  fundamental  djfTerence  of  their  natures 
revolted  him. 

"You  mean  death — death,"  he  said  slowly. 
"You  all  wish  me  to  die.  Save  you  all  trouble. 
But  I  won't  now.  Not  now.  Will  disappoint 
them  all  yet,  and  be  master — master  of  my  own 
still." 

He  was  getting  excited.  The  nurse  emerged 
from  behind  the  screen,  and  signed  to  Dolores 
"that  she  had  stayed  long  enough. 

"  But  you've  done  him  good  !  He's  not  spoken 
so  much  as  that  for  a  long  time,"  she  said,  as 
the  girl  thankfully  escaped. 

"  1  don't  think  my  visit  was  at  all  a  success," 
Dolores  owned  ruefully,  "but,  oh  dear!  I  am 
so  sorry  for  him.  Oh,  Bella,  it  is  awful !  It  is 
worse  than  I  guessed.  What  can  be  done  ?  You 
can't  let  him  always  go  on  being  as  wretched 
as  that ;  there  must  be  some  one  who  can  help 
him,  surely." 

Bella  seemed  rather  aggrieved.  "  Really, 
Don't,  there  is  no  use  in  getting  upset  over 
it ! "  she  said.  "  And  why  snould  you  mind  so 
much  ?  He  isn't  vour  fa;her,  and  you  are  not 
even  fond  of  him. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  fond  of  him  I " 
cried  Dolores.  "  It's  so  dreadful  to  See  anything 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  so  helplessly  angry.  Can  t 
even  Cecilia  make  him  less  miserable?  Cissie 
was  always  his  favourite." 

"Cissie  can't  do  a  thing  for  him  now,  for  he 
won't  let  her !  I  told  you  that  before,"  said 
Bella.  "And,  after  all,  Papa  has  every  luxury, 
and  isn't  at  all  neglected :  1  see  to  that.  He 
doesn't  really  suffer  much  pain  (not  nearly  so 
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much  as  many  invalids),  but  he  takes  everything 
in  such  a  rebellious  spirit.  He  is  a  shoclcingly 
bad  patient,  but  that  is  his  own  fault,  and  no 
one  can  help  that !  I  am  sure  I  am  doing  my 
duty  by  him,  and  very  disagreeable  it  is  I  "  added 
Bella. 

"  1  should  think  Uncle  Herbert  must  want  to 
kill  himself  sometimes,  |ust  to  escape  from  all 
you  people  who  are  doing  your  duty  by  him. 
Nothing  is  so  horrid  as  having  people  round 
you  who  are  doing  their  duty  oy  you  I "  cried 
Dolores. 

That  was  one  of  the  quick  incautious  remarks 
that  she  had  better  not  have  given  vent  to.  It 
shocked  Bella — Bella,  who  was,  as  she  protested, 
doing  her  best 

"  Oh,  Don't !  how  wicked  of  you  to  say  such 
a  thing ! "  she  cried,  "  though  certainly  at  one 
time  poor  Papa  did — did — but  we  don't  talk  about 
that,  for  of  course  he  wasn't  in  his  right  mind 
when  he  attempted  iti  It  was  so  unlike  him  I 
Nurse  does  not  think  he'll  try  it  again  ;  she  says 
she  l)elieves  he  wants  to  live  now.  But,  of  course, 
that  is  why  we  never  leave  him  quite  alone." 

Dolores  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She 
felt  sick  when  she  realised  how  black  the  misery 
must  have  been  that  could  have  made  such  a 
man  as  Mr!  Muncassen  ready  to  take  such  a 
means  of  escape. 

"  I  wish  Gregory  were  here  I  Perhaps  he'd 
know  how  to  hehi  him,"  shfe  cried,  with  pathetic 
belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  man  she  trusted. 

"  Gregory  couldn't  help,"  said  Bella,  truly 
enough.    "For  Papa  didnt  much" like  him!" 

"Isn't  there  any  one  he  likes  much?"  asked 
Dolores.    "Oh,  poor  Uncle  Herbert!" 

She  shivered.     It  was  bitter  poverty  indeed. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

When  her  old  Aunt  Tilly  died,  Dolores  had  said 
to  herself,  with  some  sternness,  "Of  course  no 
one  will  ever  again  depend  on  me  as  she  did,  nor 
need  me  quite  so  much," 

That,  she  thought,  was  one  of  the  dreary  facts 
that  had  to  be  valiantly  faced,  and  that  her  courage 
(such  as  it  was)  would  be  taxed  to  meet ;  for  she 
was  woman  enough  to  know  that  what  a  woman 
needs  most  is  to  be  needed,  and  yet  still  childish 
enough  to  beUeve  that  the  dear  old  lady's  death 
would  leave  her  permanently  desolate.  She  had 
pulled  herself  together  with  the  intention  of 
encountering  that  sad-eyed  bogey,  and  behold,  it 
vanished!  There  was  really  neither  time  nor 
space  for  it,  because,  during  tne  past  two  months, 
she  had  been  so  constantly  pulled  in  two  direc- 
tions! Bella  insisted  more  and  more  on  her 
Eressing  need  for  her  cousin's  services,  and  Mrs, 
ulver-Jones  seemed  unwilling  to  do  without 
her. 

"  It's  very  odd !  "  said  Dolores. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  lay  on 
the  breakfast-table.  Bella  regarded  it  rather 
jealously. 

"  Now  I  do  hope  that  that  tiresome  old  Culver- 
Jones  woman  isn't  bothering  to  get  you  back, 
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Don'tl"  she  said     "  It's  so  selfish  of  her!  for  I 
really  don't  see  how  I  can  spare  you  just  now." 

"  My  dear  Dolores, 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  well,  and  enjoying  the 
companionship  of  your  cousin,"  wrote  Mrs.  Culver- 

iones.  "  I  am  not  at  all  the  thing  myself.  I  have 
een  suffering  from  a  feeling  of  sickness  aftn* 
breakfast,  and  from  alarming  attacks  of  giddiness. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  waters  of 
Harrogate.  Harrogate  does  not  suit  Mr.  Culver- 
Jones,  and  (though  he  is  most  good-natured)  I 
do  not  want  to  mflict  the  expedition  on  him. 
The  place  is  dull,  and  gentlemen  do  not  like  dull 
places.  I  must  say  that  I  feel  that  you  ought  to 
be  with  me.  I  am  sure  that  Gregory  woula  wish 
it.    My  address  after  to-morrow  will  be : 

"  lo,  Upper  Terrace, 
"  Harrogate, 
"Yorkshire. 
I  have  secured  very  nice  rooms.  The  bedroom 
I  have  taken  for  vou  is  next  my  own.  I  look 
forward  to  your  following  me  as  soon  as  your 
cousins  can  spare  you.  Bella  Muncassen  is  a 
much  younger  woman  than  I  am,  and  my  claims 
should  take  precedence,  if  only  on  the  score  of 
age,  but  I  have  always  observed  that  the 
Muncassens  are  inclined  to  be  selfish.  You  must 
not  forget  that  I  am  the  right  person  for  you  to 
be  with.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  you 
to  stay  with  me  during  my  son's  absence  is  by 
far  the  most  suitable  arrangement  under  the 
circumstances. 

"  Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

"  M.  Culver-Jones. 

"  My  dear,  t  am  feeling  very  uneasy  about  ray 
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son.  I  have  not  beard  from  him  lately,  and  1  wish 
that  you  were  with  me." 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones's  insistence  often  embar^ 
rassed  and  sometimes  made  Dolores  laugh. 

"  Considering  that  Cousin  Gr^ory  has  never 
had  the  very  faintest  intention  of  ever  letting  me 
guess — the  secret,  and  that  he  would  have  died 
sooner  than  make  love  to  me,  it  is  funny  that  his 
mother  should  write  as  if  she  had  a  kind  of 
*  mother-in-law's  right '  to  me,"  thought  she,  and 
blushed  (though  not  without  .some  sense  of 
humour)  as  she  fancied  the  dismay  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  Gregory  could  he  have  read 
that  letter.  But  the  postscript  went  straight  to 
her  heart. 

"  She  doesn't  seem  at  all  welL  I  think  I  must 
go  back  to  her,"  she  said. 

"She  over-eats  herself,  that's  all!"  said  Bella 
brutally.  "  And  she  is  as  obstinate  as  an  old  pig  I 
There,  I  didn't  mean  to  make  you  angry,  Dont, 
but  it  is  a  shame  that  I  should  be  left  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  everything  by  myself  I  You  are  some 
help!  You  seem  to  suit  poor  Papa  better  than 
the  rest  of  us.  At  any  rate  he  is  constantly 
wishing  you  to  sit  with  him." 

"  I'll  stay  tilt  Saturday  because  you  and  Alfred 
want  to  get  a  day  off  together  on  Friday,  don't 

Sou  ?  "  said  Dolores.     "  After  that  I  must  go  to 
Irs.  Culver-Jones,  who  isn't  a  pig  at  all,  but  one 
of  the  kindest  people  I  know." 

Bella  looked  rather  ashamed  of  herself. 
"  I  know  that  Cissie  would  say  I  ought  not  to 
go  off  with  Alfred  and  leave  you  in  charge," 
she  said.  "  You  aretrt  selfish,  anyhow  1  But  you 
understand  how  it  is,  don't  you?  You  always 
understand  how  I  feel  about  Alfred.  I  am 
so  particularly  fond  of  him,  because  he  really 
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is  so  much  better  than  any  one  else  I've  ever 
met." 

"  Yes — I  know,"  said  Dolores. 

"And  Nurse  says  that  she  believes  Papa  is  ever 
so  much  stronger  now  I  He  seems  to  have  picked 
up  since  that  new  lift  has  been  working,  and  since 
he  has  been  able  to  get  down  to  the  library.  I 
know  you  won't  mind  being  left  alone  with  him 
for  one  day." 

Dolores  did  mind  very  much,  but  she  was 
ashamed  of  minding,  and  would  not  for  the  world 
have  owned  to  any  qualms.  The  austerely  un- 
selfish character  of  her  old  aunt,  as  well  as  the 
touch  of  asceticism  in  Gregory,  had  braced  a 
character  that  perhaps  naturally  inclined  to  over- 
sensitiveness. 

"  I  shall  be  all  right  Nurse  will  be  at  hand, 
and  Uncle  Herbert  says  he  likes  to  have  me  for 
a  companion,"  she  answered,  with  unconscious 
emphasis  on  the  "says."  "And  I  shall  enjoy 
feeling  that  you  and  Alfred  are  having  a  good 
time.'  She  smiled  as  she  looked  at  her  cousin's 
fresh-coloured  comely  face.  "  You'll  have  plenty 
of  good  times  in  the  future,  Belial  You  were 
never  meant  to  be  unhappy,  and  already  you  are 
very  nearly  out  of  the  shadow  that  was  over  the 
house," 

Bella  laughed.  "  I've  got  Alfred,  anyhow, 
and  1  think  poor  Papa  is  coming  round  to  him. 
I  mention  him  sometimes  now,  and  Papa  doesn't 
get  angry  any  more.  He  only  stares  at  me  rather 
coldly — ^youlcnow  his  way — and  yesterday,  when 
I  said  I  wanted  to  see  Alfred's  family,  he  wrote, 
'  Please  yourself  about  it.'  That  is  quite  an 
advance,  is  it  not  ?    I  can  go  quite  happily  now  1 " 

"  Ye — es,"  said  Dolores  doubtfully. 

Had  she  been  in  Bella's  shoes  that  cold  acqui- 
escence would  not  have  been  quite  satisfactory 
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to  her,  nor  could  she  have  gone  with  a  very 
li^ht  heart  on  the  strength  of  that  reluctant  per- 
mission, but  Bella's  sturdier  nature  took  no 
count  of  shades  of  expression.  Friday  morning 
saw  her  beaming  and  cheerful,  and  ready  to 
start. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  time  for  dinner^  Don't," 
she  said.  "And  thank  you  for  staying  with 
Papa.  I  don't  know  what  Alfred  and  I  should 
have  done  without  you.  I  was  getting  dreadfully 
moped  before  you  came,  and  I  know  you  really 
like  to  be  useful." 

Dolores  stood  at  the  back  drawing-room 
window  to  watch  them  off  together  in  a  hansom. 
She  was  reminded  of  the  day  when  Gregory  had 
called  for  her,  and  had  taken  her  to  Marylebone 
Road  en  route  for  the  station. 

"How  blind  and  cruel  and  stupid  I  was!  for 
he  cared  even  then,"  thought  Dolores,  with 
sudden  realisation.  "  But  he  never  meant  me  to 
know  I " 

The  secret  leapt  and  fluttered  at  her  heart,  but 
she  would  not  dwell  on  it. 

She  did  not  see  Mr.  Muncassen  till  the  after- 
noon, when  the  day-nurse  went  off  duty,  and  she 
was  sent  for  to  the  library. 

She  found  him  sitting  by  his  writing-table. 
The  round-backed  chair  which  he  always  used 
in  old  days  had  been  pushed  aside ;  he  was 
propped  up  in  a  wheeled  chair  with  his  feet  on  a 
tootstool.  Dolores  timidly  settled  herself  at  the 
other  side  of  the  writing-table.  She  had  always 
been  shy  with  him,  and  she  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  impression  that  though  he  professed  to 
prefer  her  company  he  did  not  genuinely  like  her 
even  now. 

He  certainly  was  much  better  than  he  had  been 
three  weeks  previously,  when  she  had  seen  him 
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for  the  first  time  since  his  illness.  The  keenness 
of  his  glance  at  her  struck  her  as  a  symptom  of 
returning  vigour, 

"  What's  the  time  ?"  he  asked. 

He  still  spoke  rather  thickly,  and  was  still 
occasionally  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  but  be  vouch- 
safed to  make  more  remarks  to  Dolores  than  to 
nurses  or  daughters. 

"  1  think  it  is  about  half-past  three,  Uncle 
Herbert." 

"  Think — think  I "  He  drummed  on  the  table 
impatiently,  and  she  hastily  jumped  up  to  look  at 
the  clock. 

"It  is  exactly  twenty-seven  minutes  to  four  by 
the  Greenwich  time." 

That  appeased  him,  and  Dolores,  who  had 
turned  pink  with  anxiety,  took  up  her  work 
again.  She  was  far  more  careful  to  avoid  annoy- 
ing him  than  was  Bella,  for  his  anger  made  her 
more  miserable. 

"  Put  my  watch  where  I  can  see  it,"  he  said 
next,  and  with  some  trepidation  Dolores  un- 
fastened the  heavy  gold  chain  he  wore  fixed  in 
his  button-hole,  and  laid  his  watch  in  front  of 
him  on  the  table.  The  flight  of  time  seemed  to 
interest  him.  He  liked  to  follow  the  moment 
hand,  and  insisted  on  a  very  exact  comparison 
between  clock  and  watch.  It  seemed  there  was 
half  a  minute's  difference  between  them.  Time 
must  fly  terribly  slowly  for  him,  Dolores  thought 
_:.:r..ii..    ^jj^  wished  that  she  could  amuse  him 


:lter. 

'*  Bella  enjoying  her  day  out  with  her  young 
man,  like  a  Kitchen-maid,"  he  said  presently,  and 
with  a  somewhat  vicious  accent. 

"  Like  every  other  girl  who  is  nice  and  pretty, 
as  she  is,"  said  Dolores  warmly.  She  never 
could  refrain  from  standing  up  for  a  friend. 
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"  Let  her.    Let  her,"  said  he. 

"Shall  I  read  The  Times  aloud?"  Dolores 
suggested  presently,  but  the  proposal  did  not 
please  him. 

"  No,  no  I  I  can  read  myself,  but  it's  no  more 
use  to  me.  I  shan't  affect  the — the— the  Mansion 
House  any  more." 

Ah,  "Mansion  House"  was  the  wrong  word. 
He  frowned  over  it,  and  then  tried  Mint,  and  Bank, 
and  then  wandered  further  afield,  getting  worried 
and  cross.  Dolores  suggested  "  Money-market," 
but  that  was  not  quite  right  either,  though  nearer. 
Fortunately  she  finally  hit  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  the  frown  dis- 
appeared. 

"You  are  not  quite  so  stupid  as  they  usually 
are,"  he  muttered,  and  she  felt  absurdly  pleased 
at  the  un-looked-for  commendation. 

The  chase  after  the  Stock  Exchange  had  tried 
him.  They  sat  silent  for  some  time  after  that. 
Dolores  saw  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  talked  to 
more  for  the  present,  but  she  wished  he  would 
not  fix  his  eyes  on  her  whenever  he  was  not 
counting  the  moments.  She  began  to  feel  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  push  her  out  of  the  room, 
but  it  was  not  quite  time  for  Nurse  to  come 
back. 

"  I  wish  you  would  do  a  thing  for  me,"  he  said 
at  last 

She  jumped  up  readily  and  gladly. 

"  In  bed-room — under  my  bed.  Look  for  box. 
Yellow  leather  box." 

"Yes,  Uncle  Herbert,  I  will  bringit  to  you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no.  Don't  want  it 
down  here.    Take  keys  out  of  my  pocket." 

Dolores  plunged  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
the  loose  smoking-jacket  he  was  wearing,  and 
pulled  out  a  large  bunch  of  keys. 
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"  Open  box  with  it,"  he  said. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  which  key  ?"  she  asked ;  but 
he  shook  his  head  aeain. 

"  I'ln  tired.     1  can  t  remember." 

"  Never  mind.  It  doesn't  matter,  for  1  can 
try  each  one  till  1  find  the  right  one,"  she  said 
eagerly. 

It  was  delightful  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  him ;  for  when  she  sat  in  his  room 
she  was  usually  oppressed  by  the  terrible  help- 
lessness of  every  one  to  please,  or  in  the  least 
degree  aid  him.      There    was    actually    a  faint 

thost  of  a  smile  on  bis  lips.  An  amazing  sight  I 
he  promised  herself  that  she  would  tell  Etella 
about  it 

"  When  I  have  found  the  key,  and  opened  the 
box,  what  am  1  to  do  next  7  "  she  asked. 

He  seemed  to  consider  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
the  smile,  a  feeble  but  triumphant  smile,  flickered 
again  on  his  lips. 

"Look — look  well  among  papers,"  he  said. 
"  Small  packet  addressed  to — to  me,  of  course. 
Find  inside  thin  blue  slip  of  paper  with — with 
'  Lennox  '  on  left-hand  comer.  'LENNOX,'" 
he  spelt  it  out  carefully.    "  You  won't  forget  ?" 

"  I  will  look  thoroughly  for  it,"  she  assured 
him. 

"  Yes,  look  till  you  find,"  he  repeated.  "  Do 
not  hurry.  No  hurry  at  all.  Take  your  time. 
Do  not  come  back  without  it  Bring  me  small 
blue  paper  with  '  Lennox '  in  left-hand  comer," 

"  Had  I  not  better  carry  the  whole  box  down- 
stairs to  you  ? "  she  suggested.  "  Then  I  can 
search  here  in  front  of  you." 

But  the  suggestion  annoyed  him  even  painfully. 

"  No — no — 1  say  no  t "  he  said.  "  Can  no  one 
do  what  I  order  ?    You  all  disobey  I    All  I " 

His   voice   broke   into  a  groan  of  impotent 
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impatience,  his  fin^^ers  tapped  the  table  again. 
Dolores  begged  his  pardon,  and  assured  him 
she  would  do  nis  behest.  She  would  have  under- 
taken to  hunt  for  the  proverbial  needle  in  a 
bundle  of  hay  in  order  to  pacify  him.  He  tried 
to  say  more,  but  excitement  was  making  him 
stutter.  He  signed  to  her  that  he  wanted  his 
tablets,  and  wrote  on  them : 

"Call  no  one.  1  do  not  wish  Nurse  or  servants 
to  know  about  paper.  Very  private  business.  I 
trust  you.  Promise  me  you  will  speak  to  no 
one." 

Dolores,  much  surprised,  promised. 

Mr.  Muncassen's  trust  struck  her  with  remorse. 
She  felt  she  must  be  of  a  contemptibly  un- 
generous and  suspicious  nature,  because  she  had 
certainly  never  trusted  him.  Even  now  a  lurking 
instinct  (which  she  absolutely  refused  to  attend 
to)  cried  aloud : 

"  He  doesn't  really  trust  you  in  the  least  He 
is  only  '  saying'  this.     Don  t  believe  him." 

"  But  what  nonsense  I  Why  should  poor  Uncle 
Herbert  take  the  trouble  to  he  to  me  ?  "  thought 
she. 

She  put  the  electric  bell  by  his  hand,  that  he 
might  ring  if  he  wanted  anything. 

"  I'll  be  as  quick  as  ever  I  can  be.  Uncle 
Herbert,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  it,"  she  said. 
"  I'll  go  up  in  your  new  lift" 

But  he  objected  to  that.  She  surmised  that 
he  did  not  wish  her  even  to  call  the  man-servant 
who  attended  to  the  lift.  He  was  apt  to  take  odd 
little  fancies  into  his  head ;  Dolores  and  Bella 
had  had  an  argument  on  that  very  subject. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  attending  to  all  his  un- 
reasonable whims — Nurse  says  so,"  Bella  had 
declared,  and  Dolores  had  replied,  "  But  if  to  be 
thwarted  makes  him  tmreasonably  unhappy, surely 
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it  is  better  to  give  in  whenever  you  possibly 
can." 

"  I  can  just  as  well  run  upstairs,  Uncle  Herbert," 
she  agreed. 

He  wrote  again :  "  Don't  run  upstairs.  Walk 
up.  Slow  and  sure.  Stairs  are  long,  and  you 
look  pale  and  tired  to-day.    Take  your  time." 

Dolores,  as  she  read  the  words,  was  touched 
and  astonished.  He  had  never  before  displayed 
solicitude  for  any  one  during  his  illness.  Stie  put 
the  bit  of  paper  in  her  pocket  to  show  to  nis 
daughter.  She  reflected  that  such  an  observa- 
tion must  be  a  very  good  sign,  a  symptom  of 
returning  health. 

"  It  won't  hurt  me.  I  like  to  do  anything  I 
can,"  she  assured  him,  and  he  said,  "  Thank  you," 
with  the  same  funny  little  smile. 

It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had 
thanked  any  one  who  looked  after  him. 

Dolores  ran  very  cheerfully  upstairs  on  his 
errand.  She  obeyed  him  strictly.  She  did  not 
take  the  hft,  nor  call  a  servant.  She  found  the 
yellow  box  under  his  bed,  and  she  tried  key 
after  key  till  she  got  to  the  right  one.  The  box 
proved  to  be  stuffed  full  of  papers.  She  hunted 
in  vain  for  a  small  blue  paper  with  "Lennox" 
written  in  one  comer.  He  would  be  so  angry 
and  disappointed  if  she  returned  to  the  library 
without  it  She  knew  that  she  ought  not  to 
leave  him  too  long  alone,  but  she  must  find  it 
There  were  at  least  thirty  packets  of  papers, 
mostly  receipted  bills,  neatly  docketed  and  tied 
with  pink  tape.  Dolores  methodically  untied 
each  packet  and  searched  carefully  through  it 
The  job  took  a  very  long  time,  but  he  had  bidden 
her  not  to  hurry  and  to  search  thoroughly — it 
was  evidently  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  was  surely  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
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some  time  away  than  to  vex  him  by  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  his  command. 

"  I  do  hope  he  is  not  t)eginning  to  worry  about 
it.  1  suppose  it  will  perversely  tiide  itself  in  the 
last  packet  of  all !  "  thought  poor  Dolores. 

But  Mr.  Muncasscn  was  not  alone,  and  he  was 
certainly  not  worrying  about  the  paper  with 
"  Lennox  "  on  it  I 

When  Dolores  had  been  got  rid  of,  his  eyes 
turned  again  to  his  watch.  Only  thirty  seconds 
had  passed  when  he  caught  the  sound  of  some  one 
very  softly  opening  th'e  hall  door  with  a  latch-key. 
Then  he  heard  footsteps  crcssing  the  hall,  then 
the  library  door  opened  and  Miss  Dickson  walked 
in.  Miss  Dickson  had  become  stout  and  elderly. 
She  was  more  handsomely  dressed  than  of  yore, 
and  she  looked  a  thoroughly  typical  respectable 
British  matron  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class. 

She  was  anxious,  but  had  a  pleasant  smile  for 
the  figure  in  the  arm-chair.  They  met  just  as 
any  anectionate  husband  and  wife  might  have 
met. 

"  How  are  you  to-day  ? "  she  said.  "  I  think 
you  look  better.  Had  you  a  good  night  ?  I  am 
thankful  to  hear  you  had!  You  see  I  got  the 
key  quite  safely.  So  you've  got  them  all  out 
of  the  way  I " 

"Dicky,"''  said  Mr.  Muncassen,  "come  here  I 
Close  to  me.  I  want  you.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
so  before,  but  those  spies  are  always  about  me." 

Miss  Dickson  came  close  to  his  chair. 

"  I  can't  bear  any  one  else.  You  must  nurse 
me.    The  others  dnve  me  nearly  mad,"  he  said. 

Tears  suffused  Miss  Dickson's  eyes.  She 
flushed  a  dull  red  all  over  her  face 

"Oh,  my  dear,  1  wish  I  might!"  she  said  earn- 
estly. "  There's  nothing  I'd  like  so  much  I  I  could 
do  It  far  better  I    Those  girls  ol  yours — well,  it's 
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not  for  me  to  say  a  word  E^ainst  them,  but  they 
don't  understand  you ;  they  never  did !  They  don't 
know  how  to  make  you  comfortable  and  nappy. 
They  haven't  got  it  in  them  1  As  for  nurses,  I 
see  you  can't  abide  them,  and  no  more  can  1 1  But 
what  can  I  do,  Mr.  Muncassen  ?  " — she  still  called 
him  Mr.  Muncassen;  it  somehow  came  naturally 
to  her.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  They  would  never 
allow  »w  inside  the  house.  Mrs.  BuUerton  would 
soon  send  me  packing — I  know  that  very  well  t 
Even  Bella  wouldn't  let  me  stop  here  an  hour. 
It  is  hard,  but  so  it  must  be,  and  I  don't  say  that 
they  are  wrong."  She  looked  wistfully  round 
her,  and  shook  her  head.  "  No,  I  could  never 
stand  out  against  your  family,  Mr.  Muncassen. 
I'm  not  a  match  for  them.  I'm  not  brazen  enough 
to  face  it.  It's  quite  impossible  I  A  great  house 
like  this,  and  servants  and  nurses  and  all]  I 
could  never  hold  my  own  in  it.  You  can't  have 
me  here  1  There  would  be  a  scandal,  and  I  never 
was  one  who  could  stand  an  unpleasant  family 
scene.    It  can't  be  done." 

"  1  don't  want  you  to  stay  here.  Take  me 
home,"  he  said. 

"  Home ! " 

Miss  Dickson  gulped  down  a  sudden  inclination 
to  sob.  Yes  I  her  humble  little  sitting-room  (not 
that  she  thought  it  so  very  humble,  for  she  con- 
sidered that  Mr.  Muncassen  had  been  lavish  in 
his  gifts)  was  "  home  "  to  him.  She  was  as  much 
complimented  as  if  he  had  been  a  king.  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen would  always  be  a  great  person  in  Miss 
Dickson's  eyes — a  potentate  who  stooped  to  his 
admirer. 

"  1  only  wish  I  might  I "  she  said  again. 

His  fingers  drummed  on  the  table,  the  eager 
look  in  his  eyes  quickened  and  intensified. 

"You    must,  Dicky— must— must,"   be    uid. 
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"Can't  bear  it  any  more  Hate  this  room,  hate 
this  house.  Hate  them  all.  They  take — take 
advantage.  Don't  obe^  me.  Want  me  to  die 
Think  I  don't  see  it.  Talk  before  me  as  if  I  were 
dead  sometimes.  I  listen,  listen — hate  them  all. 
But  I  am  so  fast  in  prison,  so  fast  in  prison  I 
Dicky,  I've  been  kind  to  you  t  help  me  out  1 " 

It  was  a  despairing  cry  of  distress.  All  the 
things  he  had  liked  best  had  failed  him — nay, 
worse,  had  become  a  prison  and  fetters)  Miss 
Dickson  stood  staring  at  him  with  conflicting 
impulses  raging  in  her  breast.  This  was  the 
most  poignant  experience  of  her  life,  the  critical 
moment  The  ugly,  sordid,  disloyal  business 
had  yet  some  true  affection  in  it,  at  least  where 
she  was  concerned.  She  really  cared  for  this 
man  ;  she  would  really  have  been  willing  to  die 
for  him,  though  he  and  she  were  both  old  now, 
and  even  when  they  were  younger  his  love- 
making  had  been  singularly  selfish,  and  devoid 
of  romance.  Yet  he  wanted  her  badly.  He  had 
always  liked  Miss  Dickson's  adoration,  and  now 
he  craved  for  it.  He  couldn't  suffer  the  ministra- 
tions of  all  the  people  who  didn't  adore  him. 
They  hurt  his  pride  too  much,  they  insisted  on 
his  helplessness. 

"  Can't  bear  daughters  any  more.  Take  me 
home — home — where  I  can  be  master  and  myself 
again.  I  shall  get  well  then  I  "  he  cried.  "  Out 
of  prison.  Take  me  out,  Dicky.  Well  cheat 
them  all.  You  won't  fail  me.  Dolores  talked 
about  getting  out,  too.  '  Doors  open,'  she  said. 
'  All  doors  open,'  she  said ;  but  I  believe  she 
meant  death. 

"  What  a  wicked  girl  she  is,  then  I "  cried  Miss 
Dickson  vehemently.  "A  naughty,  morbid,  un- 
natural little  creature!  She  always  was  that. 
I  never  could  like  that  foreign  child,  good  though 
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you  all  were  to  her.  To  think  of  her  daring  to 
talk  about  death  to  you.  I'd  give  her  a  piece  of 
tny  mind,  Mr.  Muncassen,  if  only  1  could. 

His  eyes  watched  her  keenly. 

"  One  way  or  other  way  1  will  get  out,  Dicky," 
he  said.  "If  not  by  you — then  by  other  way. 
Don't  want  other  way — want  you." 

There  was  a  threat  in  his  words,  and  be  spoke 
with  remarkable  distinctness.  He  had  pulled 
himself  together,  had  brought  all  the  power  he 
still  possessed,  power  that  he  had  husbanded  and 
concealed,  to  bear  on  this  frantic  attempt  at 
escape.  Poor  "  Dicky  "  drew  a  deep  breath.  She 
understood  what  he  meant  only  too  welL  Oddly 
enough,  it  was  the  same  threat  that  his  son 
Sebastian  had  employed  to  influence  a  very 
different  woman ;  but  women  are  women,  good 
or  bad,  and  not  one  of  them,  if  she  loves  a  man, 
but  will  want  to  put  herself  between  him  and 
death. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Muncassen — if  I  could — if  I  could ! " 
she  repeated,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  flushed 
cheeks. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  step  crossing  the 
hall.  It  was  only  a  footman,  and  he  did  not 
enter  the  library ;  he  was  but  carrying  a  tray  into 
the  dining-room,  but  for  a  moment  they  both 
held  their  breath,  and  then  a  desperate  angry 
gleam  shone  in  Mr.  Muncassen's  eyes. 

"  Afraid  of  my  own  servants  I  No  more  master. 
Fast — fast — in  prison,"  he  muttered,  this  time 
more  thickly.     He  was  getting  terribly  tired. 

Then,  all  at  once,  Miss  Dickson  came  to  a 
conclusion.  In  this  strait  she  flung  all  to  the 
winds  except  that  shabby  and  stained  loyalty 
to  him. 

"  You  are  my  master,  whatever  happens,"  she 
said.    *'  I'll  obey  you,  Mr.  Muncassen.     I'll  help 
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you  out !  rU  take  you  home  with  me.    Well  go 
now,  this  minute,  before  any  one  comes  back.** 

Mr.  Muncassen  held  out  a  shaking  hand  to  her. 

"  God  bless  you,  Dicky  1 "  he  said. 

It  was  done  quite  simply.  Miss  Dickson  went 
out  into  the  street,  and  hailed  a  four-wheeled  cab. 
Then  she  returned  to  Mr.  Muncassen  (the  latch- 
key was  most  useful)  and  wheeled  him  carefully 
in  his  chair  through  the  hall  to  the  front  door. 
Her  heart  thumpea  fast  as  she  did  so,  but  they 
met  no  one,  and  if  they  had  had  an  encounter, 
she  was  wound  up  to  toe  point  when  she  would 
have  wheeled  his  chair  over  prostrate  bodies 
rather  than  have  been  thwarted.  Then  she  and 
the  cabman  together  got  him  out  of  the  chair  and 
into  the  cab.  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  the 
cabman  that  he  was  assisting  an  elopement !  She 
wrapped  his  quilt  round  his  knees,  and  sat  dowa 
beside  him,  and  they  drove  "  home."  "  Dicky's  " 
hand  lay  protectingly  on  his,  she  sat  bolt  upright ; 
she  was  still  very  red.  She  had  done  an  out- 
rageous deed  I  She  knew  that  well  enough. 
She  had  kidnapped  the  master  of  the  house. 

"You  nurse  me.  Get  me  well,  Dicky.  I'll 
make  it  up  to  you,"  he  said,  as  they  bowled  along. 
"  Leave  jrou  rich,  if  I  die.  If  1  don't  die,  you 
shall  live  in  clover." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Muncassen,  I  don't  do  it  for  the 
money.  I  couldn't  do  such  a  thing  for  money.  I 
shouldn't  be  bold  enough.  I  do  it  for  you,*"  said 
Miss  Dickson,  and  she  spoke  the  truth! — that 
strange  truth  that  lies  under  all  conventions, 
below  the  half-truths  that  we  find  so  much  more 
convenient  to  trot  out,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  depth. 

Miss  Dickson  was  a  vulgar  woman  ;  she  was 
a  woman  who  had  been  false  to  her  trust,  hardly 
even  realising  the  extent  of  her  own  falseness. 
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She  had  betrayed  the  mistress  of  the  hottse  she 
lived  in,  and  nad  been  secretly  aware  that  she 
wasn't  fit  to  have  charge  of  the  merry  band  of 
children  whom,  after  her  fashion,  she  had  loved. 
The  secret  knowledge  had  never  affected  either 
her  spirits  or  her  appetite.  Later  on,  when  the 
children  were  grown  up,  she  had  lived  comfort- 
ably on  Mr,  Muncassen's  money,  and  her  con- 
science had  seldom  pricked  her.  It  was  certainly 
a  lazy  and  dense  conscience. 

"  But  I  couldn't  have  slept  a  wink  to-night  it 
I  had  failed  him  now,"  she  said  to  herself— and 
thai  was  true  too. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Dolores  failed  to  find  the  slip  of  blue  paper,  so 
carefully  described.     Her  failure  was  not  sur- 

E rising,  for  there  was  not,  and  there  never  had 
een,  any  such  document  tn  the  box.  She  was 
distressed  and  downcast  When  she  remembered 
Mr.  Muncassen's  eagerness  over  the  matter,  and 
how  he  had  insisted  on  the  importance  of  her 
looking  herself,  and  of  her  telling  no  one  of  her 
errand,  she  shrank  from  returning  to  him  empty- 
handed. 

"  Poor  Uncle  Herbert  I  he  will  think  that  I  do 
not  try  to  obey  him.  He  will  be  so  dreadfully, 
helplessly  angry  again,"  she  thought  pitifully. 

Yet  she  must  go  back  to  him.  Already  she 
had  left  him  far  too  long  alone.  She  replaced 
the  papers  and  relocked  the  box,  unwillingly  and 
slowly  went  downstairs,  considering  how  best 
to  express  her  contrition  at  not  having  found 
what  he  wanted,  and  how  best  to  persuade 
him  to  believe  that  she  had  really  searched 
thorouglily.  As  she  crossed  the  hall  she  had  an 
idea  that  something  strange  had  just  happened. 
She  hesitated  a  second  with  her  hand  on  the 
library  door.  Then  she  walked  in  and  found — 
no  one  I 

No  paralysed  old  man  sat  counting  the  moments 
with  restless  and  miserable  intentness.  No  coldly 
displeased  eyes  transfixed  her  with  impotent 
reproaches.    Mr.  Muncassen  was  gone. 
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"  Nurse  must  have  come  in,  and  wheeled  him 
into  another  room,"  said  Dolores  to  herself. 

But  though  this  obvious  and  reasonable  ex- 
planation at  once  suggested  itself  to  her  mind, 
yet  her  instinct  told  her  that  the  unreasonable 
nad  occurred  and  that  he  really  was  gone, 

"  How  ridiculous  you  arel"  reason  said  severely 
to  that  unaccountable  and  foolish  instinct.  "  Go 
at  once  to  find  Nurse  I  "    And  Dolores  went 

Nurse  was  in  her  own  room,  and  was  cross  at 
being  disturbed.  She  thought  that  Miss  Ellerson 
might  have  managed  to  look  after  her  uncle  for 
a  few  hours.  In  common  with  all  his  attendants, 
she  found  Mr.  Muncassen's  an  especially  depress- 
ing case. 

"  For  he  does  seem  to  hate  us  all  so  and  speaks 
to  one  as  if  one  were  dirt  under  his  feet,  she 
would  say. 

"Gone!  but  Mr.  Muncassen  can't  have  gone 
anywhere  by  himself,"  she  said,  laughing,  yet  she 
was  surprised  too. 

When  inquiries  had  been  made  of  every  man 
and  every  maid  in  the  house,  the  ridiculous  ques- 
tion began  to  assume  an  aspect  that  was  merely 
ridiculous  no  longer. 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  thing  to  happen.  Mr. 
Muncassen  can't  have  gone  away.  Wny,  where 
could  he  go  to?"  Nurse  repeated. 

And  then  they  found  the  wheeled  chair  in  the 
outer  hall,  standing  empty  by  the  hall  door, 
divested  of  cushions  and  quilt  f 

"  But  he  can't  move  himself.  How  did  he  get 
into  the  hall?"  they  asked. 

"  Whoever  wheeled  him  across  the  hall  has 
taken  him  right  away  out  of  the  house,"  said 
Dolores.  "  Some  one  came  in  from  outside,  while 
I  was  upstairs  searching  through  his  papers.  I 
was  some  time  away,  because " 
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She  checked  herself.  She  would  tell  Bella,  but 
not  Nurse,  what  had  dawned  on  her.  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen  had  sent  her  upstairs  on  purpose  to  get 
her  out  of  the  way.  He  had  expecteci  some  one. 
He  had  been  counting  the  moments  till  some  one 
should  come.  He  had  invented  an  occupation 
for  his  easily  beguiled  niece  that  shoula  take 
some  time.    He  had  meant  to  get  out. 

"Then    it    is    entirely    your    responsibility. 
Miss  Ellerson.    /  should  never  have  left  him, 
said    the    nurse    eagerly.     "The    blame    rests 
with  you." 

"  Certainly  it  does/'  said  Dolores,  turning  away. 

There  was  no  use  in  hunting  through  the  house 
again.  She  tried  to  consider  quietly  what  should 
be  done  next.  Should  she  telegraph  to  Dr. 
Pomerov?  or  should  she  await  Bellas  return? 
or  ought  she  to  send  a  message  to  Cecilia 
BuUerton  ?  If  so,  how  could  the  odd  news  be 
expressed  ? 

"We  have  lost  your  father.  Some  one  has 
secretly  carried  away  Uncle  Herbert.  We  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Muncassen." 

Poor  Dolores  repeated  these  sentences  to  her- 
self, pen  in  hand.  The  situation  was  serious 
enough,  and  yet  there  was  an  element  of  the 
absurd  in  it  too.  She  almost  laughed  in  the 
midst  of  her  dismay,  as  she  wrote  a  short  note  to 
Cecilia ;  and,  mingled  with  compunction  at  her 
own  carelessness,  and  anxiety  about  what  had 
become  of  her  uncle,  she  experienced  an  unac- 
knowledged secret  sense  of  relief— the  sort  ot 
sympathetic  relief  that  every  one  feels  when 
they  see  a  cage-door  open,  and  a  miserable 
prisoner  escape.  She  had  oarely  finished  writing, 
when  a  bell  pealed,  and  the  footman  ran  with 
unusual  alacrity  to  open  the  door.  Every 
one  was  on  edge  with  excitement;   the  extra- 
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ordinary  shock  that  Mr.  Muncassen  had  admin- 
istered caused  the  whole  household  to  feel  that 
anything  might  now  happen  at  any  moment 
Dolores  ran  into  the  hall,  and  the  nurse  peeped 
over  the  banisters. 

"Is  Miss  Bella  in?  No?  Then  is  Miss  Ellerson 
at  home  7  Ask  her  if  she  wilt  see  me,"  said  a 
well-known  voice. 

"Oh,  Sebastian!  Howglad  I  am  to  see^ou!" 
cried  Dolores.  "  Have  you  heard  anything  of 
him  ?     Have  you  brought  news  ?  " 

She  flew  across  the  hall,  and  met  him  with 
outstretched  hands.  Sebastian  greeted  her  with 
pleasure  and  surprise.  He  had  been  doubtful 
as  to  how  his  sisters  would  receive  him,  but 
he  was  never  afraid  that  "  Don't "  would  prove 
unkind. 

He  held  both  her  hands  fast,  and  let  her  pull 
him  into  the  library,  though  he  glanced  round  the 
room  rather  apprehensively,  half  expecting  to  see 
that  grim  hgure  in  the  arm-chair. 

"You  are  looking  sweeter  than  ever,  you 
dearest  little  sweet  I  '  he  said.  "  But  I  haven't 
the  faintest  notion  who  you  are  talking  about." 

"You  don't  know?  No,  of  course,  it  has 
only  just  happened,  and  you  can't  have  heard ! " 
cried  Dolores,  her  face  falHng.  "  But  when  I 
heard  the  bell  peal  so  impatiently  I  hoped  it 
meant  tidings.  Oh,  See,  what  is  to  be  done 
next?" 

"Couldn't  you  give  me  a  kiss?"  said  he. 
"  That  isn't  a  bad  sort  of  thing  to  do  next  Are 
you  really  glad  to  see  me,  little  Girl  ?  I've  a  lot 
to  say  to  you.  I  determined  at  last  that  I  had 
better  storm  the  family  castle.  I  never  guessed 
it  would  be  so  easy;  that  you'd  come  flying 
across  the  hall  to  welcome  me.  You  darangt 
Do  you  know  that  when  you  run  it  is  as  if  the 
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wind  blew  you  alone !  But  you  are  thinner  than 
you  should  be,  Don  1 1  Does  the  old  ogre  bully 
you  ?  " 

''  Hush,  hush  I  Don't  talk  nonsense  to  me 
now,"  said  she.  "  See,  we  have  lost  him  !  he  has 
gone,  actually  gone ! " 

"  Who  ?  the  ogre  ?  That  would  be  jolly  gcK>d 
luck ! "  said  Sebastian  lightly. 

He  had  been  delighted  to  see  Dolores  rushing 
to  greet  him  with  such  charming  eagerness,  but 
now  he  felt  slightly  chilled.  She  was  not  thinking 
of  him ;  her  mmd  was  full  of  something  else.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  suppose  that  his  jest  held 
truth. 

"Oh,  how  slow  you  are!  Am  I  not  telling 
you  ? "  she  cried  impatiently.  "  Uncle  Herbert 
has  vanished!  Gone  right  out  of  this  house,  and 
we  none  of  us  know  where  he  is,  or  what  has 
become  of  him!  I  was  left  in  charge  this  after- 
noon— he  doesn't  require  much  actual  nursing 
now — and  he  sent  me  on  an  errand,  and  when  1 
came  back  he  had  disappeared." 

"  Disappeared  ?  But  that's  quite  absurd  ! "  said 
Sebastian. 

Dolores  was  evidently  excited ;  he  began  to 
consider  the  matter  more  seriously,  but  he  was 
inclined  to  be  amused  still. 

"  The  Pater  must  be  much  better  than  I  was 
led  to  suppose,"  he  remarked.  '*  I  suppose  my 
sisters  made  the  worst  of  it,  in  order  to  im- 
press my  wickedness  on  me.  If  he  can  give 
his  nurses  the  slip,  he  must  at  least  be  able  to 
walk." 

"  He  is  Quite  helpless,"  said  Dolores.  **  He  can't 
walk  at  all  without  help,  and  then  only  a  very 
few  steps.  He  sat  all  day,  counting  the  moments 
by  his  watch,  and  longing  to  be  free.  Lately  he 
has  often  asked  me  to  sit  with  him.     He  said  he 
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preferred  my  company  to  Nurse's  or  even  to 
Bella's.  He  didn't  really  like  me,  but— oh,  See! 
I  think  he  knew  that  I  should  be  more  easily  got 
rid  of.  I  never  could  bear  to  disobey  him,  because 
he  was  so  helpless !  He  found  that  out,  and 
made  use  of  it !  1  have  been  so  silly !  so  wickedly 
silly!  What  will  his  daughters  say?  He  sent 
me  to  hunt  through  a  box  full  of  papers  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  It  took  a  long  while,  because 
6rst  I  had  to  find  the  right  key  to  fit  the  lock 
of  the  box,  and  then  there  were  a  great  many 
bundles  of  bills,  and  each  one  had  to  be  untied 
and  looked  through.  I  was  to  find  a  blue  slip 
with  '  Lennox  '  written  on  it  I  never  found  it, 
but  I  searched  and  searched  because  he  seemed 
to  want  it  so  much.  When  I  returned  the  room 
was  empty,  and  his  chair  is  standing  in  the  hall." 

It  was  some  relief  to  pour  out  the  extraordinary 
tale.  Sebastian  took  it  unexpectedly.   He  laughed 

"  The  old  fox  I "  he  cried.  "  He'd  laid  his  plans, 
eh  ?  But  he  shouldn't  have  cheated  you,  you 
dear  little  innocent  I    The  old  fox  1 " 

Dolores  clasped  her  hands.. 

"  See,  you  don't  think  that  Uncle  Herbert 
has  come  to  any  harm  1  if  you  thought  that,  you 
wouldn't  laugh,"  she  said,  "  And  nor  do  I.  I 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  horrified,  and  in  one  way 
I  am  I  It  is  dreadful  to  have  lost  one's  patient  I 
I  am  ashamed — horribly  ashamed  of  myself,  for 
Bella  left  me  in  charge,  but  yet— he  was  so  longing 
to  be  rid  of  us  all !  He  was  so  awfully  unhappy  I 
he  hated  us  more  every  moment  He  felt  as  if 
we  were  all  gaolers,  and  now  he  has  done  what 
he  wished  to  do.  I  know  it's  dreadful,"  she 
repeated  with  wide  eyes,  *'  but  1  can't  help  being 
glad  that  he  has  got  out,  if  only  he  is  safe  and 
unhurt.    I  believe  ne  is  safe,  don  t  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Trust  him  for  that  I "  said  Sebastian. 
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'*  Was  he  so  unhappy  ?  Poor  chap !  Well  then, 
Girl,  I'm  glad  too. 

They  looked  at  each  other  as  if  they  were  two 
naughty  children  who  had  whispered  to  each 
other  a  secret.  The  old  habit  of  years  was  strong 
on  them  both.  Here,  in  the  library  where  Sebas- 
tian had  so  often  been  thrashed  when  he  was  a 
small  boy,  while  an  agonised  littlecousin  shuddered 
outside  the  door,  they  met  confidence  with  con- 
fidence once  again,  as  in  the  old  days. 

Dolores  forgot  that  Sebastian  was  in  love  with 
her,  that  she  had  been  disturbed  by  qualms  about 
her  behaviour  to  him,  and  about  tne  exceedingly 
foolish  promise  she  had  made.  They  were  just 
friends  once  more,  in  the  big  house  wnich  did  not 
hold  love  enough  to  keep  hearts  healthily  warm — 
friends,  who  held  their  hands  to  the  cosy  flame 
of  a  brisk  cheerful  affection,  that  was  fed  by  the 
tribulations  and  joys  they  had  in  common. 

"  But  now  tell  me  what  ought  to  be  done,"  said 
Dolores.  "  Bella  will  be  back  by  eight  o'clock, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  I  have  sent  a  note  by  hand 
to  Cecilia.  Should  we  look  for  him  ?  But  where 
can  we  begin  to  look  7  The  servants  do  not 
know  how  he  got  out  of  the  house,  nor  where  he 
was  driven  to.  No  one  heard  the  front  door 
open  or  shut.  No  bell  was  rung.  He  may  be 
anywhere." 

Sebastian  stooped  and  picked  up  something. 

"Is  this  yours,  or  Bella's,  or  Nurse's?  he 
asked.  He  held  out  a  small  black  veil  with  a 
scalloped  edge. 

"  Not  mine,  I  never  wear  a  veil.  Bella  would 
never  put  on  that  kind :  it  isn't  the  fashion  now. 
Hers  are  much  larger  and  softer.  Nurse  wears 
her  nurse's  dress  here.     It  couldn't  belong  to  her." 

He  folded  it  up  carefully. 

"  She  came  to  take  him  away  then.    1  wonder 
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how  she  got  in."  He  looked  disgusted,  and  yet 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  I  wish  her  joy 
of  him,"  he  said. 

"She!  who?"  asked  Dolores  in  a  whisper. 

Sebastian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  We  shall  probably  hear  from  him  this  evening. 
He'll  want  his  clothes ;  or  has  he  managed  to  take 
them  with  him?  Perhaps  his  valet  is  'in  it'.  I'd 
better  find  out." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Dolores  sat  still  and 
wondered.  Everything  seemed  so  topsy-turvy 
and  odd  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream, 
a  rather  bad  dream.  Cecilia  would  be  very 
angry.  She  could  fancy  her  declaring  it  to  he 
"  entirely  the  fault  of  that  little  fool  of  a  Dolores," 
and  pernaps  she  would  add  severely,  and  with 
the  cold  oislike  which  depressed  her  cousin, 
"  Sometimes  I  believe  Dolores  is  worse  than 
foolish."  "  And  if  Cecilia  knew  that  in  the  inner- 
most soul  of  me  I  can't  be  sorry,  what  wouldn't 
she  say  ?  "  thought  the  girl  guiltily. 

Was  it  wicked  of  her  not  to  be  more  sorry  ? 
She  was  dismayed  when  she  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances in  one  light,  and  yet  for  days  and 
nights  the  sense  of  Mr.  Muncassen's  misery  had 
enpped  her  sensitive  soul  like  the  clutch  of 
horror  in  a  nightmare ;  and  now  that  clutch  was 
relaxed.  Dolores,  who  did  not  love  him,  had  yet 
understood.  She  had  felt  his  helpless  fightmg 
against  the  pricks,  the  impotent  resentment  m 
his  powerlessness,  the  awful  growing  rancour 
that  possessed  him.  "  He  is  not  really  free. 
Poor  Uncle  Herbert  I "  she  said  to  herself.  "  But 
I  think  he  is  with  some  one  he  likes,  and  he  is 
out  of  this  padded  prison  that  he  detests." 

And  then  she  remembered  another  prisoner 
and  shuddered.  Where  and  how  was  Mrs.  Mun- 
cassen?    When  these  black  miseries  caught  at 
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her  the  girl  felt  as  if  they  draeged  her  into  a 
grave  or  a  dark  pit.  "  But  we  shall  all  get  out 
Greeory  knows,  and  I  know  that,  too,"  she  said. 

The  instinct  of  growing  life  that  makes  the 
plantlet  push  throufi^h  the  earth  to  the  li^ht  that 
is  above  the  ground,  and  that  is  also  in  its  own 
sap,  was  in  her  too. 

"  There  are  long  ways  and  short  ways,  but 
they  all  lead  out  to  the  sunshine  in  the  end." 

Were  the  words  from  her  own  lips,  or  did  they 
come  from  some  one  else's  ?  For  a  moment  she 
fancied  that  it  was  Gregory  Charrington  who 
spoke  them,  but  he  was  in  the  desert  now. 

Sebastian  returned.  He  was  grave  enough 
now.  A  sense  of  responsibility  had  come  over 
him,  while  he  was  questionmg  the  startled 
servants.  Sebastian  was  always  a  person  of 
moods. 

"James  has  just  got  back  from  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  Bullertons  are  out  of  town  for  the 
week  end.  We  shan't  see  Cissie  this  evening,** 
he  said.  **  No  one  seems  to  have  had  the  faintest 
inkling  of  what  the  Pater  was  up  to.  Look  here, 
Don't,  1  believe  I  have  an  idea  where  he  is.  I 
am  going  at  once  to  see  if  I  am  right.  When 
Bella  comes  in  persuade  her  to  keep  some  dinner 
for  me.  Bella  tolerates  me  more  than  Cissie.  Til 
come  back  to  tell  her  and  you  the  result." 

"  Yes ;  come  back.  Mind  you  come  back.  See," 
said  Dolores. 

She  held  him  by  one  button,  as  she  used  to  do 
when  he  was  a  boy.  She  would  not  reproach 
her  friend,  having  early  learnt  that  reproaches 
had  a  bad  efTect  on  him,  but  her  reticence  touched 
him. 

"  I  know  I  shouldn't  have  dived  out  of  sight 
and  never  written  to  you,  Don't,"  he  said.  "  1 
say,   I  must  inherit  that  trick.     Never  knew  be- 
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fore  that  I  inherited  anything  from  the  Pater. 
You  are  such  a  little  trump.  You  never  gird  at 
a  fellow — never." 

"  There's  no  use  in  girding,"  said  Dolores,  with 
a  sigh.  "  It's  unnecessary ;  for  we  all  know  quite 
well  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  when  we  are  to 
blame.      I'm  sure  I  know." 

"  Oh  you !  you're  a  little  saint — even  though 
you're  a  tinder-box  too,  sometimes,"  said  he. 

"  You  won't  say  that  presently,"  said  Dolores 
ruefully.  "I've  got  something  to  tell  you  that 
will  put  you  out  horribly.  Fve  been  most  un- 
saint-like.  See;  but  I  am  your  friend." 

"  I've  lots  of  things  to  say,  too.  I  came  primed 
with  them.  Miss  Mum  woke  me  up.  Aunt 
Olympia,  you  know.  You  and  I  seem  bound  to 
be  mixed  up  with  the  Mum  family  [  When  I  saw 
you  scudding  across  the  hall,  my  dear,  1 " 

"Never  mind  me  now  I  Youve  got  to  find 
out  about  Uncle  Herbert,"  interrupted  Dolores. 

"  How  can  I  when  you  hold  my  button  between 
your  blessed  little  nngers  ?  Don't  twist  it  off', 
that's  all." 

"See — do,  do  be  very  good  with  Uncle 
Herbert,"  she  whispered.  "Don't  let  yourself 
be  disrespectful  or  cheeky  1  Don't  be  anything 
but — sony.  He  was  so  fast  in  prison  that  he 
couldn't  get  out  You  don't  know  how  that 
feels.  He  hasn't  had  much  all  his  life.  Poor 
Uncle  Herbert  1" 

"  He  not  had  much  I  The  Pater !  Good  Lord  I 
What  do  you  call  a  little?  a  paltry  million,  I 
suppose.     D'you  guess  what  he  is  worth?" 

Dolores  shook  her  head  and  laughed,  but  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  guess,  nor  can  you,  nor  can  he  perhaps; 
but  I  dare  say  he  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  fancy.    Sometimes  I've  shrunk  from   Uncle 
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Herbert  When  he  thrashed  you  when  you  were 
little,  I  used  to  want  to  kill  him ;  but  all  the  same 
I  expect  he  is  worth  more  than  you  or  I  guess. 
So  do  be  good,  See ;  do,  do,  day 

''  You  darline  1 "  said  Sebastian.  He  caught 
the  fingers  that  neld  his  button  and  kissed  them. 

''  Good  ?  ril  be  a  combination  of  an  archaxiRel 
and  an  apostle,  if  youll  give  me  back  a  kiss.  No  ? 
well,  you  are  very  stingy.  Don't,  in  spite  ot  being 
a  darling ! ''  and  he  was  gone. 

He  went  straight  to  17,  Acacia  Avenue.  He 
could  not  afford  to  drive,  and  it  was  a  lon^sh 
walk.  For  the  last  five  years  Sebastian  had 
never  been  pinched  by  poverty  without  a  re- 
sentment agamst  his  father  poisonine  the  irrita- 
tion. He  laughed  when  he  recoUected  how 
furious  he  had  been  with  Napoleon  Mum  for 
hinting  at  a  scandal.  The  knowledge  of  that 
private  establishment  had  been  a  shock  to  the 
Doy.  It  had  been  very  bad  for  him.  Before 
that,  though  filial  duty  had  never  been  his  strong 

J)oint,  he  had  had  a  kind  of  underlying  respect 
or  Mr.  Muncassen.  Afterwards,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  "little  Don't,"  he  would  have  had  no 
belief  in  human  nature  left — either  in  his  own, 
or  in  other  people's.  Her  injunctions  walked  at 
his  side  now  like  tender  angels. 

When  he  reached  the  house  he  asked  for 
"Mrs.  Roberts."  He  knew  that  "old  Dicky" 
was  called  Mrs.  Roberts  here.  The  maid-servant 
who  opened  the  door  told  him  that  her  mistress 
was  engaged.  The  maid  was  neat  and  highly 
respectable.  The  house  looked  neat  and  highly 
respectable  also. 

"  I  want  to  see  her  very  particularly,"  said 
Sebastian. 

It  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  what  he  should 
do    if    it    turned    out    that    he    had    made    an 
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egregious  mistake.  Suppose  some  one  on  whom 
be  had  never  before  set  eyes  met  him  ?  Suppose 
that,  after  all,  Mrs.  Roberts  and  "Dicky"  were 
not  identical? 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  able  to  see  anyone  to-day, 
sir,"  said  the  maid.  "  For  Mr,  Roberts  has  just 
been  brought  home  from  the  hospital." 

"  Has  he,  indeed  ?  "  said  Sebastian.  "  Is  he 
very  ill?" 

^bastian,  when  he  chose,  had  a  sympathetic 
manner,  and  the  maid  confided  a  little  further 
in  him. 

"  He  has  been  very  bad,  sir,  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
has  been  worrying  very  much  about  him.  It  was 
a  kind  of  seizure,  from  what  I  understand,  and 
he  was  took  straight  from  his  place  of  business 
to  the  hospital  Mrs.  Roberts  said  she  wished 
he  had  been  brought  here  to  his  own  home ;  she 
didn't  feel  as  if  they  was  treating  him  in  the 
right  way,  nor  considering  his  fancies  as  much 
as  they  should  have.  She  hasn't  been  able  to 
sleep  a  wink  for  thinking  about  him,  and  they 
have  so  manv  rules  and  regulations  up  at  the 
place  where  ne  was  that  she  couldn't  mterfere 
with  the  treatment,  nor  be  with  him  as  much  as 
she  wished,  either." 

"  Which  hospital  was  he  at  ?  "  asked  Sebastian. 

"  It's  a  private  one,  a  kind  of  nursine  home, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  park,  sir.  1  don^t  know 
the  exact  address.  Mrs.  Roberts  could  tell  you. 
She  wasn't  satisfied  with  it,  and  to-day  she  just 
took  things  into  her  own  hands  and  fetched 
him  away  in  a  cab.  Poor  gentleman  I  he  looks 
sadly.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  long  before  he 
gets  to  his  business  again.  I'll  tell  her  you 
made  inquiries,  sir.     What  name  shall  I  say?" 

"Take  up  mv  card,  please,"  said  Sebastian. 
"  I've  known   Mr.  Roberts  a  long  time,  and   I 
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have  come  on  an   important  matter  connected 
with  his  business.    I  thmk  that  Mrs.  Roberts  will 


see  me." 


He  wrote  on  the  back  of  his  card  in  German  : 

'^  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  disturbance,  but  you 
had  better  see  me  for  your  own  sake.'* 

"  That  will  frighten  Dicky  1 "  he  reflected.  "  111 
wait  outside,"  he  said  to  the  maid,  and  took 
a  turn  up  and  down  the  trim  Avenue,  while  she 
went  on  her  errand. 

It  certainly  was  an  odd  affair.  The  maid,  he 
felt  sure,  had  no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong. 
Who  would  suspect  an  elderly  city  gentleman 
like  Mr.  Roberts?  and  a  frumpish  middle-class 
matron  like  Mrs.  Roberts  ?  Sebastian  smiled — ^he 
meant  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it — ^and  his  smile 
was,  for  once,  like  his  father's  smile,  a  little  grim. 

Presently  the  maid  returned. 

**  Mrs.  Roberts  says  she  will  be  very  pleased  to 
see  you,  sir." 

Sebastian  smiled  again  as  he  followed  her  into 
the  house.  "  You  never  were  [very  truthful, 
Dicky  1 "  he  remarked  to  himself. 

The  moment  that  he  found  himself  inside  the 
small  drawing-room  he  knew  that  he  had  made 
no  mistake,  for  photographs  of  Mr.  Muncassen 
greeted  him  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Muncassen 
dominated  the  place!  He  glanced  from  the 
mantel-piece,  out  of  a  heavy  and  ornate  frame,  he 
hune  (in  an  enlarged  edition)  on  the  wall,  he  stood 
on  the  bureau,  he  graced  the  table.  Sebastian, 
with  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  turned  his  back 
on  one  representation  of  his  father,  to  .meet 
another,  equally  bland  and  dignified,  observing 
him  from  another  quarter. 

'*  Pshaw  I "  said  Sebastian,  and  then  the  door 
opened,  and  **  Dicky,"  alias  Mrs.  Roberts,  came 
in 
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She  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  was,  as 
Sebastian  afterwards  described  her,  "solidly 
bound  in  her  Sunday  black  silk."  She  looked 
very  anxious,  and  very  brick-red,  but  not  ashamed, 
as  no  doubt  she  ought  to  have  been. 

Sebastian's  ready  tongue  suddenly  played  him  ' 
false.  He  dii^n't  know  what  to  say  I  "He  was 
angry  with  Miss  Dickson,  and  for  very  sufficient 
reasons,  and  he  had  felt  contemptuously  scornful ; 
but  the  sight  of  her  reminded  nim  of  the  school- 
room, ana  all  sorts  of  silly  schoolboy  tricks 
played  on  her  crowded  inopportunely  into  his 
mind.  Clarence  and  he  had  purloined  her  supper 
once,  and  put  two  black  beetles,  found  in  the 
Square  gardens,  under  her  cover !  He  had  glued 
her  dress  to  her  chair  while  she  was  chaperoning 
a  music  lesson  I  Practical  jokes  had  always  been 
the  favourite  form  taken  by  the  Muncassen  wit. 
Dicky  had  very  seldom  (perhaps  too  seldom)  "  cut 
up  rough "  over  them.  ^Vhen  they  had  all  had 
mumps  she  had  been  indefatigable  in  her  atten- 
tions, though  she  had  never  liked  Sebastian  so 
well  as  his  Brothers. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  "  said  she. 

"  I  i*ant  to  know  if  Mr.  Muncassen  is  in  this 
house  at  this  moment  ? "  said  Sebastian.  "  Of 
course  I  know — the  rest,"  he  glanced  compre- 
hensively round  the  room. 

"  He  is  not  Mr.  Muncassen,  he  is  Mr.  Roberts 
here  I "  said  Dicky,  and  flushed  redder  still.  "  I 
couldn't  do  anythmg  but  take  him  home.  He  was 
so  unhappy,  and  he  begged  me  to  help  him.  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  refuse.  Yes,  he  is  here  now. 
What  are  you  meaning  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  must  see  him,"  said  Sebastian.  "  I  suppose 
he's  alive  still  ?  Lucky  for  you  he  didn't  die  in 
the  cab." 

Dicky  gave  a  gasp  of  horror  I 
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"  Die !  He  is  not  thinking  of  dying !  Not  now 
that  I  can  care  for  him.  But  he  mustn't  see  you 
tonday.  He  has  had  enough  excitement,  with  the 
drive  and  all.  And  you  know  you  always  did 
irritate  him." 

''  Vm  afraid  I  must  run  that  risk/'  said  Sebastian. 
"  I  am  not  going  away  without  getting  more 
definite  ideas  as  to  his  intentions.  His  behaviour 
to  my  sister  has  been  slightly  ^eccentric,  you  see. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  helpless." 

"  He  is  nelpless  and  ill ;  but  here  he  is  master 
all  the  same.    He  will  get  better  now." 

''  I  hope  so,"  said  ^bastian.  ''  In  the  mean- 
while helpless  people  must  be  protected.  I  must 
hear  from  himself  that  he  wishes  to  remain  here." 

"  Wishes !  when  I  tell  you  he  prayed  me  to  take 
him  away !  He  doesn't  want  protecting  from  me ! " 
she  cried  indignantly. 

"  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Sebastian. 

The  words  were  insulting,  and  he  knew  it,  but 
he  felt  brutal  just  then.  Dicky  was  quite  silent 
for  a  minute,  but  then  she  gave  way  a  little,  and 
compromised.  Sebastian  recollected  that  in  the 
old  days  Dicky  had  always  given  in  and 
compromised  if  she  were  bullied. 

"  I  don't  want  Mr.  Muncassen  to  see  you,  be- 
cause that  might  worry  him,  but  you  may  see  him 
if  you  like." 

"  Go  on  then,  please.  Show  me  where  he  is," 
said  Sebastian. 

He  followed  her  upstairs.  The  staircase  was 
painted  white  and  there  was  a  gay-flowered  paper 
on  the  walls.  The  whole  place  was  spotlessly 
clean  and  neat.  It  was  not  a  big  house,  like  th^ 
house  in  Gloucester  Square,  but  it  was  very 
cheerful.  Miss  Dickson  opened  a  door  on  the 
first  landing.  A  screen  stood  in  the  room  just 
in  front  of  the  door,  to  keep  off  draughts,     bhe 
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motioned  to  Sebastian  to  stand  behind  the  screen 
while  she  went  on  into  the  room.  He  could  peep 
between  the  hinges,  and  could  see  his  father 
quite  plainly.  He  felt  horribly  mean,  and  wished 
be  hadn't  come.  Mr.  Muncassen  was  lying  on  a 
sofa,  which  was  drawn  close  up  to  the  fireplace, 
where  a  merry  fire  crackled. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?    Susan  says  a 

gentleman  has  come  to  see  you  on  particular 
usiness.  What  gentleman?  Who  is  it?"  he 
asked. 

Miss  Dickson  went  up  close  to  him. 

"  Your  son  Sebastian  is  here,"  she  whispered. 
"  But  you  need  not  talk  to  him  if  you  would 
rather  not  You  are  in  your  own  house  here, 
and  nothing  shall  be  done  without  your  consent 

"Send  him  away,"  said  Mr.  Muncassen;  but 
before  she  could  do  so,  he  called  her  back. 

"  No,  I'll  see  him  once  more.  Send  him  up 
to  me." 

Miss  Dickson  stepped  behind  the  screen,  and 
signed  to  Sebastian  to  follow  her  out  of  the 
room.    She  shut  the  door  carefully  after  them. 

"  You  can  go  in,  in  a  minute,  as  if  you'd  just 
come  upstairs.  Don't  let  out  that  you  were  in 
the  room,"  she  said.  "And  don't  make  .him 
angry." 

He  thought  it  impertinent  enough  of  the  woman 
to  lecture  nim,  ana  his  manner  snowed  her  that 
he  thought  so. 

"  No  doubt  you  consider  me  a  wicked  woman, 
Sebastian,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  would  be  chopped 
into  mince-meat  sooner  than  neglect  his  fancies, 
c*  say  or  do  anything  to  upset  or  worry  him. 
You  don't,  one  of  you,  appreciate  Mr.  Muncassen  ; 
but  I  do  I" 

Sebastian  laughed  rather  insolently.  He  had 
never  had  much  respect  for  Miss  Dickson. 
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"  You  mustn't  expect  us  -to  believe  in  your 
disinterestedness/'  ne  said.  "That's  asking 
rather  too  much,  Dicky."  The  old  familiar  name 
had  slid  off  his  tong^ue  unawares. 

*'  It  doesn't  much  si^ify  about  that,  I  suppose, 
one  way  or  the  other,  she  returned.  **  But  take 
care  not  to  trouble  him.  I  shouldn't  have  told 
him  you  were  here,  but  Susan  let  out  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  downstairs  who  wanted  par- 
ticularly to  see  me,  and  he  won't  rest  nor  have 
any  more  confidence  in  me,  if  he  believes  I've 
kept  him  in  the  dark  about  any  occurrence. 
Strict  obedience  from  his  household,  and  to 
have  his  own  way  in  all  things^ — as  it  is  but 
right  and  proper  he  should — that's  all  Mr. 
Muncassen  asks;  and  that's  what  he  shall  get 
so  long  as  I've  any  breath  left  in  my  body. 
There's  been  time  for  you  to  get  upstairs.  You 
had  better  walk  in  now.  This  way,  please,"  she 
added  in  a  loud  voice.  *'  You'll  fina  Mr.  Mun- 
cassen sitting  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire." 

Sebastian's  mood  changed  as  she  opened  the 
door.  He  had  got  his  way,  and  now  he  wondered 
why  he  had  insisted  on  it.  Why  had  he  been 
so  determined  to  track  the  old  fox  to  his  secret 
den  ?  Why  on  earth  had  he,  of  all  the  family, 
taken  on  himself  to  interfere  ?  He  had  not  met 
his  father  since  that  awful  hour  when  secret 
things  had  been  shouted  in  the  face  of  day; 
when  hate  and  guilt,  and  madness  and  terror, 
had  all  at   once   got   loose.    Sebastian    turned 

Sale  with  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  stumbled  into 
Ir.  Muncassen's  presence. 
Mr.  Muncassen  regarded  him  with  stem  dis- 
like. 

**  What  are  you  here  for?  Spying  again?" 
he  asked  thickly,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause : 
"Too  drunk  to  speak." 
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"Oh  no,"  said  Sebastian,  pulling  himself  to- 
gether.   "As  it  happens,  I  am  quite  sober." 

The  entreaties  of  Dolores  rang  in  his  ears ;  he 
tried  to  appease  the  old  man. 

"  You  left  home  rather  unexpectedly,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  I  wished  to  make  certain  that  no  harm 
had  come  to  you.  Dolores,  who  was  left  in 
charge,  does  not  yet  know  where  you  are.  Your 
nurses  are  distracted.  I  went  to  Gloucester 
Square  to  see  Dolores,  and  I  found  every  one 
in  utter  amazement,  not  knowing  what  to  think, 
or  what  to  do  next." 

Mr.  Muncassen  took  up  his  tablets.  Though 
he  could  speak  more  than  he  allowed,  he  felt 
safer  and  surer  when  he  wrote.  The  wrong 
words  never  came  to  the  tip  of  his  pen,  as  they 
came— especially  in  a  moment  of  excitement — to 
the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

"  Since  you  are  here,  you  may  take  a  message 
for  me,"  he  wrote. 

Sebastian  signified  his  willingness. 

"  Send  my  valet  with  portmanteau.  Let  him 
bring  what  I  require  for  the  present.  Dismiss 
both  nurses.  I  nate  nurses;  will  never  have 
another  in  my  house.  Tell  Pomeroy  to  call  here 
to-morrow  and  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Roberts.  She  will 
take  his  directions." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sebastian. 

The  sight  of  the  familiar  hand-writing,  rather 
larger  and  shakier  than  it  used  to  be,  had  a 
curious  effect  on  him.  Mr.  Muncassen  was  so 
altered  in  appearance  that  at  first  glance  he  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  his  father.  The 
thickened  speech,  the  helpless  limbs,  the  loss 
of  power,  made  the  young  man  feel  as  if  this 
invalid  were  some  one  else,  not  the  man  whose 
arbitrary  will  had  ruled  the  household  for  so 
many  years;  but  the  writing  was  his  own.     It 
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was  as  if  his  old  self  were  trying  to  make  itself 
~  known  through  the  folds  of  a  clumsy  and 
disfiguring    veil.      Sebastian    was    stung     by 

remorse. 

"  Father,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  I  am  awfully 
sorry  I  struck  you  I  I  am  sorry  that  I've  always 
been  such  a  shockingly  bad  son." 

A  gleam  of  vindictive  triumph  came  into  the 
hard  eagle  eyes.  Mr.  Muncassen  took  back  his 
tablet  and  wrote  again: 

"  Should  never  quarrel  with  your  bread  and 
butter.     You  find  it  out  too  late. 

Sebastian  read  the  words,  and  laughed.  After 
all,  his  father  was  certainly  his  father  stilt  t 

"  It  wasn't  altogether  that,  sir,"  he  said.  "  No 
doubt  I  have  always  quarrelled  with  my  bread 
and  butter ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  regret.  The 
bread  and  butter  you  supplied  was  stodgy,  and 
did  not  suit  my  digestion.  There  are  certain 
things  that  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
regular  supply  of  bread  and  butter — even  to  me, 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  believe-that,  of  course,  but 
I  am  sorry  for  quite  other  reasons.  '  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  reinstate  me,  or  to  forgive  me,  or 
any  bosh  of  that  sort.  I  know  it  isn't  possible. 
But  I  am  sorry,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  mention 
the  fact,  because  it  might  give  you  a  kind  of 
satisfaction." 

Mr.  Muncassen  nodded.  Perhaps  he  did  derive 
some  satisfaction  from  it,  for  his  youngest  son's 
imperious  and  irritating  che^itiness  under  dis- 
cipline had  always  irritated  him. 

"  Well,  that's  all  then ! "  said  Sebastian,  after  a 
pause,  but  he  lingered  yet :  the  angels  at  his  side 
prompted  him  to  one  more  effort  "  I  suppose 
you  wouldn't  wish  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
would  you,  sir?" 

Mr.  Muncassen  shook  his  head  decidedly.    He 
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had  not  the  faintest  wish  to  shake  hands  with 
Sebastian. 

"  Then  I'll  go  back  to  Gloucester  Square  to  let 
Bella  and  Dolores  know  where  you  are.  Shall  I 
tell  Bella  that  you  mean  to  remain  here  for  the 
present?" 

Mr.  Muncassen's  finders  were  slowly  and 
laboriously  at  work  again.  His  reply  took  some 
time  to  indite.  Sebastian  was  dumbfoundered 
when  he  read  it 

"  Say  I  shall  never  go  back  to  live  with  my 
family.  When  I  get  well  shall  go  to  my  business 
from  here.  If  I  die  shall  die  at  home.  This  is 
my  home.  No  business  of  any  one's.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  Bella  may  marry  her  curate, 
and  Anna  may  make  pills.  Allowances  will  be 
paid  to  them,  also  to  Clarence,  Dugdale,  and  the 
rest,  excepting  yourself,  through  banker.  They 
did  not  make  me  comfortable,  nor  attend  to  my 
wishes,  as  Mrs.  Roberts  does.  I  have  no  more 
wish  to  see  my  daughters.  You  need  not  come 
here  any  more.  Useless  trouble,  for  you  will  not 
be  admitted." 

*'  But,  I  say,"  said  Sebastian,  "  you  don't 
really  want  to  be  quit  of  us  all?  I'm  in  another 
boat,  of  course !  You  never  could  stand  me ;  but 
the  others  I  Why,  sir,  you  used  to  be  proud  of 
the  others.     I  say " 

"  Nothing  more  to  be  said,"  said  his  father 
thickly.  "Killing me  with  fools'  chatter.  Wish 
you'd  go." 

And  Sebastian  went 

He  found  Dicky  suspiciously  close  to  the 
key-hole — which  angered  him — and  when  they 
were  in  the  halt  again  he  turned  on  her 
fiercely. 

"  So  you  mean  to  try  to  keep  him  alttMsether 
away  from  his  own  family  ?  "  he  said.    *'  You've 
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got  him  under  your  influencei  but  you  had  better 
take  care  1 " 

"I  mean  to  make  him  as  happy  as  may  be. 
They  can't ! "  she  said. 

She  was  nearly  in  tears.  Though  a  somewhat 
stolid  and  thick-skinned  woman,  yet  the  strain  of 
the  day  had  told  even  on  her  nerves,  and  the 
scorn  in  Sebastian's  voice  hurt  and  upset  her. 

"  I  didn't  try  to  influence  Mr.  Muncassen  I  I 
never  should  have  taken  upon  myself  to  do 
that,"  she  said.  "  I  looked  up  to  him  of  course — 
as  who  wouldn't  ? — though  I  must  say  he  never 

fot  all  that  was  his  due,  to  my  mind.  He  didn't 
ave  much.  Perhaps  I  was  wicked  once,  Sebas- 
tian, but  it  isn't  wickedness  now.  He  is  <^uite 
old  and  helpless,  and  I  am  old,  tool  It  isn't 
wickedness  now.  It  will  mean  working  myself 
to  death,  and  nights  out  of  bed,  and  he  not 
always  quite  easy  to  please,  either.  And  all  the 
time  you'll  be  saying  I'm  a  bad,  abandoned 
creature,  and  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  his  money. 
Do  jrou  think  I  like  that  ?  And  it  isn't ;  it  isn't 
for  his  money !  I've  never  wanted  him  to  leave 
me  anything  but  iust  enough  to  keep  me  in 
decency — which  is  but  fair,  for  how  could  I  ever 
get  another  post  now? — ^and  money  wouldn't 
buy  what  I  snail  do  for  him.  He's  tried  it,  and 
what  has  it  got  for  him  ?  He  was  so  miserable 
that  he  couldn't  bear  himself  a  day  longer. 
That's  what  decided  me — ^for  there  was  never 
any  one  I  cared  for  like  Mr.  Muncassen,  after 
all." 

Sebastian  stared  at  her  for  a  moment.  It  was 
odd  she  should  have  used  the  words  of  Dolores. 

"  He's  not  had  too  much.'* 

"It's  a  queer  world,"  he  said  shortly,  ** who- 
ever made  it !     Poor  old  Dicky !  " 

And  he  walked  out. 


CHAPTER  X 

It  was  already  dusk,  for  October  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  when  Sebastian  got  back  to  Gloucester 
Square.  That  curious  interview  with  his  father, 
and  that  encounter  with  Miss  Dickson,  had 
had  a  very  sobering  effect  on  him.  He  walked 
very  thoughtfully  through  the  badly  lit  squares 
and  terraces,  forgetting  for  once  to  comment 
on  the  fact  that  his  ^ther  was  a  millionaire, 
while  he  hadn't  enough  ready  cash  to  hire  a 
hansom. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  Mr.  Muncassen  had  suffered 
from  semi-starvation  himself,  though  he  had 
never  realised  the  fact  till  lately;  perhaps  semi- 
starvation  (which  is  always  bad  for  the  temper) 
had  made  him  cruel. 

"  He  hasn't  had  much  all  his  life." 

Dolores  had  divined  that  because  she  had  acute 
■  perceptions.  Dicky,  vulgar  and  unperceptive,  had 
Known  it  (in  spite  of  all  her  admiration  for  him), 
because  she  cared  for  him.  But  why  hadn't  he 
had  much  ?  He'd  had  every  chance,  thought 
Sebastian.  He  wasn't  like  some  poor  beggars, 
who  have  to  grind  so  hard  to  earn  bread  enough 
to  keep  their  bodies  alive  that  they  really  haven't 
time  to  worry  about  their  sduls.  He  was  rich  at 
five  and  thirty,  well  dowered  with  brains,  full 
481  31 
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of  ambition,  quit  of  the  hampering  family  he  had 
sprune  from,  able  to  marry  to  please  himself.  It 
snould  have  been  easy  for  hin\,  to  satisfy  any 
craving. 

Why  had  he  not  been  able  to  enter  that 
illusive  kingdom  hidden  within,  whose  door  we 
try  with  so  many  keys?  Mr.  Muncassen's  key 
hadn't  fitted  the  lock  any  how.  Did  any  one  ever 
really  get  in?  or  was  the  door  and  the  lock 
illusion  ?  Did  we  all  cheat  ourselves  with* 
fancying  that  behind  it  lay  happiness?  Some- 
times he  fancied  that  fittle  Don't  had  had 
glimpses,  had  sometimes  slid  behind  the  do<M', 
even  though  she  might  come  back  again,  and  at 
the  thought  he  quickened  his  steps.  He  wanted 
to  recount  all  ttiat  had  happened  to  her  sym- 

Eathetic  ear,  perhaps  also  to  tell  her  bow  well  he 
ad  behaved. 

He  found  that  Bella  had  arrived  and  was  in 
the  librarv  with  Dolores.  Sebastian's  discovery 
of  the  Old  gentleman's  whereabouts  followed 
hard  on  the  story  of  his  disappearance. 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  let  Alfred  come  in  with 
me.  He  might  have  had  dinner  with  us,  since 
Papa  has  gone  away,"  was  Bella's  first  comment. 
Then  gradually  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
news  seemed  to  dawn  on  her. 

"  But  how  very  odd  it  is  1  How  strange  it  will 
seem  to  every  one  I  What  shall  I  say  to  the 
nurses  and  to  the  servants  ?  " 

**He  doesn't  want  them  any  more.  You'll 
have  to  get  rid  of  them,"  said  Sebastian.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  doesn't  want  any  one  any  more 
— except  Dicky.  He  sent  word  tnat  James  was 
to  pack  his  portmanteau  and  take  it  across,  and 
that  old  Pompey  is  to  call  at  Acacia  Avenue. 
Old  Pompey  will  be  awfully  shocked.  Do  you 
think  he  wul  go  there?    I  don't.    I  say,  Bella, 
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he  says  he  is  never  coming  back  here  any  more. 
He  seems  deadly  sick  of  the  whole  show.  He 
says  you  and  Anna  may  do  what  you  choose. 
You  may  marry,  and  Anna  may  make  pills. 
All  he  wants  is  to  be  let  alone  I  Allowances  are 
to  be  paid  through  his  banker,  to  every  one  of 
his  children  (excepting  me,  of  course).  He 
wishes  to  impress  on  me  the  painful  and  iire' 
trievable  consequences  of  quarrelling  with  one's 
bread  and  butter." 

"  Papa  is  never  coming  back  atiy  more,"  re- 
peated Bella  in  rather  a  oull  tone,  "  and  we  may 
do  what  we  like  I"  She  sat  still  in  her  hat  and 
cloak,  but  her  usually  fresh  colour  had  paled 
slightly.  "  I  am  sure  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  by 
him,"  she  added. 

"  Poor  chap  I  I  suppose  that's  what  he  found 
so  unbearable.  He  said  vou  none  of  you  made 
him  comfortable,"  said  Seoastian,  with  brotherly 
frankness.  "  Look  here,  my  dears,  shall  I  stay 
to  dinner  with  you  to-night,  or  would  you  rather 
I  didn't?" 

"How  can  I  think  about  dinner?"  cried  poor 
Bella.  "Yes — stay,  for  I  must  hear  everything 
over  again.  I  can't  take  it  all  in  at  once  I  I 
suppose  I  must  go  to  speak  to  the  nurses.  Come 
with  me,  Don't 

Dolores  followed  her  anxiously.  Bella,  who 
looked  so  stolid,  was  often  really  in  need  of 
support. 

"  Mr.  Muncassen  has  taken  a  sudden  whim  into 
his  head.  Nurse,  and  has  gone  to  stay  with  an 
old  friend,  in  a — a  more  bracing  part  of  the  town. 
My  brother  has  been  to  see  him  :  he  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  little  journey. 
You  know  that  sick  people  are  apt  to  take 
sudden  whims ;  Miss  Ellerson  was  rather  alarmed, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,"  said 
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Bella,  in  the  emphatic,  rather  hanh  voice  that 
all  the  Muncassen  girls  were  apt  to  use  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  oe  contradicted. 

"Will  my  services  be  required  any  more?'' 
said  the  nurse. 

"No.  1  will  pay  what  is  owingi  and  you  and 
Nurse  Eltham  can  go  at  once.  The  sooner  Uie 
better,"  said  Bella. 

The  nurse  was  half  frightened,  half  inquisitive. 

"  It  is  such  an  extraordinary  thing  to  happen. 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  say  to  matron  about 
it." 

"  Tell  her  your  services  were  suddenly  dis- 
pensed with  "because  it  was  hurriedly  decided 
that  Mr.  Muncassen  should  go  away  from  his 
own  house,  in  order  to  try  an  entirely  different 
treatment.  Some  people  might  say  you  had  been 
careless,  but  we  don't  blame  you,  so  long  as  you 
hold  your  tongue,"  said  Bella. 

She  reminded  Dolores  of  Cecilia  at  that  moment, 
but  when  Nurse  had  gone  and  Dolores  was 
helping  her  take  off  her  outdoor  things  in  her 
bedroom,  her  self-possession  deserted  her,  and 
she  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  began  to  cry. 
Dolores,  crouched  on  the  rug  by  her  side,  tried 
to  comfort  her. 

"  It  was  horribly  unfair  of  Uncle  Herbert  I  and 
you  must  be  dreadfully  startled,  but,  after  all, 
what  you  said  to  Nurse  is  true,  Bella.  He's  quite 
safe,  and  apparentlv  none  the  worse.  And  to- 
morrow, Cecilia  ancl  Mr.  Bullerton  will  be  here 
to  help  you,  and  you  can  all  take  counsel 
together." 

"  Sometimes  I  think  poor  Papa  isn't  really  a 
very  kind  man  ! "  said  Bella.  "  Yes — I  feel  awfully 
upset  and  startled.  What  a  simpleton  you  were 
to  allow  yourself  to  be  sent  off  like  that  I  How 
is  it  that  you  see  round  corners,  and  through 
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stone  walls,  and  are  vet  so  easily  bamboozled  ? 
Why,  I  should  have  known  that  he  was  trying 
to  get  me  out  of  the  way ! " 

"  I  believe  I  did  know  I "  said  Dolores.  "  I  felt 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  push  me  out  of  the  room, 
and  1  had  a  sort  of  instinct  that  he  had  some 
especial  reason  for  wishing  to  be  rid  of  me.  But 
Cousin  Gregory  told  me  once  that  I  had  better 
not  attend  to  fancies,  and  it  seemed  so  horrid 
to  insist  on  staying  when  Uncle  Herbert  was 
anxious  for  me  to  do  his  commission.  He 
counted  on  making  use  of  my  silliness.  That 
was  the  only  reason  why  he  liKcd  my  company, 
Bella ! " 

"  I  suppose  it  was,"  said  Bella.  "  Did  you  hear 
what  he  said  to  Sebastian — that  I  didn't  make  him 
comfortable  ?  " 

"  You  did  all  you  could  for  him,"  said  Dolores. 

"Yes,  I  did,  said  Bella,  sighing.  "But  you 
said  something  of  the  same  Icind  once.  Don't, 
though  I'm  sure  I  don't  understand  what  you 
meant.  And  now  poor  Papa  is  gone!  and  I  feel 
almost  as  if  he  were  dead  and  buried,  for  I  don't 
believe  we  ever  shall  see  him  again  I " 

"  Is  that  why  you  cry  ?  "  said  Dolores  tenderly. 

"  No — o,"  said  Bella  honestly.  "  I  think  I'm 
crying  because  I'm  not  sorry  I  We  can  be  married 
quite  soon  now.  Then  I  shall  never,  never  think 
of  this  awful  time  I've  had  here  any  more,  except 
to  be  glad  it's  over.  I  never  wish  to  see  this 
house  again  I  We  were  jolly  enough  in  it  once, 
weren't  we  ?  But  it  seems  as  if  we  built  on  bad 
foundations,  and  as  if  the  whole  thing  had  tumbled 
in  like  a  pack  of  cards.  You  always  pitied  us  I 
You  seemed  to  know  somehow  that  it  would  fall 
in.  Some  people  are  sick  before  an  earthquake 
really  shakes  the  earth :  you  are  like  that,  I 
believe!" 
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"  It's  a  most  horribly  uncomfortable  n^ure  to 
have,"  said  Dolores.  "  When  I  was  a  little  girl  it 
brought  me  nothing  but  misery.  But  sometimes 
1  hope  now  that  if  I  live  long  enough  I  shall  get 
to  see  good  things  coming  as  well  as  bad.  Any- 
how, the  heart  of  life  is  good,  and  evil  makes  us 
sick  because  it's  good.  We  should  swallow  bad- 
ness and  not  mind  it,  if  it  wasn't  sa" 

"  I  shall  write  to  Alfred  to-night,  and  tell  him 
everything  that  has  happened,"  said  Bella,  who 
never  paid  any  attention  to  her  cousin's  theories 
on  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  universe.  "  I  must 
say  it's  a  comfort  to  have  Alfred  to  write  to; 
Why,  Don't,  what's  wrong  ?  You  are  in  tears 
now." 

Dolores  hid  her  face  in  Bella's  lap. 

"  You  are  lucky — lucky !  "  she  said.  "  Oh,  Bella, 
I  see  such  a  cosy  home  before  you.     It's  warm 

and  happy  and  full  of  children — and  I — and  I 

The  tunnel  is  so  cold  and  dark." 

"You  want  your  dinner,  Don't!"  said  Bella 
decidedly.  "  And  you  are  worn  out  with  all  that's 
happened.    That's  what's  the  matter  with  you." 

The  three  had  dinner  together,  and  Dolores 
privately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
rather  fortunate  that  Cecilia  was  out  of  town  t 
Bella  gradually  softened  to  her  brother.  Sebastian 
showed  himself  at  his  best,  and  was  graver  and 
gentler  than  usual,  and  after  they  had  finished 
their  meal  they  all  adjourned  to  tne  old  school- 
room, and  discussed  matters  confidentially  over 
the  tire.  It  was  an  unexpected  ending  to  a  strange 
day,  the  strangest  factor  in  it  being  the  sense  of 
relief  which  they  were  all  more  or  less  ashamed 
of,  but  which  would  creep  over  them. 

"  When  I  woke  up  this  morning,"  satd  Bella, 
"  I  thought  to  myself,  here  is  the  last  day  of 
October,    and    to-morrow    another    month    will 
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begin,  and  such  a  dreary  month  I  The  days  will 
get  shorter  and  darker  every  week,  and  everything 
will  be  more  and  more  dis^jeeable  and  trying, 
and  my  life  is  being  wasted,  for  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  was,  and  Alfred  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  wait  for  ever.  I've  felt  very  depressed 
lately,  and  I  thought  I  could  see  just  how  it  would 
be.  Days  and  days  and  days,  mounting  up  to 
weeks  and  months  and  years,  without  any  great 
change  1  I  must  say  I  feit  perfectly  sick  of  them. 
I  almost  decided  that  I  might  as  well  break  off 
my  engagement." 

"  Poor  old  girl !  But  you  haven't,  have  you  ?  " 
said  Sebastian. 

"  No,  Alfred  wouldn't.  I  was  thankful  he 
wouldn't,"  said  Bella.  "  And  now,  of  course,  the 
situation  has  changed.  Tell  me  again  what  was 
it  that  Papa  said  ?^' 

"  He  said, '  Tell  Bella  she  can  marry  her  curate, 
and  Anna  that  she  may  make  pills.  Allowances 
will  be  paid  to  them  through  my  banker.'  " 

"  I  must  write  down  his  exact  words  for  Alfred," 
said  Bella.  "  Alfred  is  so  good,  he  will  be  dis- 
tressed to  think  poor  Papa  could  play  us  such  a 
trick — but  he  will  be  glad  not  to  have  to  wait. 
I  must  write  to  him  before  I  go  to  bed.  I'll  be 
back  presently." 

She  left  Dolores  and  Sebastian  alone  tc^etber. 
Sebastian  laughed. 

"  Bella's  jolly  well  pleased  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart ! '  said  he.  "  We  are  a  nice  affectionate 
family,  aren't  we  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  bitterly  I  I  can't  bear  it  to-night, 
for  I  am  so  down  in  the  dumps,"  said  Dolores. 

"  This  house  always  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  you  I  "  said  he. 

"But  you  were  all  very  kind  to  me,  See!" 
she  said  gratefully, "  especially  yoa    I  don't  know 
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what  I  should  have  done  without  you  when  1  was 
a  child  here.  Everything  seemed  so  mysterious 
and  perplexing  then^sometimes.  Not  aiways, 
of  course  I  We  were  often  very  merry  together, 
weren't  we?" 

"  You  were  often  the  merriest  of  us  all,  I  believe" 
he  said.  "  But  you  were  the  most  unhappy,  tool 
Do  you  remember  foreseeing  poor  Herbert's 
death  ?    How  angry  my  father  was  with  you  ! " 

"Yes,"  said  she.  "And  now,  of  late,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  saw,  not  death,  but  life  everywhere. 
It's  always  forcing  its  way  up.  It  pushes  against 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  falls  in,  and  there  are 
catastrophes  and  horrors.  They  must  happen, 
because  life  is  moving.  But  they  will  pass,  and 
it  will  lift  its  head  out  of  the  world,  and  endure. 
One  must  hold  fast  to  believing  that." 

The  flickering  fire-light  played  on  the  girl's 
beautiful  eager  face. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  Miss  Mum  said  to  tne?" 
said  Sebastian,  watching  her.  "  She  said  it  was 
all  very  well  to  be  a  star  up  in  the  sky,  but  better 
to  be  the  fire  on  a  man's  hearthstone.  Sometimes 
it  dimly  dawns  on  me  that  I  am  a  selfish  brute,  my 
dear !  I  see  you  trying  to  comfort  your  poor 
little  soul  with  abstract  ideas  (borrowed  from 
Gregory,  I  believe)  and  I  know  that  I  ought  to 
set  you  free,  though  I  tell  you  it  makes  me  mad 
to  realise  the  bare  possibility  of  your  warming 
any  other  chap's  hearthstone. 

"  I  never  shall,"  said  Dolores  gravely. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  witn  her  bands. 

"  But  you  are  quite  right,"  she  whispered.  "I 
want  you  to  set  us  both  free !  I  was  very  wrong ! 
I  ought  never  to  have  been  so  weak,  and  so  con- 
ceited, and  so  cowardly.  When  you  told  me 
that  you'd  roll  down— down— down  if  I  didn't 
promise   to   marry   you   some   day  I   was   so 
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ridiculous  as   to   fancy   that  was  true — but  it 

wasn't." 

"The  devil  it  was,  though  I"  said  Sebastian 
enercetically. 

"  No,  See,  it  wasn't ! "  she  repeated, "  and  I  know 
that  now.  Look  here,  have  you  really  set  to 
work  hard,  and  pulled  up,  and  done  a  great  deal 
better,  because  of  my  promise  to  you  ?  Honour 
bright — have  you  really.  See?" 

"  I   mayn't   be  worth  much,"  said   Sebastian 

fruflly ;  "  but  there  are  times  when  I  should 
ave  been  a  worse  chap  than  I  am,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you— and  that  remark  applies  to  a  great 
deal  that  you  know  nothing  about — because  you 
are  a  woman,  thank  goodness  I  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  believe  that,"  said  Dolores. 

She  found  it  difficult  to  go  on. 

"  Dear  See,  I  believe  that.  Not  that  it  was  my 
doing,  but  that  you  were,  and  are,  so  fond  of  me — 
as  I  am  of  you,"  she  added  steadily.  "  I  should 
have  been  a  worse  person,  too,  without  you.  Oh, 
don't  laugh  like  that!  I  should,  I  tell  you.  Not 
in  the  same  kind  of  way  as  you  would  nave  been 
worse  without  me  I  I  never  wanted  to  drink  too 
much,  or  to  run  into  debt,  but — well,  there  are 
lots  of  silly  little  temptations  that  you  know 
nothing  about — because  you  are  a  man,  thank 
goodness ! " 

"Then  if  we  each  have  such  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  other's  morals,  hadn't  we  belter  stick  to 
it,  after  all  ?  "  said  Sebastian. 

Dolores  shook  her  head. 

"  So  long  as  ever  I  am  alive  I  know  that  I  shall 
be  fond  of  you,  See,"  said  she,  "  but  1  don't  want 
to  marry  you.  I  never  did !  When  I  made  that 
promise  we  got  into  a  false  position  through  my 
fault.    We  must  get  out  of  it. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  the  man  to  hold  you  bound,  if 
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you  regret  jrour  freedom,"  said  Sebastian  gloomily. 
"  You  might  have  done  a  lot  for  me,  but  you  'won^ 
because  you  don't  care  enough  about  me,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it  I " 

For  A  moment  he  forgot  that  he  had  himself 
offered  to  loose  the  engagement.  Her  reply  sur- 
prised him.  Dolores  had  always  before  been 
miserable  and  hurt  when  reproached  with  not 
caring  enough. 

"  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I 
don't  care  enougli,  but  some  day  youll  find  some 
one  who  does.  Some  one  wholt  be  ready  to  go 
down  into  hell  for  love  of  you — and  up  into  heaven 
too.  That  will  make  afl  the  difference,  if  you 
don't  find  her  too  late.  Oh,  See  1  you  are  so 
much  the  nicest  of  all  my  cousins,  really,  do  be 
as  nice  as  you  were  meant  to  bel  Even  she 
won't  be  able  to  help  you  if  you  drift  much 
further.  I  want  you  to  be  able  to  take  your 
next  chance.  You  let  one  slip  lately,  you 
know  t " 

He  saw  the  firelight  reflected  in  a  tear  on  her 
cheek.     He  leant  forward  confidentially. 

"  Girl,"  he  said, "  what  chance  is  coming  to  me  ? 
Is  it  good  7  I  am  in  an  awful  hole  just  now ! 
Worse  than  usual." 

"I  think  that  a  gift  of  money  is  coming  to 
you — and  it  should  bring  good  with  it,  because 
it  comes  with  love,"  said  she.  "  You've  been  so 
bitter  about  your  father's  money,  and  have  felt 
so  defrauded.  When  you've  got  into  scrapes 
you've  laid  the  blame  on  him.  When  you  get 
this  money  you  must  forget  about  having  been 
meanly  treated,  and  take  up  your  own  respon- 
sibilities, and  start  afresh." 

"  Do  you  see  a  fortune  for  me  in  the  coals  ?  I 
shall  be  jolly  glad  of  it  I "  said  he. 

"  You  won't  be  a  bit  glad,  you'll  be  dreadfully 
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sorry;  and  that's  where  the  danger  lies!"  said 
she,  "  It's  when  you  are  sorry  that  you  are  most 
apt  to  do  reckless  things.  See,  don't,  don't  be 
reckless  because  you  are  feeling  sad.  Remember, 
do  remember  how  very  good  you  really  can  be 
when  you  like.  The  others  won't  be  so  sorry, 
and  they  wouldn't  be  so  rash,  either.  I  mustn't 
ask  you  for  promises.  One  shouldn't  do  that, 
but,  oh!  how  I  hope  you'll  take  your  chancel" 

He  stared  at  her  naif  amused,  half  impressed. 

"  It  will  have  to  come  precious  quickly,  if  it's 
to  be  of  much  use  to  me, '  he  remarked.  "  You 
may  be  sure  I'll  crab  it  fast  enough.  When's  the 
fortune  coming  along,  eh.  Don't  ? 

"  I — somehow — think — it  will  come  quickly," 
said  Dolores. 

Bella,  coming  back  with  her  finished  letter  in 
hand,  caught  the  last  sentences. 

"  You  two  sitting  over  the  fire  still !  You  and 
See  have  always  such  a  lot  to  say  to  each  other  I 
Is  Don't  telling  your  fortune  ?  "  she  asked. 

"She's  promising  me  one  I.  but  1  am  not  to 
be  too  much  elated  1 "  said  Sebastian. 

"  I've  told  the  housemaid  to  get  your  old  room 
ready,"  said  Bella.  "  I  wish  you  would  stay  with 
us  to-night.  We  may  as  well  stick  together,  now 
poor  Papa  has  deserted  us." 

"  Very  well — I  don't  raind,"  said  Sebastian. 

"You  look  tired  to  death.  Don't,"  said  Bella 
kindly,  "  and  you  have  a  longish  journey  before 
you  to-morrow ;  that  is,  if  you  really  must  go  to 
that  tiresome  Mrs.  Culver-Jones.  I  am  tired  out, 
too ;  we  had  better  all  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep, 
for  no  more  can  be  done  now.  It's  odd  to  think 
I  haven't  got  to  look  in  to  poor  Papa's  room  the 
last  thing,  she  sighed.  "  But  he  won't  miss  me 
except  pleasantly  1  '  she  added. 

But,  after  all,  Bella  could  not  sleep  that  night 
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Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  one,  and  yet  her  wezn 
eyes  refused  to  shut  Her  nerves  thrilled  stiU 
with  the  excitement  of  the  day.  Her  expedition 
bad  been  ezcitinf^.  It  had  interested  her  to  be 
introduced  to  the  peaceful  Surrey  Vicat^age,  the 
home  of  her  fiance's  childhood.  It  bad  seemed 
a  small  place,  much  simpler  and  smaller  than 
anything  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  but  the 

Kace  and  quietness  of  it  had  touched  her.  She 
d  suddenly  felt  that  she  could,  for  the  first 
time,  understand  why  that  silly  little  cousin  ot 
hers  had  always  pitied  them,  and  had  loved  that 
Norfolk  home  so  much.  Then  the  shock  of  her 
father's  disappearance  and  the  thought  of  what 
Cecilia  would  say  on  the  morrow,  disquieted  her. 
She  tossed  and  turned,  and  at  last  got  up  and 
wandered  down  the  passage  to  Don't's  room. 
There  was  a  light  burning,  her  cousin  must  be 
awake  too.  She  opened  the  door  gently  and 
peeped  in. 

Yes,  Dolores  was  wide  awake  too.  She  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  with  rather  flushed  cheeks. 
Her  black  hair  had  come  unbraided  and  fell  like 
a  veil  round  her. 

"  Oh,  Bella,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I "  she  cried. 
"For  I  keep  fancying  such  strange  things  to-night." 

"We  are  both  over-tired,"  said  Bella,  sitting 
down  on  the  bed.  "And  we  had  dinner  very 
late,  you  know.  That's  so  bad  for  one's  digestion. 
I  couldn't  sleep,  so  I  came  to  you." 

"  I  am  so  glad  you've  come,"  repeated  Dolores. 
"  Do  you  know  that  to-morrow  is  my  birthday, 
Bella  r  On  my  last  birthday  Gregory  was  staying 
with  us  in  Norfolk.  It  was  such  a  happy  day! 
I  had  Aunt  Tilly  with  me  too,  and  Sebastian. 
AD  the  people  I  love  best.  What  a  long  long 
year  it's  been  since  then  I  It  seems  like  a  hundred 
years." 
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"  I  declare  I  forgot  all  about  your  birthday  ** 
said  Bella.  "  What  a  shame  I  For  we  are  the  only 
relatives  you  have,  you  poor  little  thing  I  so  we 
really  ought  to  remember." 

It  was  one  of  the  well-meaning,  but  tactless 
speeches  that  used  once  to  make  Dolores  wince. 
She  smiled  now. 

"  Thank  you,  Bella,"  she  said.  "  But  Aunt 
Tilly  will  remember,  too,  and  so  will  Gregory. 
I  don't  ever  feel  '  poor ' ;  indeed,  I  believe  I  feel 

f|uite  opulent  sometimes. '  I  wish  I  could  part 
riends  with  Cecilia.  I  always  have  admired 
Cecilia,  and  now  she'll  be  angner  than  ever  with 
me." 

"Oh,  yes,  Cissie  will  be  down  on  us  both," 
said  Bella.  "But  what  does  it  matter?  I've  al- 
ways got  Alfred ;  and  you'll  be  safe  with  that  old 
Culver-Jones  woman  by  this  time  to-morrow." 

"  Shall  I  ? "  said  Dolores.  "  I've  packed  my 
box,  and  it's  alt  arranged — but  I  feel  as  if  1 
shouldn't  be  at  Harrogate  to-morrow  night." 

"  Well,  stay  with  me,"  said  Bella.  "  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad." 

Dolores  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  I  must  go.  Cousin  Gregory  would  tell 
me  to  go.  He  didn't  approve  of  attending  to 
premonitions." 

"  You  think  so  much  of  Gregory.  You  would 
join  his  Brotherhood  if  you  were  a  man.  I  believe 
you'd  go  anywhere  if  he  called  you,"  said  Bella. 

"  He  never  would  call  me,"  said  Dolores, 
shaking  her  head. 

But  when  Bella  presently  left  her,  she  fell 
asleep  to  the  sound  of  a  lark  singing.  It  could 
not  be  out  of  doors,  for  it  was  November,  but  it 
sang  louder  and  louder  through  her  dreams  till 
the  morning  of  her  birthday  broke. 


CHAPTER  XI 

NsYi  wid  much  more,  for  Love,  in  hii  demaadini^ 

Will  not  be  bouod  by  limiti  of  our  breath  ; 
Calls  her  to  follow  where  she  sees  him  standing, 

Fairer  and  stronger  for  the  plunge  of  death. 
Wakeih  a  vision,  and  a  voice  within  her. 

Sweeter  than  dreams,  and  clearer  than  complaint, 
"  Is  it  a  man  thou  lovest,  and  a  sinner  ? 

No,  but  a  souL  O  woman,  and  a  saint.* 

Myen. 

Gregory  Charrington  had  no  premonitions,  and 
'  he  was  glad  enough  that  he  had  himself  ^one  to 
the  rescue  of  that  small  flock  of  sheep  which  was 
so  surrounded  by  wolves. 

There  was  the  big  wolf,  the  sultan,  whose 
wolfishness  was  almost  undisguised;  and  there 
wercr  small,  sly  wolves  too,  who,  arrayed  in 
sheep's  clothing,  bit  under  pretence  of  protecting. 
There  were  feeble  sheep,  and  treacherous  sheep, 
and  sick  sheep,  and  between  treachery  and  dis- 
ease within,  and  cupidity  and  malignity  without, 
it  was  high  time  that  a  shepherd  put  in  an 
appearance.  This  is  not  the  history  of  the 
Brotherhood,  or  even  of  one  small  branch  of  the 
Brotherhood,  which  indeed  needs  a  far  abler  pen 
than  mine  to  do  it  justice ;  therefore  \  CJpnot 
attempt  to  describe  the  mesh  of  diffitMUik  in 
which  that  little  Jewish  colony  had  become  bo^nd 
and  entangled. 

How   Cnarrington   toiled  and   fought  od  its 
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behalf;  how  great  was  his  sympathy  for  the  weak, 
and  how  unbounded  his  tenderness  for  the  in- 
jured ;  how  strong  his  indignation,  and  how 
unconscious  his  courage,  are  facts  which  no  doubt 
are  preserved  somewhere  in  the  imperishable  re- 
cords of  life,  but  they  are  not  written  in  pen  and 
ink,  and  Charrington  never  knew  himseli  heroic. 
Rather,  I  think,  during  those  last  weeks  of  his 
life,  a  depressing  sense  of  failure  and  futility 
sometimes  clouded  his  mind.  Sebastian's  defec- 
tion at  the  last  moment  handicapped  him,  and  he 
had  never  been  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  this  especial 
enterprise.  Then  the  old  difficulty  which  has 
confronted  most  spiritual  leaders  was  confronting 
him — the  Brotherhood  was  growing  too  rich  and 

Eowerful.  Its  original  aim  was  m  danger  of 
eing  blurred  by  the  multitude  of  its  worldly 
successes.  This  saddened  him,  though  on  the 
other  hand  personal  enmities  and  individual 
danger  did  not  worry  him  at  all.  His  sense  of  - 
purpose  in  the  universe  was  so  strong  that  his 
mdividual  fate  seemed  in  very  truth  less  and  less 
a  matter  of  importance.  With  a  European  ener^ 
and  an  almost  matternsf-fact  simplicity,  he  united 
what  many  people  called  an  Oriental  fatalism — 
thoueh  faitli  and  fatalism  should  not  be  con- 
founded. 

The  artist  Simeon  Silewski,  who  was  with 
Charrington  on  this  mission  to  the  Jewish  colony, 
afterwards  wrote  a  very  curious  little  Memoir  01 
his  chief ;  Charrington,  as  he  appeared  to  Silewski, 
being  a  veiy  different  person  to  the  Gregory 
beloved  by  Dolores. 

.Oa  the  morning  of  what  proved  to  be  his  last 
day,  Charrington  expressed  his  intention  of  riding 
alone,  to  visit  a  Bedouin  encampment  some  forty 
miles  from  the  tract  of  land  by  the  river,  where 
the  colony  was  settled.    He  sought  a  personal 
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and  private  interview  with  the  chiet  of  the  tribe, 
who  bad  in  some  ways  proved  a  danger  and 
thorn  to  the  Jewish  settlers.  He  was  very  eager 
for  this  meeting,  and  was  fully  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  in  its  results.  He  had  a 
great  and  human  sympathy  for  many  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  but  perhaps  especially  for  the 
dwellers  in  tents.  He  was  regarded  with  especial 
reverence  by  the  Arabs,  and  believed  himself 
absolutely  safe  among  them. 

Of  late  the  complications  of  civilised  life  had 
been  pressing  heavily  on  him.  That  he  had  "  set 
free  the  spirit "  in  many  ways,  that  the  standard 
of  English  trade  had  been  raised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brotherhood,  after  a  fashion  in 
which  it  had  not  been  raised  within  the  last 
century,  was  not  so  apparent  to  him  as  it  was  to 
his  admirers  and  followers,  after  his  death.  Yet, 
as  he  rode  through  the  desert,  a  great  elation 
filled  him,  scattering  the  clouds  of  depression 
with  an  exhilarating  sense  of  adventure  and  of 
coming  good. 

The  clean,  pure  desert  air  filled  his  lungs,  he 
hummed  as  he  rode — very  badly  for  he  was  not 
musical,  but  with  an  attempt  (which  would  have 
made  Dolores  laugh)  to  render : 

"  Madam,  will  you  walk? 
Madam,  will  you  talk  1 
Madam,  will  you  walk  and  talk  with  me?* 

He  had  got  more  than  half-way  through  his 
journey,  when  a  faint  cry  struck  on  his  ear.  He 
paused  and  dismounted  When  had  he  ever 
refused  to  attend  to  a  cry  for  help?  Ah,  once, 
once — but  never  once  agam. 

He  stood  still  to  listen  lor  a  moment,  then, 
holding  his  camel  by  the  bridle,  turned  aside  to  a 
rock  that  threw  a  purple  shadow  on  the  sand. 
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Something,  a  limp  figure,  lying  face  downwards, 
was  moaning  feebly.    Gregory  stooped  to  investi- 

f;ate  it.  As  ne  stooped  a  man  sprang  on  his  back 
rem  behind  the  rock  and  stabbed  nim  between 
the  shoulders.    Once,  twice,  and  thrice. 

The  wailing  figure  got  up  and  smiled. 

"  Then  he  was  nothing — nothing  but  a  fool, 
after  all,"  it  said. 

The  man  who  had  stabbed  him  wiped  his  knife 
clean  in  the  sand,  and  the  two  rode  off  on 
Gregory's  camel,  and  he  lay  dying. 

He  knew  that  the  end  must  be  very  near,  for 
his  life  was  ebbing  in  great  gushes,  and  his  eyes 
were  glazing. 

He  thought  about  that  boy  in  the  passage,  for 
it  was  getting  very  dark. 

"  God  forgive  me ! "  he  said. 

He  wasn't  sure  whether  it  was  himself  or  the 
boy  who  was  shut  in  now,  for  his  thoughts  were 

fetting  mixed,  but  he  was  sure  he  had  been 
rutalTv  stupid  somehow,  and  this  was  the  result. 

"  Dolores  would  have  known  better,"  he 
muttered.  And  then,  all  at  once,  was  conscious 
that  she  was  in  a  dark  passage  too,  and  that  he 
could  not  get  to  her  to  help  her,  because  he  was 
held  fast  by  this  stricken,  dying  body  that  lay 
under  the  rock. 

"  I  must  help  her — 1  must,"  he  said.  A  great 
wave  of  weakness  enveloped  him.  The  earth 
and  sky  seemed  falling  together.  He  tried  to 
raise  himself  on  one  arm, 

"Dolores — it's  all  right.  Gomel"  he  said,  and 
with  that  the  bond  that  had  held  his  soul  prisoner 
strained  and  broke,  and  his  deserted  body  felt 
back  dead. 

Presently  the  darkness  fell ;  another  day,  like 
the  life  just  set  free,  had  run  its  appointed  course. 
A  soft  wind  rose,  the  sky  was  set  with  its  glory 
33 
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of  stars,  and  the  gladness  of  the  desert  night  un- 
furled its  wings. 


Sebastian  saw  Dolores  off  at  King's  Cross. 
Almost  her  last  words  to  him  were  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  go  at  once  to  see  the  HofTenhalters. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  the  face  to  go  near 
them,"  said  Sebastian.  "  Miss  Mum  lent  me  the 
money  to  run  up  to  town.  She  was  so  keen  on 
my  trying  to  make  it  up  with  the  Pater.  She 
little  guessed  what  I  should  find — or,  rather,  what 
I  should  not  find — at  Gloucester  Square." 

"  Miss  Mum  must  be  sucli  a  very  nice  woman ! 
1  wish  that  I  had  met  her,"  said  Dolores.  "  1 
wonder  if  one  will  have  the  cliance  of  meeting 
all  kinds  of  nice  people  when  one  is  once  out." 

"  Out  where?'  asked  Sebastian. 

But  the  train  whistled,  and  Dolores  was  carried 
off. 

She  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  call 
back  to  him  as  she  was  swept  away : 

"But  do  go  to  see  Frflulem  Hoffenhalter  soon. 
Do,  Sebastian." 

He  laughed  as  he  turned  from  the  platform. 
He  would  have  liked  to  talk  to  her  a  little 
longer,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  behaved  with 
praiseworthy  magnanimity  where  little  Don't  was 
concerned. 

Dolores  leant  back  on  the  stuffed  cushion  of 
the  carriage,  and  was  glad  to  be  by  herseH 
There  was  so  much  to  think  over!  Sebastian 
had  told  her  such  a  long  tale  about  his  money 
difficulties  and  what  Olympia  Mum  had  said  to 
him,  and  what  he  owed  to  the  Hoffenbalters. 
She  wondered  how  she  could  best  help  him,  j 

Last  night,  when  they  had  sat  over  the  fire 
together,  she  had  felt  quite  sure  that  the  money 


fa 
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she  had  left  him  in  her  wilt  would  very  soon  be 
his.  But  now  she  wondered  why  she  had  taken 
that  for  granted.  She  was  not  id  the  least  ill; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sharp  November  twang  in 
the  air  made  her  feel  well.  It  tasted  good;  she 
loved  to  be  speeding  out  of  London,  she  enjoyed 
seeing  the  outline  of  bare  branches  against  the 
pale  blue  of  the  wintry  sky.  She  haa  travelled 
^ar  since  her  last  birthday.  She  had,  perhaps, 
added  an  inch  to  her  spiritual  stature.  Where 
would  she  be,  she  wondered,  this  time  next  year? 
Presently  she  grew  rather  drowsy :  she  was  tired 
after  the  excitement  of  the  previous  day,  and  also 
because,  of  late,  she  had  constantly  been  haunted 
by  the  vision  of  Gregory's  death.  She  had  tried 
not  to  allow  these  curious  shadows  to  affect  her 
conduct,  but  the  strain  wearied  her.  Yet  her 
courage  seldom  failed  now.  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  see  further  through  the  smoke  of  that  blinding 
torch,  her  hands  were  steadier. 

"  By  the  time  one  is  getting  Stout  and  elderly 
one  will  have  begun  to  learn  how  to  live,"  she 
thought,  rather  sleepily,  and  coupled  with  that 
thought  came  the  recollection  of  Gregory's 
mother. 

Poor  Mrs.  Culver-Jones  I  Dolores  was  so  sorry 
for  her  that  her  sympathy  pricked  her  wide 
awake  again.  She  wisned  that  the  train  would 
whirl  her  alone  much  faster.  She  longed  to  get 
to  the  poor  lady  in  time,  to  outstrip  bad  tidings, 
and  be  at  her  side  first. 

Then  suddenly,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  wish, 
the  train  accelerated  its  s         '      ""'  ' 

entering  a  long  tunnel,  1 
from  side  to  side.     Dolo 
had  gone  out 
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"Gregory!"  she  cried.  His  name  leapt  in- 
stinctively to  her  lips. 

Something  fell  with  a  crash,  striking  her  head. 
Thick,  thick  blackness  enveloped  her — and  then 
a  door  opened. 

Was  it  the  door  of  the  railway  carriage  ?  She 
saw  Gregory  standing  there.  He  was  erect  and 
radiant.  His  kind  blue  eyes  smiled  reassuringly. 
He  held  out  his  arms,  exactly  as  he  had  done  in 
the  ball-room  long  ago. 

"  Dolores,  it's  all  right.    Come  ! "  he  said. 

And,  going  quickly  to  him,  Dolores  was  out. 


The  Muncasscns  all  put  on  mourning  for  Don't, 
and  some  of  them  mourned  in  spirit  too  ;  but  no 
one — except  perhaps  Mrs.  Culver-jones — grieved 
for  her  so  much,  or  felt  her  loss  as  poignantly 
as  Sebastian. 

When  he  learnt  that  she  had  indeed  left  to  her 
old  playfellow  "Everything  in  the  world  that  she 
possessed,"  he  was  half  inclined  to  spurn  the  gift 
that  was  his  at  such  a  cost. 

"  What  do  I  care  for  her  money  ?  I  want  her  \  " 
he  said  savagely. 

Yet  the  memory  of  that  last  confidential  talk 
together  by  the  schoolroom  fire  haunted  him. 
After  a  time  he  listened— just  as  when  he  was 
a  tiresome  schoolboy  he  had  often  been  angry 
with  Dont's  preaching  at  first,  but  afterwards 
sometimes  attended  to  it.  He  went  back  to  the 
Hoffenhalters,  and  he  paid  his  debts.  He  was 
sore  and  sad,  and  Frflulein  Hoffenhalter  was 
very  kind  to  him.  She  even  forgave  Dolores 
for  being  his  cousin  instead  of  his  sister. 

There  were  many  ups  and  downs  in  Sebastian's 
career,  and,  as  Ofympia  Mum  had  once  sagely 
remarked,   the   woman   who  loved  bim  WOVld 
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never  have  an  easy  time.  She  would  have  had 
a  worse  time  (though  she  did  not  know  that)  if 
Dolores  had  never  existed  to  plant  a  seed  of 
respect  for  women  in  his  heart,  and  to  tell  him 
how  nice  he  really  was.  Sebastian  never  became 
a  moneyed  man,  though  he  was  the  cleverest  of 
his  family,  but  neither  was  his  hearth  cold — as 
the  hearth  in  Gloucester  Square  had  been! 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  grieved  much  for  the  son 
whom  she  loved  faithfully,  even  when  she  least 
understood  him.  She  mourned  for  Dolores  too, 
but  found  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
Gregory  and  her  future  daughter-in-law  had  died 
about  tne  same  tima 

"For  she  was  to  have  been  my  daughter-in- 
law,"  she  averred.  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  that  my 
dear  Gregory  said  that  he  never  meant  to  marry 
(he  was  apt  to  be  rather  obstinate),  and  Dolores 
would  never  listen  to  the  least  hint  from  me  on  the 
subject  (of  course,  poor  child,  she  couldn't,  before 
she  was  asked  to  I) ;  but  I  am  certain  that  she 
would  have  listened  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
have  got  over  all  his  odd  ways  when  once  they 
were  married.  Though  he  was  so  peculiar  he 
was  a  dear  good  son  and  very  fona  of  me.  I 
let  him  drop  when  he  was  a  baby  (and  then  I 
married  Mr.  Culver-Jones),  so  that  he  grew  up 
with  a  limp  and  had  some  very  strange  notions, 
but  that  dear  little  Dolores  Ellerson  always 
understood  and  loved  him.  It  is  a  kind  of  com- 
fort to  me  to  know  that  they  are  together  now. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  liad  Dolores  to  live 
with  me,  but  I  do  not  grudge  her  to  my  dear 
son." 

Mrs.  Culver-Jones  lived  to  be  a  very  old 
woman,  and  her  mind  became  rather  clouded 
after  she  turned  ninety,  but  her  placid  persistency 
survived  the  dulling  of  her  intellect    She  was 
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convinced  at  last  that  her  wish  was  accomplished, 
and  that  Gre^ry  and  Dolores  were  happily 
married.  Latterly  she  always  spoke  of  Dolores 
as  "  My  dear  little  daughter-in-Iaw." 

Bella  became*  Mrs.  Alfred  Acton  almost  im- 
mediately after  her  cousin's  death.  The  house  in 
Gloucester  Square  was  sold  after  her  marriage, 
and  at  Mr.  Muncassen's  death  (some  ten  years 
later)  his  immense  fortune  was  aivided  amongst 
his  children  with  the  exception  of  Sebastian,  and 
with  the  reservation  of  a  considerable  sum  for 
Dicky  who,  however,  did  not  long  survive 
him. 

One  day,  about  nine  months  after  the  railway 
accident,  Cecilia  paid  a  visit  to  her  sister  Bella, 
and  the  two  discussed  family  affairs  together — 
among  other  matters  the  small  fortune  that  had 
come  to  Sebastian,  and  its  probable  effect  on 
him. 

"  To  give  money  to  Sebastian  is  like  pouring 
water  into  a  sieve,"  said  Cecilia.  "  But  Dolores 
was  always  ridiculously  unpractical." 

"  Yet  she  managed  See  better  than  any  one 
else!"  said  Bella.  "Poor  Don't!  she  was  so 
fond  of  him!  I  am  sure  I  miss  her  most  dread- 
fully. She  was  such  a  sympathetic  listener!  by 
far  the  best  friend  I've  ever  had.  Perhaps  she 
wasn't  altogether  poor — she  never  let  me  call  her 
so.     After  all,  she  always  pitied  us." 

Cecilia  sighed  impatiently. 

"  Dolores  was  queer,  and  I  hate  '  queemess," " 
she  said.  "  She  seemed  to  me  to  see  everything 
topsy-turvy,  with  all  the  values  wrong.  She 
didnt  set  much  store  by  the  things  most  people 
care  about,  and  she  cared  too  much  about  other 
thing^,  impalpable  sentimentalities." 

"  Of  course  her  visions  were  most  uncomfort- 
able," Bella  agreed ;  "  but  then  during  that  last 
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year  of  her  life  she  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of 
some  sort  of  assurance.  She  was  growing 
steadier,  and  seeing  further  somehow.  She 
always  seemed  to  me  more  alive  than  most  people, 
more  interested  in  everything ;  fcut  latterly  she 
wasn't  so  easily  swayed  by  every  wind  that  "blew. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  found  her  balance.  I  believe 
she  would  have  been  a  very  calm  and  wise  and 
far-seeing  old  woman." 

"  It  must  always  be  depressing  to  grow  old," 
said  Cecilia  decidedly.  "  It's  nonsense  to  talk  as 
if  it  wasn't.  Even  when  one's  comparatively 
young  there  are  hours  when  one  feels  as  if 
everything  were  made  of  sawdust.  When  one 
gets  old  those  hours  will  come  oftener." 

Bella  looked  rather  shocked. 

"  I  wish  you  would  consult  Alfred,  Cissie,"  she 
said,  "  for  I  think  that  what  you  want  is 
religion." 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  dear!"  said  Cecilia  briskly. 
"Gregory  Charrington  is  the  only  man  whose 
religion  I  believed  in.  See  what's  come  of  it! 
he  lies  dead  in  a  ditch!  or  in  a  desert  I— it's  all 
the  same  thin^.  He  followed  a  mirage,  and  the 
vultures  picked  his  bones." 

Her  voice  sounded  hard,  but  even  while  she 
spoke  a  remembrance  came  to  her. 

"  You  don't  get  reflections  without  a  reality 
somewhere,"  he  had  said.  Had  he  after  all  found 
the  reality  ? 

*'  Of  course  if  his  view  is  right  he  may  be  the 
lucky  one,  after  all — but  to  me  it's  an  impossible 
'  if,'    she  owned. 

Cecilia's  story  was  but  half  told  then,  though 
she  was  rather  weary  of  it. 

And  so,  one  by  one,  the  people  who  have 
played  a  part  in  this  story  fade  like  figures  in  a 
Magic  Mirror,  and  can  be  followed  no  more. 
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The  great  Creator  alone  creates  tirelessly,  and 
the  emBodiments  of  His  energy  shift  and  change, 
while  the  life  that  was  in  tnem  lives  on.  Ajid 
here  and  there  one  cries  aloud  that  the  unseer 
is  the  real,  that  devotion  and  courage  and  love 
last  when  mountains  move  and  the  dry  land 
becomes  the  salt  sea,  when  the  material  is  daily 
dissipated,  taking  ever  new  shapes,  scattering 
and  forming  again. 

Poor  little  numanity  knows  that — poor  little 
humanity,  holding  her  flickering  torch  aloft,  trying 
so  hard  to  see  her  way  through  the  smoke! 
Shrinking  from  inevitable  laws  she  discovers, 
terrified,  even  of  herself,  and  yet  taking  courage 
anew.  Afraid  because  of  the  pain  she  foresees, 
yet  joyful  because  of  the  secret  whisper  at  her 
heart  of  the  life  that  is,  but  is  still  more  to  be. 
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